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t : | 8 It is poſſible the mere Engliſh reader may have a different idea | 


of romance from the author af theſe little volumes; and may 
conſequently expect a kind of entertainment not to be found, nor 
which was even intended, in the following pages; it may not be im» 


per to premiſe a few words concerning this kind of writing, which 


do not remember to have ſeen hitherto attempted in our language. 

The epic, as well as the drama, is divided into tragedy and comedy. 
Homer, who was the father of this ſpecies of poetry, gave us a pat- 
tern of both theſe, though that of the latter kind is entirely loſt ; 
which, Ariſtotle tells us, bore the ſame relation to comedy which his 
Iliad bears to tragedy. . And, perhaps, that we. have no more in- 
ſtances of it among the writers of antiquity, is owing to the loſs of 
this great pattern, which, had it ſurvived, would have found it's 
Imitators equally with the other poems of this great original.” . 
And farther, as this poetry may be tragic or comic, I will not 
ſeruple to ſay, it may be likewiſe either in verſe or proſe: for though 


it wants one particular, which the eritic enumerates in the conſtituent 
parts of an epic poem, namely, metre ; yet, when any kind of writi 
contains all it's other parts, ſuch as fable, action, charaQers, ſears | 


ments, and diction, and is deficient in metre only; it ſeems, I think, 


eaſonible to refer it to the epic; at leaſt, as no critic hath thought 


proper to range it under any other head, or to aſflign it a particular 
name to itſelf. | | 


Thus the Telemachus of the Archbiſhop of Cambray appears to me 


of the epic kind, as well as the Odyſſey of Homer: indeed, it is much 
fairer and more reaſonable to give it a name common with that ſpecies 


from which it differs only in a ſingle inſtance, than to confound it 
with thoſe which it reſembles in no other. Such are thoſe yoluminoys 
works commonly called romances, namely, Celia, Cleopatra, Aſtzea, 
Caſſandra, the Grand-Cyrus, and innumerable others, which containg * 
as I apprehend, very little inſtruction or entertainment. 2 


Now a comic romance, is a comic epic · poem in proſe; differing from 


comedy, as the ſerious epic ſrom tragedy: it's action being more ex- 


' tended and comprehenſive ;' containing a much larger cirele of incei- 
_ dents, and introducing a greater variety of characters. It d iſſers from 
the ſerious romance in it's fable and action, in this z that as in the ge 
; theſe are grave and ſolemn, ſo in the other, they are light and ridicgs 
lous; it differs in it's characters, by introducing perſons of inferior 
rank, and conſequently of inferior manners, whereas the | 
mance ſets the higheſt before us; laſtly, in it's ſentiments and dictios, 
hy preſervipg the ludicrous 2 4 the ſablime. In the . 
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I think, burleſque itſelf may be ſometimes admitted; of which many 
inſtances will occur in this work, as in the. deſcriptions of the battles, 
and ſome other places, not neceſſary to be pointed out to the claſkcal 
reader, for whoſe entertainment thoſe parodies or burleſque imitations 
al are chiefly calculated. | | * 
But though we have ſometimes admitted this in our diction, we have 
carefully excluded it from our ſentiments and characters: for there it 
is never properly introduced, unleſs in writings of the xa rug 26 kind ; 
which this is not intended to be. Indeed, no two ſpecies of writin 
can differ more widely than the comic and the burleſque; for as the 
latter is ever the exhibition of what is monſtrous and unnatural, and 
where our delight, if we examine it, ariſes from the ſurprizing abſur- 
dity, as in appropriating the manners of the higheſt to the loweſt; or 
d conwerſo; ſo in the former, we ſhould ever confine ourſelves firialy 
to nature, from the juſt imitation of which will flow all the pleaſure 
we can this way convey to a ſenſible reader. And perhaps there is 
one reaſon why a comic writer ſhould of all others be the leaſt excuſe 
for deviating from nature; ſince it may not be always ſo eaſy for a 
ſerious poet to meet with the great and the admirable, but life ev 
where furniſhes an accurate obſerver with the ridiculous. . 
have hinted this little concerning burleſque, becauſe 1 have often 
heard that name given to performances which have been truly of the 
. comic kind, from the author's having ſometimes admitted it in his 
diction only; which, as it is the-dreſs of poetry, doth; like the dreſs 
of men, eſtabliſh characters, (the one of the whole poem, and 'the 
bother of the whole man) in vuigar opinion, beyond any of their greater 
-excellencies. But ſurely, a certain drollery in ſtyle, where the eha - MW, 
racters and ſentiments are perfectly natural, no more conſtitutes the 
burleſque, than an empty pomp and dignity of words, where every 
"thing elſe is mean and low, can entitle any performance to the appel- 
lation of the true ſublime. | | £4; "4663 | "2 
- AndI apprehend, my Lord Shafteſbury's opinion of mere burleſque 
agrees with mine, when he aſſerts, There is no ſuch thing to be 
© found in the writings of the ancients.* But, perhaps, I have leſs 
abhorrence than he profeſſes for it: and that not becauſe I have had 
ſome little ſucceſs on the ſtage this way; but rather, as it contributes 
more to exquiſite mirth and laughter than any other; and theſe are 
probably more wholeſome phyſick for the mind, and conduce better ta 
purge away ſpleen, melancholy, and ill affections, than is generally 
'1magined, Nay, I will appeal to common obſervation, whether the 
fame companies are not found more full of good humour and bene- 
volence, after they have been ſweetened for two or three hours with 
entertainments of this kind, than when ſoured by a tragedy, or a 
grave lecture. | | 
But to illuſtrate all this by another ſcience, in which, perhaps, we 
. - ſhall fee the diſtinction more clearly and plainly: let us examine the 
works of a comic hiftory-painter, with thoſe performances which the 
"Italians call caricatura; where we ſhall find the true excellence of the 
former to conſiſt in the'exaReſt copying of nature; inſomuch that a 
judicious eye inſtantiy tejects any thing-outre ; any liberty which the 
5 ainter hath taken with the features of that alma mater. Whereas, 
We In the caricaturd we allow all licence. It's aim is to exhibit monſters, 
not men; and alt diſtortions and exaggerations whatever are within 
« it's proper Province, 2 IBS. ; a ; 


- 


» o SY m4 
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Now, what caricatura is in painting, burleſque is in writing; and in 
the ſame manner the comic writer and painter correlate to each other. 
And here I ſhall obſerve, that as in the former the painter ſeems to 
have the advantage; ſo it is in the latter infinitely on the ſide of the 


writer; for the monftrons is much eaſier to paint than deſcribe, and 
the ridiculous to deicribe than paint, ” 4 175513 


Aud though perhaps this latter ſpecies doth not in either ſcience fo 


Rrongly affect and agitate the muſcles as the other; yetit will be owned; 
believe, that a more rational and uſeful pleaſure ariſes to us from it 


much leſs, the ſubject of admiration, to paint a man with àa noſe or 
any other feature of a prepoſterous ſize, or to expoſe him in ſome ab- 
ſurd or monſtrous attitude, than to ex pteſs the affections of men on 


canvas. It hath been thought a vaſt commendation of a/painter; to 


ſay his figures /cem to breathe; but ſurely it is a much greater and nobler 
applauſe, that they appear tothink, Jan en 92, 52 
But to return. The ridiculous only, as T have 1 
within my 1 — in the preſent work. Nor will ſome explanati 

of this word be thought impertinent by the reader, if he conſiders ho 
wonderfully it hath wk miſtaken, even by writers who have profeſſed 
It; for to what but ſuch a miſtake can we attribute the many attempts 
to ridicule the blackeſt villainies; and, what is yet worſe, the moſt 
dreadful calamities? What could exceed the abſurdity of an author, 
who ſhould write the comedy of Nero, with the merry incident of ripping 


bis mother's belly; or what would give a greater ock to humanity, | | 


than an attempt to expoſe the miſeries of poverty and diſtreſs to ridi- 


Te who ſhould'call the ingenious Hogarth a burleſque painter, would; 
in my opinion, do him very little honour: for ſute it is much eafier; 


eule? And yet, the reader will not want much learning to faggeſt | 
- " 1 


ſuch inſtances to himſelff. | 


- » Beſides, it may ſeem remarkable, that Ariſtotle, who is ſo fond 


- and free of definitions, hath not thought proper to define the ridicu- 


Jous. Indeed, where he tells us it is proper to comedy, he hath re- 
marked; that villainy is not it's object; but he hath not, as I re- 
member, poſitively aſſerted what is. Nor doth the Abbé Bellegarde, 
who hath writ a treatiſe on this ſubject, though he ſhews us many 
ſpecies of it, once trace it to it's fountain. INES, LEO DAD 

The only ſource of the true ridiculous (as it appears to me) is affec- 


tation. But though it ariſes from one ſpring only, when we confider 


the infinite ſtreams into which this one branches, we ſhall 22 


ceaſe to admire at the copious field it affords to an obſerver. Now af- 5 
fectation proceeds from one of theſe two cauſes, vanity or hypocriſy: 


for as _ uts us on affecting falſe characters, in order to purchaſes 
applauſe; fo a ſets us on an endeavour to avoid cenſure, by 
concealing our vices under an appearance of their oppoſite virtues. 
And though theſe two cauſes are 4 new confounded; (for there is ſome 


_ «difficulty in diſtinguiſhing them) yer, as they proceed from very diffe-. 


rent motives, ſo they are as clearly diſtin in their operations: for in- 


+ deed the affeRation which ariſes from vanity- is nearer, to truth than 


the other; as it hach not that violent repugnancy of nature to firuggle 
with, which that of the bypocrite hath. It may be likewiſe noted. 


% 


that affeQation doth not imply an abſolute negation of thoſe qualities 
which are affected: and therefore, though when it proceeds from hy- 


- pocrily, it be nearly allied to deceit; yet when it comes from vanity 
| ' A2 | 


only, 
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vi 'P\RkFACE My 
only, it pattakes of the nature of oftentation: for inſtance, the affec- 
tation of liberality in a vain man differs-vilibly from the fame affecta- 
tion in the avaricious; for though the vain man is not hat he would 
appear, or hath not the virtue he affects, to the degree he would be 
then ght to have it; yet it fits leſs aukwardly on him than on the avari- 
cious man, who is the very reverſe, of what he would;/cem to be. 
. From the difcovery of this affectation ariſes the ridiculous——which 
always ſtrikes the reader with ſurprize and pleaſure; and that in a 
higher and ſtronger degree when the affectation ariſes from hypocriſy, 
than when from vanity: for to diſcover any one to be the exact reverſe 
of what he affects, is more ſurprizing, and conſequently more ridicu- 
lous, than to find him a little deficient in the quality he deſires the 
reputation of. I might obſerve, that our Ben Johnſon, who of all 
men underſtood the ridiculous the beſt, hath chiefly uſed the hypocri- 
tical affeQation. n eee I 1. MH nne 
- Now from affectation only, the misfortunes and-calamities of life, 
or the imperfections of nature, may become the objects of ridicule, 
Surely he hath a very ill- framed mind who can look on uglineſs, in- 
rmity, or poverty, as ridiculous in themſelves: nor do I believe any 
man living, who meets a dirty fellow riding through the ſtreets in a 
cart, is ſtruck with an idea of the ridiculous from: it; but if he ſhould 
ſee the ſame ſigure deſcend from his coach and fix; or bolt from his 
chair, with his hat under his arm, he would then begin to laugh, and 
with juſtice. In the ſame manner, were we to enter a poor houſe, 
and behold a wretched family ſnhivering with cold, and languiſhing 
with hunger, it would not incline us to laughter; — leaſt, we muſt 
have very diabolical natures if it would:) but ſhould we diſcover there 
a grate inſtead of coals, adorned with flowers, empty plate or china 
diſhes on the ſide- board, or any other affectation of riches and fnery, 
either on their perſons or in their furniture; we might then indeed be 
excuſed for; ridiculing ſo fantaſtical an appearance. Much leſs are 
natural imperfections the objects of deriſion: but when uglineſs. aims 
at the e of beauty, or lameneſs endeavours to diſplay agility; 
it is then theſe unfortunate circumſtances, which at firſt moved our 
compaſſion, tend only to raiſe our mirth. | Ws 
| The poet carries this very far— 


* 


- 
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None are for being what they are in fault, 
But for not being what they would be thought. 


Where, if the metre would ſuffer the word ridiculous to cloſe the firſt 
line, the thought would be rather more proper. Great vices are the 
proper objects of our deteſtation, ſmaller faults of our pity; bat af- 
fedlatlon appears to me the only true ſource of the ridiculous, ; 
But perhaps it may be objeted to me, that I have againſt my own 
rules introduced vices, and of a very black kind, into this works To 
Which I ſhall anſwer: Firſt, That it is very difficult to purſue, a ſeries 

of human actions, and keep clear from them. Secondly, That the vices 
to be found here, are rather the accidental conſequences of ſome hu- 
man frailty or forble, than cauſes habitually exiſting, in the mind. 

5 Thirdly," That they are never ſet forth as the objects of ridicule, but 


deteſtation. Fourthly, That they are never the principal figure at that 
time on the ſcene. And laſtly, They never produce the intended evil. 
„ r Fc Having 


| PREFACE.. vii 
Having thus diſtinguiſhed Joſeph Andrews from the productions of 
romance writers on the one hand, and burleſque writers on the other, 


and given ſome very few ſhort hints (for [intended no more) of this 
in our language; I ſhall leave to my good-natured reader to apply 


a word-concerning the characters in this work. | 
And here I ſolemuly proteſt, I have no intention to vilify or aſperſe 
any one: for though every thing is copied from the book of nature, 
and ſcarce a character or action produced which I have not taken from 
my own obſervations and experience; yet I have uſed the utmoſt care 
to obſcure the perſons by ſuch different circumſtances, degrees, and 


certainty ; and if it ever happens otherwiſe, it is only where the fai- 
lure characterized is ſo minute, that it is a foible only which the party 
himſelf may laugh at as well as any other. | 

As to the character of Adams, as it is the moſt glaring in the whole, 
ſo I conceive it is not to be found in any book now extant. It is deſigned 
a character of perfect ſimplicity: and as the goodneſs of his heart will 
recommend him to the pood-natured ; fo I hope it will excuſe me to 
the gentlemen of his cloth; for whom, while tifey are —_—_ of their 
ſacred order, no man can poſlibly have a greater reſpe&. They will 
therefore excuſe me, notwithſtanding the low adventures in which he is 


cagaged, that I have made him a clergyman, fince no other office - 


could have given him ſo many opportunities of diſplaying his worthy 
inclinations. | | ber Gy | 


THE 


ſpecies of writing; which I have affirmed to be hitherto unattempted 5 


my piece to my obſervations, and will detain bim no longer than with 


colours, that it will be impoſlible to gueſs at them with any degree of 
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JOSEPH ANDREWS. 


VOLUME THE FIRST, 


BOOK I. 


CHAP. I. 


OF WRITING LIVES IN GENERAL, 
AND PARTICULARLY OF PAME- 
BY THE 


LA; WITH A WORD 


Dr OF COLLEY CIBBER, AND- 


OTHERS, _ | 


T is a trite but true ob- 
ſervation, that examples 
work +more forcibly on 
the mind than precepts: 
and if this be Guſt in 
what is, odious and 
blameable, it is more ſtrongly ſo in 
raiſe- worthy, 
Here emulation moſt effectually ope- 
rates upon us, and inſpires our imita- 


tion in an irreſiſtible manner. A good” 


man therefore is a ſtanding leſſon to all 
his acquaintance, | and of far greater 
uſe in that narrow circle than a good 
book. | 
But as it often happens that the-beſt 


men are but little known, and conſe- 
| 2 cannot extend the uſefulneſs of 


may be cal 
Picture 


eir aq — a great way; the writer 
ed in aid to ſpread their hiſ- 
tory farther, and to preſent the amiable 
to thoſe who have not the ha 
ineſs. of knowing the originals ; and 


10, by communicating ſuch valuable 
Patterns to the world, he may perhaps 


? 


do a more extenſive ſeryice to mankind 


than the perſon whoſe life originally 
afforded the pattern. NPE? 

In this light I have always regarded 
thoſe biographers, who have recorded 
the actions of great and worthy perſons 
of both ſexes, Not to mention thoſe 


ancient writers which of late days are 


little read, being written in obſolete, 
and, as = are generally thought, un- 
intelligible languages, ſuch as Plutarch, 


Nepos, and others which I heard of in - 


my youth; our own language affords 
many of excellent uſe and inſtruction, 
finely caleulated to ſow the ſeeds of vir- 


tue in youth, and very eaſy to be com- 


prehended by perſons of moderate en- 
pacity. Such are the hiſtory of John 
the Great, who, by his brave and he- 
roick actions againſt men of large and 


athletick bodies, obtained the glorious 


75 of the Giant-killer; that 
of an Earl of Warwick, whoſe chriſ- 
tian name was Guy ; the lives of Ar- 


galus and Parthenia; and, above all, 
the Hiſtory of thoſe Seven worthy 5 ER 


ſonages, the Champions of Chri 
dom. In all theſe, delight is mixed with 


inſtruction, and the reader. is almoſt aa 
much improved as entertained. 82 


But I paſs by theſe and many others, 


to mention two books lately Nr | 
tern 


which repreſent an admira 
of the amiable in either ſex, 


” The for 
mer ot de which deals-in male vr. 


128 
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| fue, was written by the great perſon 
- ., * elf, who lived the life he hath re- 
corded, and is by many thought to 


have lived ſuch a life only in order to 


- write it. The other is communicated 
to vs by an hiſtorian who borrows his 


lights, as the common method is, from 
authentick papers and records. The 


reader, I believe, already conjectures, 
I mean the lives of Mr. Colley Cibber, 
and of Mrs. Pamela Andrews. How 
artfully doth the former, by infinuatin 
that he eſcaped being promoted to the 
higheſt tations in church and Rate, 
teach us a contempt of warldly gran- 
deur|- How ſtrongly doth he inculcate 
an abſolute ſubmffton to our ſuperiors ! 
Laſtly, how compleatly doth he arm us 
againſt ſo uneaſy, ſo wretched a paſſion, 
as the fearof ſhame! How clearly doth 


he expoſe the emptineſs and vanity of 


that phantom, reputation! : 
What the female readers are taught 
by the Memoirs of Mrs. Andrews, is 
fo well ſet forth in the excellent 'eflays 
or letiers prefixed to the ſecond and 
ſubſequent editions of that work, that 
it would be here a coiled repetition. 
The authentick hiſtory with which I 
now preſent the publick, is an inſtance 
of the great . 
do, and of the prevalence of example 
Which I have juſt obſerved : ſince it will 
gs that it was by keeping the ex- 
collene pattern of his ſiſter's virtues be- 


Fore his eyes, that Mr. Joſeph Andrews 


was chiefly enabled to preterve his purity }.. 


zn the midſt of ſuch great temptations. 
I ſhall only add, that this character of 


= | i aſtity, though doubtleſs as de- 
able and becoming in one part of the 
* n 


4 ſpecies,” as in the other, is al- 
moſt the only virtue which the great 
Apologiſt hath not given himſelf, for 
the ſake of giving the example to his 


CHAP. II. 


"DF MR. JOSEPH ANDREWS's BIRTH, 
 PARENTAGE, EDUCATION,' AND 
BEAT ENDOWMENTS; - WITH 
A Wond on TWO CONCERNING 
- .* ANCESTORS. * 7 | ? 


IN. Joſeph 
4 of our enſuing biſtory, was 
- oitrtmed to be the only fon of Guffar 


A 


i, ſprung from à dunghill,, . -, 


dili 


grandfatber, who, as an elderly 


that book. is likely to 


phraſe, - opt of a 
all the 


Andrews; the hero 
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to the illuſtrious Pamela, whoſe virtue 
is at preſent {> As ic his an- 
ceſtors, we have ſearched with 

gence, but little ſucceſs; being un- 
able to trace them farther than his great - 
fly perſon 
in the pariſh remembers to have heard 
his father ſay, was an excellent — 5 
plz er; Whether he had any anceftors 

efore this, we muſt leave to the opi- 

nion of our curious reader, finding no- 


thing of ſufficient certainty to rely on. 


However, we cannot omit inſerting an 


a — 4 — an ingenious friend of 


ours communicated _ 

Stay, traveller, for underneath this pew 
Lies, faſt aſleep, that merry man, Andrew; 
When ring day's great ſun ſhall gild the 


97 \ 
Then he ſhall from his tomb get up and riſe, 
Be merry while thou canſt: for ſurely thou 
Shalt ſhortly be ag ſad as he is now. | 


The words are almoſt out of the ſtone 
with antiquity, But it is needleſs to 
obſerve, that Andrew here js writ with« 
out an 4, and is beſides « chtiſtian name. 
My friend moreover conjectures this to 
have been the founder of that ſect cf 
laughing / philoſophers, ſince called 

Merry Andrews, + aas 
To wave therefore a circumſtance, 
which, though mentioned in conformity 
to the exact rules of biography, is not 
greatly material; I proceed” to. things . 
of more conſequence. Indeed, it is 
ſufficiently certain, that he had as. 
mar.y anceſtors as the beſt man Wang: x 
and perhaps, if we look five or fix hun- 
dred years backwards, might be re- 
lated to ſome © perſons of very great 
figure at preſent, whoſe anceſtors with. 
in half the laſt century are buried in 
as great obſcurity. But ſuppoſe, for 
argument's ſake, we ſhould admit that 
he had no anceſtors at all, but had 
ſprung up, N the modern 
nghill, - as the 

Athenians prerended they themſe 


Ives 
did from the earth, would not chis 
autohopros * have. been juſtly entitled to 


aiſe ariſing ſrom his own vir- 
tues? Would it not be bard, that a 
man that hath no anceſtars, © ſhoukt 


therefore be rendered incapable-of u- 


uiring honour! when we ſee {@ many 
ow oy no virtues e 


nour of their forefatners) At un 


„ 1 4 z 
$3 Aan _ 
7 ; L 

* \ 


' 


| he was bound an a 
to the ſtatute, to 


years old (by which time his education 
was advanced to-writing-and reading) 

entice, according 
ir Thomas Booby, 
an uncle of Mr, Booby's by the fa- 
ther's ſide. Sir Thomas having then 
an eſtate in his own hands, the young 


Andrews was at firſt employed in what 


| ancients. aſſigned to the god 


la the country they call keeping birds. 


His office was to perform the yes the 
ri 


” 


apus, 


which deity the moderns call by the 


name of Jack - o-Lent; but his voice 


being ſo extremely muſical, that it a | * 55 94 
ther allured the birds than - terrified OF Me. ABRAHAM. ADAMS THE 


them, he was ſoon tranſplanted from 


the fields into the. dog-kennel, Where 


he was placed under the huntſman, and 


made what the ſportſmen term a whips 

in. For this place likewiſe the 
ſweetneſs of bis voice diſqualified him; 
the dogs preferring the melody of his 
chiding to all the alluring; notes of the 


huntſman, who ſoon became ſo incenſed 
at it, that he defired Sir Thomas to 


at, to the account of the poor boy, who. 


vide otherwiſe for him; and con- 
ſtantly laid every fault the dogs were 


was now tranſplanted to the ſtable, 
Here he foon gave proofs of ſtrength 


and agility beyond his years, and con- 


ſtantly rode the moſt ſpirited and vi- 


coious horſes to water with an intrepidity 


8 


which ſurprized every one. While he 


— 


was in this ſtation, he rode ſeveral races 


for” Sir Thomas, and this with ſuch 
experineſs and ſucceſe, that the neigh- 
bouring gentlemen- frequently folicited 


' the kvight, to permit little Joey (for 


ſo he was called) to ride their matches. 
The beſt- gameſters, before they laid 
their money, always enquired whoſe 
-horſe little Joey was to ridez and the 


bets were rather proportioned by the 


_ cially after he had ſcornfully refuſed a 


rider, than by the horſe himſelf; eſpe- 


cConſiderable bribe to play booty on 


— 


ſuch an occaſion. This extreme 


raiſed his character; and ſo pleaſed the 
Lady Booby, that ſhe defired to have 
him {being now ſeventeen years of 
- age) for her own ſoot- boy. | 


Joey was now preferred from the 


fable to attend on his lady, to go on 
ber errande, ſtand behin 


her chair, 
wait at her tea -tahle, and 


voice gave him an opportunity of diſ- 


ee himſelf by knging plalms; 


. * 
' . 


carry her 
—·˖ò[i to church; at which place, 


anſwers to which he was wonderfully | 
pleaſed, 8 290 1 73 a e 1 
—— Lt enn . | 


Sz ” 


— 
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„ CURATE, . MRS, SLIPSLOP THE. 


+ CHAMBERMAID, AND OTHERS. 


R. Abraham Adams was an 
excellent ſcholar, He was a 


fest maſter of the Greek and Latin 


anguages; to which he added a great 


ſhare of knowledge in the Oriental 
tongues, arid could read and tranſlate 
French, Italian, and Spaniſh.. He had 
applied many years to the moſt ſevere 
ſtudy, and had treaſured up.a fund of 
learning rarely to be met with in an uni- 
verſity. He was beſides a man of good 


- 


ſenſe, good parts, and good nature; 
but was at the ſame, time as entitely g- 


norant of the ways of this world, as an 
infant juſt entered inta it could poſſibly 
be. As he had never any intention t 
deceive, ſo he never ſuſpefied fuch- 
deſign in others. was generousg 
friendly, and brave, to an excels; but 


ſimplicity was his characteriſtick he 


did, no more than Mr. Colley Cibber, 
apprehend any ſuch paſſions ad Waie 


and envy to exiſt in mankind; Wr 


19 * 


was indeed leſs remarkable in à gun 
try parſon, than in à gentleman whi 


has paſſed his life behind the ſcenes, 
| n ptace which hath ſeldom heen thought 


the ſchool of innocence, and Where a 
very little obſervation would have con- 
vinced the great Apologiſt, that thoſe 
paſſions have a real exiſtence in the hu- 
nid. £2 

His virtue and his Wther” oualifica- 
tions, as they rendered him equal to 


able and valuable companion a 


his office, ſo they made him an — IP 


ſo much endeared and well 


mended him to a biſhop, that, at the 7 
age of fifty, he way provided ii a2 
| wenty- three _ 
pounds à year,” which; however, de 


handſome. income of 


FA 


. 


. 


48 F3* nah 
«* at 


* 
5 


- 


1 
* 
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could not make any oreat figure with, 


becauſe he lived in a dear country, and 


4 


- 


- 


was a little incumbered with a wife and 


fix children, | 

It was this gentleman, who having, 
as I have ſaid, obſerved the fingular 
devotion of young Andrews, had found 
means to queſtion him concerning ſeve- 
ral particulars; as how many books 
there were in the New Teſtament? 
which were they? how many chapters 


- they contained? and ſuch like: to all 


which, Mr, Adams privately ſaid, he 


anſwered much better than Sir Thomas, 


or two other neighbouring juſtices 
of the peace, could probably have 
done. | 8 8 
Mr. Adams was wonderfully oli. 
citous to know at what time, and by 
what opportunity, the youth became ac- 
quainted with theſe matters. Joey told 
him, that he had very early learnt to 
read and write by the goodneſs of his 
father, who, though he had not inte- 
reſt enough to get him into a chafrity- 
ſchool, becauſe a couſin of his father's 
Tandlord did not vote on the-right fide 
for a church-warden in a borough- 
town, yet had been himſelf at the ex- 
pence of ſix-pence 'a week for his 
learning. He told him likewiſe, that 
Ever ſince he was in Sir Thomas's fa- 
mily, he had employed all his hours of 


Jeifure in reading good books; that he 


had read the Bible, the Whole Duty of 
Man, and Thomas a Kempis; and 
that, as often as he could without being 
erceived, he had ſtudied a great good 
Book which lay open in the hall win- 
dow, where he had read, as how the 
devil carried away half a church in ſer- 
on- time, without 3 — 7 the 
congregation; and as how a 0 
5. ee. down @ bill with: all the \. 
upon it, and covered another man's mea- 
dba. This ſufficiently aſſured Mr. 
Adams, that the good book meant could 
be no other than Baker's Chronicle. 
The curate, ſurprited to find ſueh 
inſtances of induſtry and application in 
a young man who had never met with 
[the lealt encouragement, aſked him, it 


do did not extremely 5 5 the want of 
N 


"a liberal education, and the not having 
been born of parents who might have 


"indulged his talents and "deſire of 


knowledge. To. which he anfwered, 
be hoped he had profited” ſomewhat 


- better from the books he had read, 


Pe 
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* 8 


» 
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than to lament his condition in this 


world. That for his part, he was per- 


fectly content with the ſtate to which 
he was called; that he ſhould endea- 
vour to improve his talent, which was 
all required of him, but not repine at 
his own lot, nor envy thoſe of his bet - 
ters. Well ſaid, my lad h replied 
the curatez © and I wiſh ſome who have 
read many more good books, nay, 
and ſome Who have written 
© books themſclves, had dee fo 5 
„much by them 
Adams had no nearer acceſs to Sir 
Thomas or my lady, than through the 
waiting · gentle woman: for Sir Tho- 
mas was too apt to eſtimate men merely 
by their dreſs and fortune; and my lady 
was a woman of gaiety, who had been 


bleſſed with [a town education, and 


never ſpoke of any of her country 
neighbours by any other appellation 
than that of the Mutes. They both 
regarded the curate as a kind of do- 
meſtick only, belonging to the parſon of 
the pariſh, who was at that time at va- 
riance with the knight; for the parſon 
had for many years lived in a conſtant 
ſtate of civil war, or, which is perhaps 
as bad, of civil ſaw, with Sir Thomas 
himſelf, and the tenants of his ma- 
nor. The foundation of this quarfel 
was a modus, by ſetting which - afide; 
an advantage of ſeveral ſhillings per 
annum would have acorued to the rector; 
but he had not yet been able to ac- 


compliſh his purpoſe, and had reaped 


hitherto nothing better from the ſuits, 
than the pleaſure (which he uſed indeed 
frequently to ſay was no ſinall one) of 
reflecting that he had utterly undone 
many poor tenants, though he had at 
— ame time greatly impoveriſhed him- 
Mrs. Slipſlop, the waiting - gentle wo- 
man, being herſelf the daughter of a 
curate, preſerved ſome reſpect for 


Adams; ſhe profeſſed great regard for 


his learning, and would frequently dif 
pute with him on points of "theology: 
but always inſiſted on deference bein 
paid to her underſtanding, as ſhe had 
been frequently at London, and knew 
more of the world than a country par- 
ſon could pretend oro: 


# 


She had in theſe difputes à particular 
advantage over Adams: for ſhe was a _ 
mighty affecter of hard words, which 
ſhe uled in fuch a manner, that * 


* 
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JOSEPH ANDREWS, 


fon, who durſt not offend her by call- 


Jug her words in queſtion, was fre- 
quently at ſome loſs to gueſs her men- 
ing, and would base been much leſs 


purzled by an Arabian manuſcript. ” 


Adams therefore took an opportu- - 


nity one day, after a pretty long dif- 


© courſe with her on the eſſence (or, as me . 
* to term it, the Intenſe) of mãt- 
ter, to mention the cafe of young An- 


cu 


{ 


0 ſooner was- youn Andrews 
arrived at London, than he he. 


gan to ſcrape an acquaintance, with his 
party-coloured brethren, : Who endea- 


drews; defiring lier to recommend him + voured to make him deſpiſe his former 
"to her lady as à youth very ſuſeeptible courſe of life. His hair was cut after 


of learning, and one whoſe inſtruction 
in Latin he would himſelf undertake; chief care: he went abroad with it all 


the neweſt faſhion, and became his 


© by which means he might be qualified © the morning in papers, and dreſſedꝭ it 
for a higher fation than that of a fodt - out in the afternoon. They could hot 


maſter's power eaſy to provide for him 


man: and added; ſhe knew it was in his 


in a better manner. He therefore de- 
fired, that the bay might be left behind 


under his care 


flop, do you think my lady will ſuf- 
fer any 


* La, Mr. Adams!” faid Mrs; Slip 


preamblet about any ſuch 


matter) She''is going to London, 


very conciſe 


ly, and I'am confidous ſhe 


d 
would nat leave Jory behind her on 


any account; for 

_ © 'teeleſt young fellows you may ſee in 

1a ſummer's day, and Tam conſſdaus ſhe” 

_ would as ſoon think of parti 

" par of her grey -mares; 
Tva 


e is one of the gen- 


With 
or ſhe 
nes herſelf as much on the one 


- © as the other.“ Adams would have 


interrupted, but ſhe proceeded" And 


- © why is Latin more” necefitous for 


4 footman than a gentleman? It 


© is very proper that vo clergymen 


s muſt learn it, becauſe you can't 


© © preach without it; but I have heard 
1 gentlemen fay in Loeodon, that it is 
. © fit for no 


. © my lady would be angry with me for 


elſe.” ' Lam confidous 


© mentioning. it; and*F ſhall dra my- 
© ſelf into no coder of At which 
words her lady's bell rung, and 


Mr. Adams was forced to retire; nor 
could he gain à ſecond opportunity 


with her before their London journey, 


© which happened a few days after- 


Wards. 


owever, Andrews behaved 


very thankfully and gratefully to him 


for his intended kindueſs, which he 


told him he never would forget; anc 
. at the ſame time received from the good 


man many admonitions concerning the 


regulation of bis future conduct, and 


| 


bis perſeverance in innocence" and in- 
Mo Auſtry. ee eee Bas | 
c , 4 . 1 * ; "4 


* 
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town abounded with; 


however teach him to game, ſwear, 
drink, nor any other genteel vice the 
He applied moſt 
of his leiſure hours to muſick, in which 


he greatly improved himſelf; and be- 
came fo perfect a connoiſſeur in that art, 
that he led the opinion of all the fobt- 


men at an opera, and they never con- 
demned or applauded a ſingle ſong con- 
trary to his approbation- or diſhke...[He 
was a little too forward in riots at the 


f n and aſſemblies; and hen 


e attended his lady at church, winch 
was but ſeldom, he behaved wn deſs 
ſeeming devotion than formerly; how- 
ever, if he was out wardly a pretty fel- 
low, his morals remained entirely un- 
cortupted, though he was at the tame 


* 
9 
* » * 
* ”. . 
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WHAT HAPPENED APTER THEIR 
Jour ro LONDON; | 


time ſmarter and genteeler than any of 


the beaus in town, either in or out of 


livery. 


teeleſt footman” in the, kingdom, but 
that it was pity he wanted ſpirit, began 


now to find that fault no longer; ou the 


contrary, ſhe was frequently heard to 


cry out—" Aye, there is ſome life in 


this fellow!” She-plainly ſaw the 
effects which the town air hath on 
the ſobereſt conſtitutions, She would 
now walk out with him into Hyde 
Park in a morning, and when tired, 
which happened almoſt every minute, 
would lean on his arm, and converſe 
with him in great familiarity. .'When- 
ever ſhe ſtepped out of her coach, ſhe 
would take him by the hand; and 
ſometimes, for fear of (tumbling, preſs 
it very bard: ſhe admitted him to de- 
liver meſſages at her bed-fide/in a morn- 
ing, leered at him at table, aud in- 


- 7 - d 18 
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His lady, who had often ſaid of him 
that Joey was the handſomeſt and gen- 


* 
+ 
- «+ 


* _ 


- 
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: 
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doms which women of figure may per- 


mit without the leaſt ſully of their vir- 


tue. | 


But though their virtue remains un- 
ſullied, yet now and then ſome ſmall 


- arrows will glance on the ſhadow of it, 

their reputation; and ſoit fell out to Lady 

| Booby, who happened to be walking 
_- arm-in-arm with Jooy. = 

Hyde Park, when Lady” 

Tattle èame accidentally. by in their 


morning in 


tle and Lady 


coach. Bleſs mel' ſays Lady Tittle, 
can I believe my eyes? Is that Lady 


: © Booby?'— Surely!* ſays Tattle: 
but what makes you ſurprized ?'— . 
„Why, is not that her footman?” re- 
- plied Tittle. At which Taitle laughed; 
And cried—“ An old buſineſs, I aſſure 
you: is it poſſible you ſhould not 


have heard it? The whole town hath 


known it this half year,” The con- 


- ſequence of this interview was a whiſ- 
per through an hundred viſits, which 


were ſeparately performed by the two 


ladies the ſame aftergoon®, and might 


- have had a miſchievous effect; had it 
not been ſtopped by z freſſi reputa- 


tions which were publiſhed the day af- 


of the town. | 
* But whatever opinion or ſuſpicion 
- the fcandalovs inclination of defamers 


terwards, and engroſſed the whole talk 


wy * 


might entertain of Lady Booby's in- 


nocent freedoms, it is certain they made 
. . no impreſſion on young Andrews, who 


never offered to encroach beyond 'the 


- liberties which his lady allowed him; a 
- -- behaviour which ſhe imputed to the 


violent reſpe& he preſerved for her, and 


| - which ſerved only to heighten a ſome- 


Re © TY 
Ws 
As. © 


rut DEATH OF sn THOMAS geo- 


4; known ſcandal :..b 


thing ſhe began to conceive, and which 
— next chapter will open a little far- 


ö 0 HA 2. To. 


BY, WITH THE APFFECTIONATE 


AND MOURNFUL; BEHAVIOUR OF 


AIs WIDOW, AND THE GREAT 


— 4 PURITY or Joss FH ANDREWS) 


40 T this time an accident happened 


& which put a ſtop to theſe agree - 
able walk s, which probably would have 


withſtanding what 


— 


. » © 
* 


. 1 <4 _ 


. venth ſhe ordered Joey, 


women he had ever ſen, were 


- © for, Nothing can 
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ſoon. puffed up the cheeks of Fame 


and cauſed her to blow her brazen - 


trumpet through the town; and this 


was. no other than the death of Sir | 
Thomas Booby; who, departing. this 


life; left his diſconſolate lady con- 
fined to her houſe as cloſely as if the .- 


herſelf had been attacked by ſome vio- 
lent diſeaſe.. During the firſt fix days 
the poor lady admitted. none but Mrs. 
Slipſlop, and three female friends, who 
made à party at cards: but on the ſe- 
whom, fot a 
good reaſon, we ſhall hereafter call Jo- 
ſepb, to bring up her tea - kettle. 


lady being in bed, called Joſeph. to 


her, bade him fit down, and having ac- 


. cidentally laid her hand on his, ſhe 
love. 


aſked him, if he had ever been in 


: : +> : 


himſelf to think an ſuch, things. As 


OY decay you are, replied: the lady, 
c 


am convinced you are no ſtranger to 


that paſſion. - Come Joey, ſays the; 
© tell me cre e 
aye made à conqueſt. of 


who is the happy girl 
© whole eyes 
you? Joſeph returned, that all * 
u 
indifferent to him. 0 then? dd the 


Joſeph anſwered, with ſame confulion, | 
it was time enough far ons ſo young as 


lady, + you are-a. general. lover. In- 
© deed,*. you handfome fellows, like 


© handſome women, are very long and 


« difficult in fixing; but-yet you ſhall 
© never perſuade me that your heart is 


© ſo unſuſceptible of affection: I rather 
* impute what you ſay to your ſecreſy; 
a very commendable quality, and what 
© I am far from being angry with you 
more unwor- 


thy in a young man, than to be- 


£ 1 intimacies with the ladies.“ 
Ladies, Madam ' ſajd Joſeph; I 
© am ſure I never bad the impudence 


* to think of any that deſerve that: 
name. Don't pretend to too much 


© modeſty,” ſaid ſhe; * for that ſome- 
times may be impertinent; but 

© anſwer me this queſtion: ſuppole a 
* lady ſhould happen to like you; ſup- 
© poſe ſhe ſhould prefer you to all your 
© ſex, and admit you to the ſame fami- 
© liarities as you might have hoped for 


* if you had been born her equal; are 
© you certain that no vanity _ could. - 
© tempt you to diſcover, her? Anſwer - 


n may ſeem an/abſurdity, that Tattle hould viſit, as the actually did, to ſptted  - 
the — 2 may reconcile this, by PP with me, that, not- 
ſays, (his was her firſt acquaintance with it, e 3 

; 8 | oy "2 me 
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. affe L. what am I doing! 
* ru myſelf with a man 


_ © alone, naked in bed. Suppoſe you 
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7 yet, Heayen knows, 
I dave the confidence to appear before 
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* me honeſtly, Joſeph, have you ſo much 
more ſenſe and ſe much more virtue 


© than you handſome young fellows 
« generally have; who make ho ſcru- 


ple of ſacrificing our dear reputation 


© to your pride, without conſidering 


. © the great obligation. we lay on you, 
by our condeſcenſion and wg ure | 
Can you keep a ſecret, my Joey ?'— 

Nad ſays” he, * I hope your 


4 
© hdyſhip can't tax me with ever be- 


» © traying the ſecrets of the family; 
and 1 hope, if you was to turn me 
away, I might have that character of 
4 70. . 1 don't intend to turn you 
away, Joey, ſaid ſhe, and fighed; 


Jam afraid that is not in my power. 


* She then xaiſed berſelf a little in her 
| bed, nnd. 


J, and diſcovered one of the whitelt 
necks that ever was ſeen: at whic 


2 


« ſhould have any wicked intentions 


s upon my honour, how ſhould I 


© defend myſelf!” Joſeph proteſted 
that he never had the leaſt evil defign 


., againſt her. No!' (ays ſhe; * perhaps 
7 you may not call your def 


gns wick- 
5 ed, and perhaps they are not ſo,'— 


He ſwore they were not. You miſun- 
— © derſtand me, ſays ſhe; I mean, if 


© they were againſt my honour, they 


may not be wicked; but the world 
calls them ſo. But then, ſay you, the 
world will gever know any thing of 
* the matter: yet would not that be 
. © truſting to your ſecreſy? Muſt not 
my reputation be then in your power? 
Would you not then be my maſter?“ 
ad Joſeph begged her ladyſhip to be com- 


orted; for that he would never ima- 


gine the leaſt wicked thing againſt her, 
© and that he had rather die a thouſand 
deaths than give her any reaſon to ſu- 


ſpe& him. Yes,” ſaid ſhe, © I, muſt 


_ * haye reaſon to ſuſpe& you. Are you 


„not a man? and, without vahity, I 
may pretend to ſome charms. '. But 
« perhaps you may fear I ſhould proſe- 
cute you; indeed, I 0 dit do: and 


ould never 


n a court of juſticel and you know, 
# Joey, I am of a forgiving temper, 
Tell me, Joey z don't you think I 
© ſhould forgive you? —“ Indeed, 


Madam,“ ſays Joſephs © I will never 


© do any thipg to diſoblige your lady- 


1 


| ſhe; then you either are a fool, or 


FM —— 2 


think it would not diſoblige me? Do 
© you think I would willingly ſuffer 


c hip. How !* ſays. the, do No 


© you?'—*1 don't underſtand you, Me- 
© dam,” ſays Joſeph. Don't you?” ſai 
© tend to be ſo: I find I was miſtaken in 
© you. 80 get you down ſtairs, and ne- 
ver let me ſee yaur face again: your 
pretended innocence cannot impo 

on me. Madam, ſaid Joſeph, * I 
would not have your ladyſhip think 
any evil of me, I have always en- 
deavoured to be a dutiful fervant, 

both to you. and my waſter. — 6 

thou villain!” auſwered my lady, 
why didſt thou mention the name 
of that dear man, unleſe to tormept 
me, to bring his precious memory 


* 


to my mind?“ [And then the burſt 
into a fit of tears. * Get thee from 


* my fight, I ſhal never endure thee 


„ more !' At which words ſhe turned 


away from him; and Joſeph retreatg: 

from. the room in a moſt, diſconſolate 
condition, and Writ the letter which 
the reader will find in the next chap- 
ter, | e Ce ey” 


CHAP. VL. - 


; 4 : — 1 "i $ * 
HOW JOSEPH ANDREWS WRIT ,A 


LETTER TO HIS SISTER PAMELA. 


* To Mrs. Pamela Andrews,” living | 


* with Squire Booby. 


© DEAR SISTERS, | —— , 3 


* QINCE I received your letter of | 
your good lady's death, we 
© have had a misfortune of the ſame 


* kind in our family. My worthy 


* maſter, Sir Thomas, died about four 
© days ago; and, what is worſe, my 
* poor lady is certainly gone diſtracted. 
None of the ſervants expected her 
© to” take it ſo to heart, becauſe th 

© quarrelled almoſt every day of their 


* lhiyes, But no more of that, becauſe - 


© you know, Pamela, I never loved 
* to tell the ſecrets of my maſter's fa. 
* mily; but to be ſure you muſt have 
* known they never loved one another; 


and I have heard her ladyſhip wiſh 


F his honour dead above a thouſand 
* times, But nobody knows what it 
is to loſe a friend till they have loſt 


a him, 
Don't 


LEY 


© another. Pray give my ſervice to. 


26 | 
Don't tell any body what I write, 
_*-becavſe I ſhould not care to. haye 
©. folks fay, I diſcover what paſſes in 
©. our family: but if it bad not been 
\© fo. great a; lady, I ſhould haye 
"© thought; ſhe had bad a mind to me. 
Pear Pamela, don't tell any body: 
© but. ſhe ordered me to fit down by 


Tux ADVENTURES or 


did the reſemble a cow ſo much in 


her breath, as in two brown globbe 
which ſhe carried Before her: ons bf 


her legs alſs was a little ſhorter thin 


the other, which sceafioned her to limp - 
as ſhe walked, This fait creature had 
Jong caſt the eyes of affettĩon on Joseph, 


in which ſhe had not met with" quite 


© her bed - ſide, when ſhe was naked> ſo good ſucceſs as ſhe probably wiſhed, 


in bed; and ſhe held my hand, and 
\© talked exactly as a lady does to her 
© ſweetheart .in_a_ſtage-play, which, I 
have ſeen in Covent Garden, while 
© ſhe wanted him to be no better than 
be ſhould, 44 
If Madam be mad, I ſhall not care 
for ſtaying long in the family: fo 
1 heartily wiſh you could get me a 
.* place, either at the ſquire's, or ſome 
© othet neighbouring gentleman's; un- 
_ .* lefs.it be true that you are going to 
© be married to Parſon, Williams, as 
folks talk, and then I ſhould be 
very willing; to be his clerk : for 
which you know I am qualified, 
being able to read, and to ſct a 
© pfalm, Sh | | 
+ © I fancy 1 thall be diſcharged very 
© ſoon; and the moment I am, unleſs 
© I hear from you, I ſhall return to 
* my old maſtex's country ſeat, if it 
© beonly to ſee Parſon Adams, whois 


+ © tbe beſt, man in the world. Lan- 


© don, is a bad place; and there is fo 
© little good ſellowhip, that the next- 
© door., neighbours don't know one 


© all friends that enquire for me; fo 
© I reſt 5 ; 
| © Your loving brother, 

F 8. * K x Joszen AnDaews,” 


As ſoon as Joſeph had ſealed and 


* 


7 


4 
5 
1 


danger of bringing a third perſon ita 


. 


* 


** 
c 


- 


ſtairs, and afked' him if he would drink 
2 glaſs of ſomething good this morn- 
ing. 


— 


Jirected this letter, he walked down 


ſtairs, where he met Mrs. Slipſlop, 
with whom we ſhall take this oppor- 


tunity to bring the reader a little bet - 
She was a maiden 


ter acquainted, 
gentlewoman of about forty-five years 
age, Who having made a ſmall 


. 
* 


* 


. flip in her youth, had continued a, 


© -good-maid. ever fince, 
. at this time remarkably hand ſome; 
being very ſhort, and rather too cor- 
puſent in body, and ſomewhat red, 
With the addition of pimples in the 


She was not 


face, Her noſe was likewiſe rather 


| too lente, and ber eyes too lieg ner ( $reſſon ven  him,* Jesegt, 8 


o 


= 


merit to excuſe any future ſa In 
4 word, ſhe tefolved to give 2 doſe to 


1 


this diſpoſition of mind ſhe encoun- - 


though, befides the allvrements of her 


native charms, ſhe had giveti him tea, 


ſweetmeats, wine, and many other 
* delicacies, of Which, by keeping the 
keys, ſhe had the abſolute command. 


Joſeph, however, had not returned the 


leaſt gratitude to all theſe favours,” not 


even ſo much as'a ki; thought 


would not infinuate ſhe was fo euſily to 


be ſatisfied; for ſurely then he would 
have been highly blameable. "The truth 
is, ſhe was arrived at an age when the 
thought ſhe. might indulge herſelf in 


any liberties with a man, without che 
y tr 


the world to betray them. She ima- 
gined, that by ſo long a ſelf. denial, the 
had not only. made amends for the 
ſmall ſlip of her youth above hinted at; 
but bad Hkewit laid up a © rac Ao 

lings. In 


her amorous inclinztions, aud do pay 
off the. debt of plesſure, which the 
found ſhe owed herſelf, as faſt a$' poſe 


fible. 1 | 
© With theſe charms of perſon, and in 


tered poor Joſeph at the bottom of the 


Joſeph, whole ſpirits were not a 


little caſt down, very readily and thank -- | 


fully accepted the offer z and together 
they went into a cloſer, where having 
delivered him a full glaſs of ratifia, and 


defired him ta fit down, Mrs. Slipflop 
thus began | 99 


Sure nothing can be à more ſin- 


ple contra? in a woman, than ta 


. 977 her affections on a boy. If 1 
© had ever thought it would have been 
© my fate, 1 ſhould have wiſhed to die 


© a thouſand deaths rather than live to 
ſee that day. If we ſike à man, the 


© lighteſt hints /opbifticates.. Whereas, 
* a boy propoſes upon us to break 
© through all the regulations of- mo- 


* deſty, before we*can make any 4. 
did 


* 


1 
* 


7 5 ray mM 


A 


„ren 


* 


did not underſtand a word ſhe faid; an- 
ſwered,. © Yes, Madam.'—* 


warmth; do you intend to reſult my 
, paſhon ? Is it not enough, ungrate- 
e. ful as you are to make no return to 
© all the favours I have done you; 
© but you mutt treat me with irouing?— 
© Barbarous monſter! how have I de- 


© ſerved that my paſſion ſiduld be re- 


: ſulted and treated with ironing? = 
Madam, anſwered Joſeph, I don't 
« underſtand your hard words; but I 
© am certain you have no occaſion to 
© call me ungrateful: for, ſo far from 


intending you. any wrong, I have : 


always, loved you as well as if you 
had been my own mother.'—-* How, 
© ſirraht' ſays Mrs. Slipflop, in a 
rage; your own: mother! Do you 
* affnuate that I am old enough to be 
your mother? I don't know what a 
© {tripling may think; but I believe a 
man would refer me to any green- 
5: ficknels filly girl whatſomdever: but 


I ought to deſpiſe you, rather than 


© be angry with you, for referring the 
„ converiation of girls to that of a 
+ woman of ſenſe.—“ Madam,“ ſays 
Joſeph, I am ſure I have always va- 


Josy ANDREWS. 


9 Ves, Ma- ' 
© dam!' replied Mrs. Slipſſop with ſome 


.* lued the honour you did me by your 


,*. converſation 3 for I know you are a 


woman of. learning,'—* Yes, but 


..© Joſeph,” ſaid the, a little ſoftened by 


the compliment to her learning, if you 
© had a value for me, you certainly 


Would have found ſbme method of 
-© ſhewing it me, for I am convicted you 
'* mult lee the value I have for you. 
Ves, Joſeph, my eyes, whether, I 


© would or no, muſt have declared a 


© paſſion I cannot conquer!—Oh, Jo- 
.f-lephLo>.,. 

As when a hungry tigreſs, who long 
has traverſed the woods in fruitlels 


ſearch, ſees within the reach of her 
claws a lamb, ſhe. prepares to leap on 


her prey; or as a voracious. pike, of 
-immenſe ſize, ſurveys through the li- 
quid. slement a roach or gudgeon, 
which cannot - eſcape her jaws, opens 
them wide to ſwallow the little fiſhy ſo 
did Mrs, Slipilop prepare to lay her vio- 
lent amorous hands upon the poor Jo- 
- ſeph; when luckily her miſtreſs's bell 
rung, and delivered the intended mar- 


ment, began to re 
her conduct. Her love was now chang- 
pride aſſiſted to 


6 a * 
4 17 
ſer the execution of her purpoſe till 
ſome other time. We ſhall therefore 


return to the Lady Booby, and give our 
reader ſome account of her behaviour 


after-ſhe was left by Joſeph in a temper 


of mind not greatly different from that 
of the jnflamed Slipſlop, 


» 484 
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SAYINGS OF WISE MEN. A DIAs 
' LOGUE BETWEEN THE LADY AND 
HER MAID; AND A PANEGYRICK, 
OR RATHER SATIRE, ON THE 


LIAE STYLE. : 


T T is the obſervation of ſome ancient 
ſage, whoſe name I have forgot, 
that paſſions operate differently on the 
human mind, as diſeaſes on the body, 
in proportion to the ſtrength or weak« 
neſs, ſoundneſs or rottenneſs, of the one 
and the otber.. | 2 
We hope, therefore, a judicſous rea- 
der will give himſelf fome pains to ob- 


ſerve, what we have fo greatly labour - 


ed to deſcribe, the different operations 


of this paſſion of love, in the gentle and 


cultivated mind of the Lady Booby, 
from thoſe which it effected in the leſs 
poliſhed and coarſer diſpoſition of Mrs, 


'Slipſlop. 


Another philoſopher, whoſe name alſo 


at preſent eſcapes my memory, bath 
ſomewhere ſaid, that reſolutions taken 


in the abſence of the beloved object are 
very apt to vaniſh in it's preſence; on 


both which wiſe ſayings, the following 


ie by! may ferve as a comment. 
o ſooner had Joſeph left the room 
in the manner we have before related, 


than the lady, 2 at by Fre. 19 0 
with ſeverity on 


ed to diſdain, which 
torment her. She deſpiſed herſelf for 


the meanneſs of her paſſion, and Jo- 


ſeph for it's ill ſucceſs, However, 


had now got the better of it in her own 


opinion, and determined immediatel 
to diſmiſs the object. After much toſ- 


" fing and turning in her bed, and many 


tyr from her clutches. . She was ob- 


Aged to leave him abruptly, and to.de- 


40 


ſoliloquies, which, if we had no bettet 
matter for our reader, we would give 
him; the at laſt rung the bell, as above 


mentioned, and was preſently attended 


PASSION OF LOVE, IN THE SUB-' 


0 


K •  — = 
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. 1 
g lipllop,“ ſaid Lady Booby, when 


” 8 


by. Mre. Slipſlep,: who ns not moch 


better So with Joſeph than the lady 


* did you fee Joſeph?* The poor wo- 
man was ſo ſuyprized at the une ped ed 
ound of his name, at ſo critical a time, 
that ſhe had the greateſt difficulty to con- 
ceal the confuſion ſhe was under, from 
her miſtreſs, whom ſhe anſwered, ne- 
vertheleſs, with pretty good tonh- 


* Hence; though not entirely void of fear 


* 1 


1 


of ſuſpicion, that, ſhe had not ſeen him 
that morning. I am afraid,* ſaid 
Lady Booby, * he is a wild young fel- 
10%. That he is, ſaid Slipflop; 
© and a wicked one tao. To my 
* knowledge, he games, drinks, ſwears, 
£4 and. fights -eternally z beſides, be is 
© horribly andiffed to wenching.. 
Aye, laid the lady, I never heard 
© that. of Mm. . Q, Madam,“ an- 
ſwereck the other, be is. ſo lewd a raf- 
cal, that if your ladyſhip keeps him 
* much longer, you will not have one 
virgin in your Houſe except myſelf, 
And yet I can't conceive what the 


* wenches ſee in him, to be ſo ſooliſhly. 


fond as they are: in my eyes he is 


* 


c 
* 
LE 


. 


« as ugly a ſcarecrow as I ever upheld. 
— Nay,' ſaid the lady, „ the boy 1s 
Well enough. — La, Ma'am!' cries 


think him the tical- 
in the family Sure, 


Slipſlcp, * 
k 4% hes 


„ Shpſlop,” | ſays ſhe, vob are mil- 


o 


xe but which of the women do 


o moſt ſuſpett?'—' Madam,” ſays 


8 
4 


_ Shpflop, © thee is Betty, the chamber- 
© maid, 1 pet eee is with. 
child by him. Aye, tays the lady. 
then pray pay ber her wages ifſtant- 


ou 


ly: I will keep no ſuch fluts in my 


„ family. Andas for Joſeph, you may 


* © diſcard; him too. — Would your la- 


* 


1 dyſhip. have him paid off imme- 


LY 


* daately?? cries Slipſlop; för per- 


- © haps, when Betty is gone, he may 
. © mend; and really the boy is a good 
..* ſervant, and a firovg healthy luſcious 


. 


- 


- 
* 


© © boy- enough. — "This morning!” 
- anſwered the lady with ſome vehe- 


— 
* 


mence. I wiſh, Madam, cries Slip- 


flop, your ladyſbip would be fo good 
ss to try him a little longer. —“ I 
„ will not have my commands diſ- 
„ puted, ſaid the lady; © ſure you are 
pot fond of him yourſelf?'—* I, 
Madam“ cries Sliplop, reddening, 
ſhould be ſorry 


1 


if not Nuhing; 


. 6 © — * 
un, S + * 
* - 
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call 


dy{bip had any reaſon 
© to reſped} me of fondneſs for u fel. 
© low; and if it be your pleaſure; 1 
© ſhall oy with as much reluctunce 
© as poſſible.— As little, I. fuppoſe 
© you mean; ſaid the lady; © and fo” 


© to think vour lad 


et about it inſtantly.“ Mis. Slipſlop 
went out; and the lady bad ſcaree 
taken two turns, before "ſhe fell 0 


ering Fr + ringing with great vio- 
1 


lence. flop, © who did not travel 
poſt haſte, ſoon returned, and was coun- 


I 


termanded as to Joſeph, hut ordered to 


' ſend Betty about her bufineſs without 
went out a ſecond time 


delay. 
bor por greater alacrity than before; 
when the lady began immediately 
to accuſe herſelf of want of reſolu- 
tion, and to apprehend the return of 
her affection with it's pernicious con- 
ſequences. She therefore applied hegfelf 
again to the bell, and re-ſuinmoned Md. 
Sſipſlop into her preſencez who agaſp re- 
turned, and was told by her milireſs, 
that ſhe had conſidered better of the 
matter, and was abſolutely reſolved to 
turn away Joſeph, which ſhe- ordered 
her to do immediately, Sbpflop, who 
knew the violence of 0 
and would not venture her ph; | 
any Adonis or Hertules in the unif@rſe, 
ef her a third time; which the had ro 
ſooner done, than the httle god Hupid, 
fearing he had not yet done the lady's 
buſineſs, took a freſly arrow with the 
ſharpeſt point out of His quiver, and 
ſhot it directly into her Heart; in other 
and plainer language, the lady's paſ- 


' ion got the better of her reaſon, - She 
4 back Slipflop once more, and 


told her ſhe had reſolved to ſee rhe boys 
and examine him herſelf; therefore bid 


her ſend bim up: Thie wavering in 
her miſtreſs's temper, probably put 


ſomething into the waiting gentlewo- 
man's head, not neceſſary to mention 
to the ſigacious reader, ' 


Lady Booby was going to call her 


back again, but could not prevail with 


* herſelf, - The next conſideration there. 
fore was, how ſhe ſhould behave to Jo- 
ſeph when he came in. Sbe reſolved to 
| preſerve all the dignity of the woman bf 
faſhion to her ſervant, and to-indulys 
* herſelf in this laſt view of Joſeph (tor 
Mat ſhe was molt certainly refolvediit 


ſhould be) at bis own expenee, by firſt 
inſulting, and then diſcarding boon... * 


% 


r lady's temper, 
place "for" 


* 
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thou play with thy votaries of both ſexes} 
How doſt thou deceive them, and make 


them deceive themſelves } Their follies 


are thy delight, their ſighs make thee 
laugh, and their pangs are thy merri- 
ment! | 7 

Nat the great Rich, who turns men 
into monkies, wheelbarrows, and what - 
ever elſe beſt humours his fancy, has 
ſo ſtrangely metamorphoſed the human 
ſhape z nor the great Cibber, who con- 
founds all number, gender, and breaks 
through every rule of grammar at his 
will, hath ſo diſtorted the Engliſh lan- 
guage, as thou doſt metamorphoſe and 
diſtort the human ſenſes! . 


8 1 


. Thou putteſt out our eyes, ſtoppeſt 


our ears, and takeſt away the power 
ok gur noſtrils; ſo that we can neither 
the largeſt object, hear the loudeſt 
nor ſmell the moſt poignant per- 
fuma Again, when thou pleaſeſt, thou 
canſt a mole- hill appear as a moun - 
tain, 9 ſound like a trumpet, 
and a daify ſmell like a violet. Thou 
canſt make cowardice brave, avarice 
generous, pride humble, and cruelt 
tender - hearted, In ſhort, thou tu 
the, heart of man inſide out, as a jug- 
22 a petticoat, and bringeſt hat- 


er pleaſeth thee out from it. If 


there be any one who doubts all this, let 


| him read the next chapter. 


| CHA P. VII. 4 " 


zu WHICH,” AFTER SOME VERY 
FINE WRITING, "THE HISTORY 
GOES on, AND RELATES THE 


INTERVIEW BETWEEN THE LA- 


Dr AND JOSEPH; WHERE THE 
- "SATTER HATH SET AN EXAM- 
PLE, WHICH" WE DESPAIR | OF 
SEEING FOLLOWED BY HIS SEX 
IR THIS VICIOUS AGE, 


Ne W the rake Heſperus had call- 


well rubbed his drowſy — — prepared 
to dreſs himſelf for all night; b 
whoſe example his brother rakes on eart 
likewiſe leave thoſe beds, in which they 
had ſlept away the day. Now Thetis 
the good houſewife _— to put on the 


pots in order to regale the good man 


s, after his daily labours were 


4 - ., 
ver. In yulgar ianguage, it was in 
2 : * Fil mp " 1 0 ? : 


* 


4 # 4 


ed for his breeches, and having 


* 


— » 


the evening when Joſeph: attended his 


lady's orders. 


But as it becomes us to preſerve the 
character of this lady, who is the hes 
roine of our tale; and as we have natu- 
rally a wonderful tenderneſs for that 
beautiful part of the human ſpecies, 
called the fair-ſexz before we diſcover 
too much of her frailty to our. reader, 


it will be proper to give him a lively 


idea of the vaſt teniptation which over» 
came all the efforts of a modeſt and vir. 
tuous mind; and then we humbly hope 
his good-nature will rather pity than 
condemn the imperfetion of human 
virtue. 8 F 5 , 

Nay, the ladies themſelves will, we 
hope, be induced, by conſidering. the 
uncommon variety of charms. which 
united in this young man's perſon, . to 
bridle their rampant paſſion for chaſe 
tity, and be at leaſt as mild as their vio 
lent modeſty and virtue will permit 
them, in cenſuring the conduct of a 
woman, who, perhaps, was in her own 
diſpoſition as chaſte as thoſe- pure and 
ſanctified virgins, who, after a life in- 
nocently ſpent in the gaieties of the 
town, begin about fifty to attend twice 
per diem at the polite churches and cha. 
pels, to return thanks for the grace 
which preſerved them formerly amongſt 
beaus, from temptations perhaps leſs 

owerful than what now attacked the 


M Booby. l 2 Y | 
r. Joſeph Andrews was now in 
the one and twentieth year of his age. 
He was of the higheſt — of middle 
ſtature. His limbs were put together 
with t elegance, and no leſs 
ſtrength. His legs and thighs were 
formed in the exatieſ roportion, Hig 
ſhoulders were br and brawnyz - 
but. yet his arms hung ſo eaſily, that 

he had all the ſymptoms of ſtrength 
without the leaſt clumſineſs. His hair 
was of a nut-brown colour, and was 
diſplayed in 'wauton ringlets down his 


back. His. forehead was high; his 


eyes dark, and as full of ſweetneſs as 
of fire. His noſę à little inclined to 
the Roman. His teeth white and even. 
His lips full, red, and ſoft. His 
beard was only rough on his chin and 
upper lip; but his checks, in which bis 
blood glowed, were overſpread with a 


thick n. His countenance had a 
tenderneſs joined 9 a {enfibility inex 


| preſſible. 
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ble. Add to this, the moſt perfe& 
neatneſs in his dreſs, and an air which, 
to thoſe who have not ſeen many noble · 
men, would give an idea of nobility. ' 
Such was the perſon who now appear- 
ed before the fady, She viewed him 
ſome time in filence, and twice or 


_ thrice before the ſpake, changed her 


mind as to the manner in which the 
ſhould begin. At length ſhe "ſaid to 
him Joſeph, I am ſorry to hear ſuch 
<* complaints againſt you: I am told 
«you behave ſo rudely to the maids, 
that they cannot do their buſineſs in 
«quiet; --I mean, thoſe who" are not 
© wicked enough to hearken to yout 
£ ſolicitatns. 
muy, perbaps, not call you rude: 


_ ©. for there are wicked ſluts who make 
one aſhamed of one's own ſex; and 
are as ready to admit of any nauſeous 


6 py as fellows to offer itz nay, 


here are ſuch in my family, but they 
el not ſtay in it. That impudent 


trol lop Who is with child by you, is 
-s- diſcharged by this time. | * 
As a perſon, who is ſtruck through 


the heart with a thunder-bolt, looks 


extremely furprized; nay, and perhaps is 


ſio tool thus the poor Joſeph received the 


Falſe accuſation of his miſtreſs: he bluſh- 


ed and looked confounded; which ſhe 
miſinterpreted to be ſymptoms of his 


guilt, and. thus went on— 
Come hither, Joſeph: another miſ- 
© treG'might diſcard you for theſe of- 


„ £ fences, but I have compaſſion for 


© your youth; and if 1 could be cer- 
© tain you would be no. more guilty 
. conſider, child, {laying her hand 
carelefsly vpon his} © you are a hand- 


© © ſome young fellow, and might do 
4 better; you might. make your. for- 


tune. Madam, ſaid Joſeph, © Ido 


a 4 aſſure your ladyſhip,: J don't know 
Whether. any maid in the houſe. is 


man or woman. — O fie, Joſeph? 


Anſwered the lady; don't commit 


* andther crime in denying the truth. 


I could pardon the firſt, bot I hate 


© a liar Madam,” cties Joſeph, * I 


hope your ladyfhip will. not be of- 


4 ended at my aſſerung my innacence; 


tor by all that is ſacred I have never 


offered more than kiffing,'—" Kiſ- 
„ ſing!' ſaid the lady, with great diſ- 


compoſure of countenance, and more * Your, virtue! intol&able' confidence! 
Have you the aſturance to pretend, 
c that when a a demeans herſelf to 

rules of decency, in 
d . | : s order 


. redneſs in her cheeks than anger in her 
eyes; © do you call that no crime! 
© Kiſling, Joſeph, is as a prologue to 
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© a play, Can I believe a young fell 
© low of your age and complexion will 
© be content with kiſſing? No, Jo- 


© ſeph; there is no woman who grants 


©. that, but will grant more; and Tam 
* deceived greatly in you, if you fuld 


not put Her cloſely toit, What would 


you think, Joſeph, if I admitted 
© you to kiſs me?“ Joſeph replied, 
he would: ſooner die than have any 
ſuch. thought. And yet, Joſeph,” 
returned ſhe, ladies have admitted 
© their footmen to ſuch familiaritiesz 
© and footmen, I confeſs to you, much 
© leſs deſerving them; fellows without 
© half your charms, for ſuch might 
© almoſt excuſe the crime. Tell me, 
© therefore, Joſeph, if I ſhould admit 
© you to ſuch freedom, what would 
c — think of me? Tell me freely. 
Madam, faid Joſeph, I ſhould 
„think your lady ſhip condeſcended a 


great deal below yourſelf.'=* Pugh!* 


ſaid ſhe, that I am to anſwer to my- 
ſelf: but would not you inſiſt on 
more? . Would you contented 
with a kiſs? Would not your incli- 
nations be all on fire rather b 
a favour?'—" Madam, ſaid Jofeph, 
if they were, I hope I ſhould be 


he, 
a = 3a 
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© fering them to get the better of my 


© virtue.” You have heard, reader, 


poets talk of the Statue of Surprize 

ou have heard, likewiſe, or elle you 

ave heard very, little, how ſyrprize 
made one of the ſons of Ercſus ſoeak 
though the was dumb; you have ſeem 
the faces in the eighteen-penny gal 
Iery; when through the trap door, to 
ſoft or no muſick, Mr. Bridgewater, 
Mr. William Mills, or ſome other of 


ghoſtly appearance, hath aſcended witn 


a face all pale with poder, and n ſhirt 
all blootly. with ribbands; but from 


none of theſe, nor from Phidias ; or 


Praxiteles, if they ſhould return to 
life - noꝭ not from the inimitablepencil 
of my friend Hogarth, could you re- 
ceive ſuch an idea of  furprize, as 
would have entered in at your eyes, 
had they beheld the Lady Booby, when 
thoſe 1» words: iſſued out from the 
lips of Joſeph, 4 Your virtue, : (ſaid 
the lady, recovering after a ſilence of 
two minute) *I ſhall never furvive it, 
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| Jo$EPH ANDREWS. 


t order to honour you with the higheſt 


© favour in her power, your virtue 


£ ſhould reſiſt her inclination } That 


* when ſhe had conquered her own 
« yirtue, ſhe ſhould find an obſtrution 
c in yours?“ Madam, ſaid Joſeph, 
I can't ſee why her having no virtue 
ſhould be a reaſon againſt my having 
any: or why, becauſe I am a man, 
or becauſe I am poor, my virtue muſt 
be ſubſervient to her pleaſures,'—— 
I am out of patience!” cried the lady. 
Did.ever mortal hear of a man's vir- 
tue! Did ever the greateſt, or the 
aveſt men, pretend to any of this 
ind! Will magiſtrates who puniſh 
lewdneſs, or parſons who preach 
agaiaſt it, make any ſcruple of com- 
mitting it! And can a boy, a ſtrip- 
ling, — the confidence to talk of 
his virtue! Madam, fays Joſeph, 
that boy is the brother af Pamela; 
and would be aſhamed, that the chaſ- 
tity of his family, which is pre- 
ſerved in her, ſhould be ſtained in 
him. 
ladyſhip mentions, I am ſorry for it; 
and I wiſh,they had an opportunit 
of reading over thoſe letters, which 
. my father has ſent me of my ſiſter 
Pamela's, nor_do I doubt but ſuch 
an example would amend them.'— 
© You impudent villain!* cries the lady 
in a rage, do you inſult me with 
the follies of my relation, who hath 
expoſed himſelf all over the country 
upon your ſiſter's account? A little 
vixen; whom I have always won- 
dered my late Lady Bcohy ever kept 
in her houſe. Sirrah! get out of my 
ſight, and prepare to ſet out this 
night; for I will order you your 
wages immediately, and you ſhall be 
ſtripped and turned away.'—* Ma- 
dam, ſays Joſeph, *I am ſcrry I hate 
offended your ladyſhipz I am ſure I 
never intended it,'—* Yes, ſirrah,' 
cries ſne, you have had the vanity to 
* miſconſtrue the little innocent freedom 
I took, in order to try whether what 
I had heard was true, O“ my con- 
© ſcience, you have had the aſſurance 
© to-imagine I was fond of you myſelf! 
: Joſeph anſwered, he had only ſpoke out 
of tenderneſs for his virtue; at which 
words the flew into a violent paſſion, 
and refuſing to hear more, ordered. him 
"inſtantly to leave the room. . 
lle was no ſooner gone, than ſhe 
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If there are ſuch men as your. 


. hitherto a diſtance to her la 


* about nothing!” —* Benny 
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burſt forth into the following exclama- 
tions: Whither doth this violent pal- 
* fion hurry ns! what meanneſſes do we 
© ſubmit to from it's impulſe! Wiſely 
© wexelift it's firſt and leaſt approaches; 
© for it is then only we can Aare our- 
© ſelves. the victory. No woman could 
© ever _ ſay, ** So far only will I 
_ 3 ave I not expoſed myſelf to 
* the refuſal of my footman! I cannot 
© bear the reflection. Upon which ſhe 
applied herſelf to the bell, and rung it 
with infinitely more violence than was 
neceſſary, the faithful Slipflop attende 
ing near at hand: to ſay the truth, ſhe 
had conceived a ſuſpicion at her laſſ in- 
terview. with her miſtreſs, and had wait- 
ed everfincein the anti-chamber, having 
carefully applied her ears to the key - hole 
during the whole time that the precedi "g 


converſation paſſed between Joſeph an 


the lady, 
SAN. K. 
WHAT PASSED BETWEEN THE LAs 
DY AND MRS. SLIPSLOP; IN 
WHICH ' WE PROPHESY THERE - 
ARE SOME STROKES WHICH 
EVERY ONE WILL NOT TRULY 


COMPREHEND AT THE FIRST 
READING, 5 


© CLIPSLOP! faid the lady, * I 
find too much reaſon to believe 


all thou haſt told me of this wicked 


* Joſeph. I have determined to part 
© with him 4 ſo go you to the 
* ſteward, and bid him pay him bis 
wages.“ Slipflop, who ha 5 2 
y, rather 

out of neceſſity than inclination, and 
who thought the knowledge of this ſe- 
cret had thrown down all diſtinction 
between them, anſwered her miſtreſa 
very pertly. She wiſhed ſhe knew her 
own-mind; and that ſhe was certain 
ſhe would call her back again before the 
was got half way down ſtairs. The 
lady replied, ſhe had taken a reſolution, 
and was reſolved, to keep it. I am 
© ſorry for it,” cnes Slipflop; and if 
© I had known you would have pu. 
© niſhed the poor lad fo feverely, you 
© ſhould never have heard a particle of 
© the matter, Here's a fuls, indeed, 
re- 
Lill 


turned my lady; | 
2 © coun» 


dd you th 
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anſwered the lady; * but 
© T ſhall bear no ſuch impertinence.“ 


— partivg with him. 


% 
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© countenance lewdneſs in my houſe?” 
we" If you will turn away every foot- 
© man,* ſaid Slipſlop, * that is a lover 
© of the ſport, you muſt ſoon open the 
© coach-door yourſelf, or get a ſet of 
* zophrodites to wait upon you; and 
I am ſure I hated the fight of them 
© even ſinging in an opera. — Do as 
© T bid you, fays my lady; and 
© don't ſhock my ears with your 


© peaſtly language. Marry come- - 


© up," cries Slipſlop, 
© 'are ſometimes the ni 
© them!” | | 
The lady, who began to admire the 
new ſtyle in which her waiting-gen- 
tlewoman delivered herſelf, and by 
the concluſion of her ſpeech; - ſuſpecte 
ſomewhat of the truth, called her 
back, and defired to know what ſhe 
meant by -the extraordinary degree of 
freedom in which ſhe thought proper 
to indulge her tongue.'— Freedom!” 


ple's ears 
part about 


ſays Slipſlopz, © I don't know what 


4 you call freedom, Madam; ſervants 
41 tongues as well as their miſ- 
© trefſes.”—* Yes, and ſaucy ones too, 
aſſure you 


—* Impertinence! 1 don't know that 
Jam impertinent,” ſays ,Slipſtop. 
© Yes, indeed you are,” cries my la- 


dy; and unleſs you mend your man- 
s ners, this houſe is no place for you.“ 


—Mannersl' cries Slipſlop; I never 
«© was thought to want manners, 


, © nor -modeſly neither: and for places, 


© there are more places than one, 


t and I know what I know.“ What 


do you. know, miſtreſs? ©, anſwered 
the lady. I am not obliged to tell 
© that to every body, ſays Slipſlop, 
© any more than 1 am obliged. to keep 
© it a ſecret.— I defire you would 
© provide yourſelf,* anſwered the la- 


dy. With all my heart!” replied 


the waiting-gentlewoman: and ſo de- 
parted in a paſſion, and ſlapped the door 
after her. 

The lady too plainly perceived that 
her ,waiting-gentlewoman Knew more 


than ſhe would willingly have had her 


acquainted, with; and this ſhe imputed 
to Joſeph's having diſcovered to her 


. what palled at the firſt interview. This 


therefore ble up a rage againſt, him, 


. 
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and confirmed ber in the reſolution of. 


” 


THE ADVENTURES OP 


But the diſmiſſing Mrs, Slipflop was 
a point not ſo eaſily to be reſolved upon: 
ſhe had the utmoſt tenderneſs for her 
reputation, as ſhe knew on that de- 
pended many of the moſt valuable bleſ- 
ſings of life; particularly cards, makin; 
curtſies in publick plates, and above 
all, the pleaſure of demoliſhing the re- 
putation of others, in which innocent 
amnſement ſhe had an extraordinary de- 
light. She therefore determined to ſub- 
mit to any inſult from a ſervant, rather. 
than run a riſque of loſing the title ta 
ſo many great privileges. 

She therefore ſent for her ſteward, 
Mr. Peter Pounce; and ordered him to 
y Joſeph his wages, to frip off his 
ivery, and to turn him out of the houſa 


chat evening. 


She then called Slipſlop up; and after 
refreſhing her ſpirits with a ſmall cor-"* 
dial which ſhe kept in her cloſet, ſhe be- 
gan in the following manner= © 

« Slipſlop, why will you, who know 
my paſſionate temper, attempt to pro- 
voke me by your anſwers? TI am 
convinced yuu are an honeſt ſervant, 
and ſhould be very unwilling to part 
with you. I believe, likewiſe, you 
have found me an indulgent miſtreſs 
on many occaſions, and have as lit» 
tle reaſon on your ſide to deſire a 
change. I can't help being furprized, 
therefore, that you will take the ſureſt 
method to offend me: I mean, repeat- 
ing my words, which you know Thave 
always detefted,* | 

The prudent waiting-gentlewoman 
had duly weighed the whole matter, and 
found, on mature deliberation, that a 
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good place in poſſeſſion was better than 


one in expectation. As ſhe found her 
miſtrefs therefore inclined to relent, ſhe 
thought proper alſo to put on ſome ſmall ' 
condeſcenſion; which was as readily 
accepted; and ſo the affair was recon- 
ciled, all offences forgiven, and a pre- 

ſent of a gown and petticoat made her, 
as an inſtance of her lady's future fa- 
vour. 

.. She offered once or twice to ſpeak in 
favour of Joſeph; but found her lady's 
heart ſo obdurate, that ſhe prudently 
dropped all Fichefforts, She conſidered 


there were more footmen in the houſe, 


and ſome as. ſtout fellows, though not 
5 ſo handſome, as Joſeph: beſides, 
e reader hath already ſeen her tender 


and with great tranquillity 


* 


expeted, She thought ſhe had thrown 
away a great deal of fack and ſweet- 
meats on an ungrateful raſeal; and be- 
ing a little inclined to the opinion of 
that female fe&, who hold one luſty 
young fellow to be near as good as 
another luſty young fellow, ſhe at laſt 
gave up Joſeph and his cauſe, and, with 
a triumph over her paſſion highly com- 
mendable, walked off with her preſent, 
id a viſit 
to a ſtone · bottle, which is of ſovereign 
uſe to a philoſophical temper. | 
She left not her miſtreſs ſo eaſy. The 
poor lady could not reflect, without 
agony, that her fear reputation was in 


_ the power of her ſervants. All her com- 


fort as to Joſeph, was,' that ſhe hoped 


he did not underſtand her meaning; at 


leaſt, ſhe could ſay = herſelf, ſhe had 
not plainly ſſed any thing to him; 
and No to Mrs. Sliplop, ſhe imagined 
ſhe could bribe her to ſecreſy. | 


But what hurt her moſt was, that in 
reality ſhe had not fo entirely conquered 


her paſſion; the little god lay lurking in 
Her 2 though anger and diſdain fo 


- hoodwinked her, that ſhe could not ſee 


him. She was a thouſand times on the 
very brink of revoking the ſentence ſhe 
had "paſſed againſt the poor youth. 
Love hecame his advocate, and whiſ. 
pere& any things in his favour ; Ho- 
nour likewiſe endeavoured to vindi- 
cate his ctime, and Pity to mitigate 
his puniſhment: on the other ſide, Pride 
and Revenge ſpoke as loudly againft 
him; and thus the poor lady was tor- 
tured with perplexity, oppoſite paſſions 
diſtracting and tearing her mind diffe- 
'rent ways. Po 
So have I ſeen, in the hall of Weſt- 


minſter, where Serjeant Bramble hath 


been retained on the right fide, and 


* Serjeant Puzzle on the left, the ba- 


lance of opinion (fo equal were their 
Fees) alternately incline to either ſcale, 
Now Bramble throws in an argument, 


"and Puzzle's ſcale ftrikes the beam; 


Again Bramble 'ſhares the like fate, 
overpowered by the weight of Puzzle, 


Here Bramble hits, there Puzzle ſtrikes: 


here one das you, there Yother has 
you; kill at laſt all becomes one ſcene 
of confuſion” in the tortured minds of 


ke heaters; equal wagers are laid on 
the kuccefs, undd neither judge nor jury 


© JOSEPH ANDREWS, 
Advances had not met with the encou- 
agement ſhe might have reaſonably 


as a-fault. 
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man as in a woman, He ſays, he ne- 


can poſſibly make any thing of the 
matter; all things are enveloped by 
the careful Serjeants in doubt and ob- 
ſeurĩty. | 
Or, as it happens in the conſcience, 
where honour and honeſty pull one * 
and a bribe and neceſſity another. 
it was our preſent buſineſs only to make 
ſimilies, we could produce many more 
to this purpoſe: but a ſimile (as well as 
a word) to the wiſe. We ſhall there - 
fore ſee a little after our hero; for 
whom the. reader is doubtleſs in fomg 


CHAP, x. 


JOSEPH WRITES ANOTHER LETTER, 
HIS TRANSACTIONS WITH MR. 
PETER  POUNCE, &c, 


"» 


WITH - 


HIS DEPARTURE FROM LADY, 


BOOBY, 


T HE diſeonſolate Joſeph would 
1 not have had an underſtandin 

ſufficient for the principal ſubje& 4 
ſuch a book as this, if he had any 
longer miſunderſtood the drift of his 
miſtreſs; and indeed that he did not dif- 
cern it ſooner, the reader will be pleaſed 
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to apply to an unwillingneſs in bim to 
diſcover what he muſt condemn in her 


Having therefore quitted 
her preſence, he retired into his own 
garret, and entered himſelf into an 


ejaculation on the numberleſs calamities 


which attended beauty, and the miſ- 
fortune it was to be handſomer than 
one's neighbours. 

He then ſat down and addreſſed him- 


ſelf to his ſiſter Pamela, in the follows 


ing words 


pax SISTER PAMELA 


* T OPING you are well whar . 
H © news have I to tell you 1 0 * > 
Pamela, my miſtreſs is fallen in love - © 
with me; that is, what great folks 


call falling in love, ſhe has a mind to 
ruin me: but T hope, J fhall have 
more reſolution and more grace than 
to part with my virtue to any lady 
upon earth. n : 

. © Mr, Adams hath often told me, 
© that chaſtity is as great a virtue in a 


© yer 


4 
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©, ver knew any more than bis wife, 
L and I ſhall endeavour to follow his 
example. Indeed, it is owing en- 
© tirely to his excellent ſermons and 
advice, together with your letters, 
© that I have been able to reſiſt a tempt- 
ation, which he ſays no man complies 
© with, but he repents in this world, 
© or is damned for it in the next; and 
« why ſhould I truſt to repentance on 
© my death - bed, ſince I may die in my 
© fleep? What fine things are good ad- 
vice and good examples! But I am 
« glad ſhe turned me out of the cham- 
© ber as ſhe did: for I had once almoſt 
© forgotten every word Parfon Adams 
had ever faid to me. 

I don't doubt, dear ſiſter, but you 
© will have grace to preſerve your vir- 
© tue againſt all trials; and-I beg you 
« earneſtly to pray, I may be enabled 
4 to preſerve mine; for truly it is very 
4 ſeverely attacked by more than one: 
but I hope I ſhall copy your example, 
© and that bf Joſeph my name-fake, 
© and maintain my virtue againſt: all 
© temptations.” PR Et 


Joſeph had not finiſhed his letter, 


| when he was ſummoned down ftairs 
by Mr. Peter Pounce, to receive his 
wages : for, beſides that out of eight 
pounds a year he allowed his father and 
mother four, he had been obliged, in 
order to furniſty himſelf with muſical 
inſtruments, to apply to the generoſity 
of the aforeſaid Peter; who, on urgent 
occaſions, uſed to advance the ſervants 
their wages; not before they were due, 
but before they were payablez that is, 
perhaps, half 'a year after they were 
due; and this at the moderate premium 
of fifty per cent. or a little more; b 

which charitable methods, together wit 


- lending money to other people, and 


even to his own maſter and. miſtreſs, 
the honeſt man had from nothing, in 
a few years, amaſſed a ſmall ſum of 
twenty thouland pounds, or there- 
abouts. , | | 
Juoſeph having received his little re- 
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his linen, which he eaſily did in a very 


narrow compals, he took a melancholy 
leaye of his fellow - ſervants, and ſet out 
at ſeven in the evening . 
He had proceeded the length of two 
or three ſtreets before he abſolutely de- 


termined with himſelf whether he ſhquld 


leave the town that night; or, pro- 
curing a lodging, wait till the morn- 
ing. At laſt, the moon ſhining very 
bright, helped him to come to a feſolu- 
tion of beginning his journey immedi» 
ately; to which likewiſe he had ſome 


other inducements, which the reader, 


without being a conjuror, cannot 
ſibly gueſs, till we have given 
thoſe hints which it 


per to open. 


Fel 
im 
may be .now pros 
CAT; XC it 
OF SEVERAL NEW MATTERS. NOT 

EXPECTED, *. 


f s TL 
T is an obſervation foinetimes 
1 made, that to indicate our idea of 
a ſimple fellow, we. ſay, He is eaſily 
© to be ſeen through: nor do J believe 
it a more proper devotation of a. ſim- 
ple boek. Inftead of applying this to 
any particular performance, we chu 
rather to remark the contrary in this 
hiſtory, where the ſcene opens itſelf by 
ſmall. degrees z and he is à f. 
reader who can ſee two chapters before 
him. e boos: 
For this reaſon, we have not hitherto. 
mentioned a matter which now ſeems 
neceſſary to be explained; fince it may 
be wondered at, firſt, that Joſeph made 
ſuch extraordinary haſte out of to 
which hath been already fhewp an 
ſecondly, Which will be now ſhevn, 
that, inſtead of proceeding to the habi- 
tation of his father and mother, or-to 
his beloved ſiſter Pamela, ke chaſe rather 
to ſet out full ſpeed to the Lady Booby's 
country-ſeat, which he had left on his 
journey to London. » 


N 


Be it known, then, that in the ame 


mainder of wages, and having ſtript off pariſh where this ſeat ſtood, there lived 


his livery, was forced to borrow a trock 
and breeches of one of the ſervants ; 
For be was ſo beloved in the family, 
that they would all have lent him any 
thing: And being told by Peter that 
he muſt not ſtayꝝ a moment longer in the 
houſe than was neceſſary to pack up 


” 1 


a young girl whom Joſeph (though. the 
beſt of {ons and brothers) {ee More 
impatiently to ſee than bis parents ox his 
ſiſter. She was a poor girl, who had 
formerly been. bred 15 J dir Thema 
family; whence, a little. before. t] 
journey tb Symons. the hal; n 
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eirded by Mrs. Slipſlop, on account of 
r extraordinary beauty; for I never 
could find any other reafon. | 
This young creature (who now lived 
with a farmer in the pariſh) had been 
always beloved by Joſeph, and returned 
his affetion. Sne was two years. only 
ounger than our hero. They had 
en "acquainted from their infancy, 
and had conceived” a very early liking 
for ' each other, which had grown, to 
fach a degree of affection, that Mr. 
Adams had with much ado prevented 
them from i and perſuaded 
them to wait, till a few years ſervice 
and thrift had a little improved their 
experience, and” enabled them. to live 
comfortably together. | 
They followed this good man's ad- 
vice, as indeed his word was little leſs 
than a law in his pariſh: for as he had 
ſhewn his pariſhioners, by an uniform 
behaviour of thirty-five years duration, 
that he had their good entirely at heart ; 
ſo they conſulted him on every oecaſion, 
and very ſeldom acted contrary to his 
opinion ; 2 
Nothing can be imagined more tender 
than was the parting between theſe two 
lovers. A thouſand ſighs heaved the 


boſom of Joſeph; a thouſand tears diſ- 


tilled from the lovely eyes of Fanny, 
(for that was her name:) though her 
modeſty would only ſuffer her to admit 
his eager kiſſes, her violent love made 
her more than paſſive in his embraces 
and ſhe often pulled kim to her breaſt 
with a ſoft preſſure, which, though per- 
haps it would not have ſqueezed an in- 
{& to death, cauſed more emotion in the 
heart of Joſeph than the cloſeſt Corniſh 
hug could have done. 
. The reader inay perhaps wonder that 
ſo fonda pair ſhould, during a twelve- 
month's- abſence, never converſe with 
one another : indeed, there was but one 
reaſon which did or could have pre- 
vented them; and this was, that poor 
Fanny could neither write nor read; 
nor could ſhe be prevailed upon to 
tranſmit the delicacies of her tender 
and chaſte paſſion by the hands of an 
amanuenſis. | | | N 
They contented themſclves, therefore, 
with frequent enquiries after each other's 
health, with a mutual confidence in each 
other's fidelity, and the proſpect of their 
future happineis. | 
Having explained theſe matters to 
our reader, and, as far as poſſible, 


25 
ſatisfied all his doubts, we return to 


honeſt Joſeph, whom we left juſt ſet 
out on his travels by the light of the 


moon. 


Thoſe who have read any romance or 
poetry, ancient or modern, muſt have 
been informed,. that Lave hath wings : 
by which they are not to underſtand, 
as ſome young ladies by miſtake have 
done, that a lover can fly; the writers, 
by this ingenious allegary, intended 
to inſinuate no more, than that lovers 
do not march like horſe-guards: ia 
ſhort, that they put the beſt leg fore= 
moſt; which our luſty youth, ho 
could walk with any man, did fo 
heartily on this occaſion, that within 
four hours, he reached a famous houſe 
of hoſpitality well known to the weſtern 
travellers. It preſents you a lion on 
a fign-poſt ; and the maſter, who was 
chriſtened Timotheus, is common] 
called plain Tim. Some have con- 
ceived, that he hath particularly choſen 
the lion for his ſign, as be doth in 
countenance greatly reſemble that mag- 
nanimous beaſt, though his. diſpoſition 


favours more of the ſweetneſs of the 


lamb, He is a perſon well received 
among all forts of men, being qualified 
to render himſelf agreeable to any; as 


he is well verſed in hiſtory and politicks, 
hath a ſmattering in law and divinity, 


cracks a good jeſt, and plays wonder- 
fully well on the French-horn, ; 
A violent ſtorm of hail forced Jo- 
ſeph to take ſhelter in this inn, where 
he remembered Sir Thomas had dined 
in his way to town. Joſeph had na 
ſooner ſeated himſelf by the kitchen- 
fire, than Timotheus, obſerving his 
livery, began to candole the loſs of 
his late maſter: who was, he faid, his 
very particular and intimate acquaint- 
ance, with whom he had cracked 
many a merry bottle; aye, many a 
dozen in his time. He then remark-- 
ed, that all thoſe things. were or 
now, all paſt, and juſt as if they h 
never been; and concluded with an 
excellent obſervation on the certainty 
of death, which. his wife ſaid. was 
indeed, very true. A fellow now ar- 
rived at the (ame inn with two horſes, 
one of which be was leading farther 
down into the country, to meet his 
maſter ; theſe he put into the ſable, 
and came and took his place by Jo- 
ſeph's fide, who immediately Knew 


him to be the ſeryant of a neighbours + | 


p ing 


* 


— — 


Himſelf intended.to take. 


” 
. 
. 
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ing 


©, | 

This fellow was likewiſe forced in by 
the ftorm; for he had orders to go 
twenty miles farther that evening, and 
luckily en the ſame road which Joſeph 
He therefore 
embraced this opportunity of compli- 
menting his friend with his maſter's 
horſes, (notwithſtanding he had re- 
ceived ex 
trary) which was readily accepted; and 
ſo, after they had drank a loving pot, 
and the ſtorm was over, they ſet out 


together. Wi 


CHAP. XII. 


"© CONTAINING MANY SURPRIZING 
" ADVENTURES WHICH JOSEPH 

ANDREWS MET WITH, ON THE 
ROAD, SCARCE CREDIBLE TO 
THOSE WHO HAVE NEVER TRA- 
VELLED IN A STAGE-COACH, 


on the road, till their arrival at 
the inn to which the horſes were or- 
dered; whither they came about two in 


the morning. The moon then ſhone 


| bright; and Joſeph making his 
Friend * of a pint of wine, and 
thanking him for the favour of his 


horſe, notwithſtanding all entreaties to 


the contrary, proceeded on his journey 
on foot, 1 

He had not gone above two miles, 
charmed with the hopes of ſhortly ſee- 


ing his beloved Fanny, when he was 
met by two fellows in a narrow m_ 

e 
_ readily gave them all the money he had, 
which was ſomewhat leſs than two 
pounds z and told them, he hoped they 
would be ſo generous as ta return him 
a few ſhillings to defray his charges on 


and ordered- to ſtand and deliyer, 


his way home. 


One of the ruffians anſwered with an 
oath-—" Yes, we'll give you ſomething 
ip, and be 
& d-=n'd to you '-"" Strip, cried the 
_ other, or Ill blow your brains to the 
4 devil” eee that he 
is coat and breeches of 
friend, and that he ſhould be aſhamed 
of making * excuſe for not 3 
3 


s preſently: but firſt 


had borrowed 


them, replied, he hoped they woul 


not inſiſt on his cloaths, which were 


+ 
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, who. uſed to viſit at their 


ſs commands to the con- 


n SIT booty. f 
| OTHING remarkable happened 


not worth much, but confider the cold · 
neſs of the night. You are cold, are 
you, you raſcal !' ſays one of the rob 
bers; I'll warm you with a vengeancez* 
and, damning his eyes, ſnapped a piſ- 
tol at his head: which he had no ſooner 
done, than the other levelled a blow at 
him with a tick, which Joſeph, who 
was expert at cudgel-playing, caught 
with his, and returned the Range 0 
ſucceſsfully on his adverſary, that he 
laid him ſprawling at his feet; and at 
e ſame inſtant received a blow from 
hind with the but-end of a piſtol from 
the other villain, which. felled him to 
the ground, and totally deprived him 
of his ſenſes. A 14 Ar. 
The thief who had been knocked 
down, had now recovered- himſelf ; 
and both together fell to belabour- 
ing poor Joſeph with their Ricks, till 
they were convinced they had put an 
end to his miſcrable being : they then 
ſtripped him entirely naked, threw him 
into a ditch, and departed with their 


The poor wretch, who lay motion» 
leſs a long time, juſt began to recover 
his ſenſes as a ftage-coach, came by; 
The poſtilion hearing a man's groan, 
ſtopped his horſes; and told the coach- 
man, he. was certain there was a dead 
man lying in the ditch, for be heard 
him groan. * Go on, firrah!? ſays the 
coachman; * we are confounded late, 
and have no time to look after dead 
* men. A lady, who heard what the 
poſtilion ſaid, and likewiſe heard the 
groan, called eagerly to the coachman, 
” ſtop _ _ _ the me 

n which he bid the poſtilion alight, 
— look into the Fe" ty He aid for 
and returned, that there was a. man 
ſitting upright, as naked as ever he 
was born. 0 J- ſus l' cried the 


lady, a naked man! Dear coachman, 
drive on, and leave him. 


Upon this 
the gentlemen got out of the coach; 
and Joſeph begged them to have mercy 
upon him, for. that he had been rob- 


bed, and almoſt beaten. ta death. 
*.Robbed!* cries an old gentleman.; 
© let us make all the haſte inable, 


or we ſhall be robbed too. A young 
man, who belonged to the law, an- 
{wered, he wiſhed. they had paſled: by 
without taking any notice; but that 
now they. might, be. proved to baue 
been laſt in lis compamm if he moo 


* 
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| bleeding and ſhivering 


Coats 
* 
* 1 
— 


+, /the might be called. to ſome as - 
— for — — — — 
thopght it adviſeable to ſave the 
— liſe, for their own Abel IF 
poſſible: 3 r N 
the 's ing that t it. 
He ee * to take the 
man into the coach, and carry him to 
the next inn. The lady inſiſted, that 


he ſhould not come into the coach; that 


if they lifted him in, ſhe would herſelf 
alight; for ſhe had rather ſtay in that 

to all eternity, than ride with a 
naked man- The coachman objected, 
that he could not ſuffer him to be taken 
in, unleſs ſomebody would Pay a ſuil- 

for his carriage the four miles, 


* Ii 
which the two-gentlemen. refuſed to do. 


But the lawyer, who was afraid of ſome 
miſchief happening to himſelf if the 


wretch was left behind in that condi- 


tionz ſaying, no man could be too cau- 
tious in theſe matters, and that he re- 
membered very extraordinary caſes in 


the books; threatened the coachman, + 
aud bid him deny taking him up at his 


rilz for that if he died, he ſhould be 
indifted for his murder; and'if he lived, 


and-brought an action againſt him, he 


would willingly take 4 brief in it. 
Theſe words had a ſenſible effect on the 
coachmang who was well - acquainted 


with the perſon that ſpoke them; and 
the old gentleman above-mentioned, - 

thinking the naked man would afford 
him frequent op 


ities of . 
his wit to the lady, offered to join with 
the company in giving a mug of beer 
for his fare; till partly alarmed by the 
threats of the one, and partly. by the 
iſes of the other, and bein per- 
pe, a litult moved with compaſſion at 
the poor creature's condition, who ſtood 
— ky the cold, 
at length agreed; and Joſeph was 
now * to the coach, where ſee - 
ing the lady, who held the ſticks of 
her fan before her eyes, he abſolutely 
refuſed; miſerable as he was, to enter, 
unleſs he was furniſhed with ſufficient” 


covering, to prevent I | 


ö — 80 apt op 
was this young man; ſuch m ; 
fefts had the ſpotleſs example of the 
amiable Pamela, and the excellent ſer- 
mow of Me. | Adams, wrought upon 


Though gh. there were ſeveral great- 


* 


od. 
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Her this difficulty which joſeph - 


The two gentlemen com- 
— they — Look ond 2 not 
pare à rag; and the man of wit ſayings. 
with a laugh, that charity — 
home; and · the coachman, ho had two 
great - eoats ſpread under him, refuſed 
to lend either, leſt they ſhould be made 


bloody; the lady's foetman- deſired ta 


be excuſed for the ſame reaſon, which + 
the lady herſelf, notwithſtanding her 
abhorrence of a naked man, approved; . 
and it js more than py 9k Jo- 
ſeph, Who obſtinately adhered to bis 
modeſt reſolution, muſt have periſhed 
unleſs the poſtilion (a lad who hath 
been fince tranſported. for robbing 2 
hen-rooſ)- had voluntarily ſtrĩpped of 
a great-coat, his only garment, at the 


ſame time ſwearing a great oath (fot 


which be was rebuked by the paſlen- 
gers) that he would rather ride in his 

irt all his life, than ſuffer a fellow- - 
creature to lie in ſo miſerable'a condi- 
tion. 


Joſeph, having put on the greatecont,. 
was lifted into the coach, which now 
ceeded on it's journey. He declared 
imſelf almoſt dead with the cold, hich 
gave the man of wit an occaſion to aſle/ 
the lady, if ſhe could not accommodate. 
bim a dram. She anſwered with. 
ſome reſentment, ſhe- wondered at his: 
aſking her ſuch a queſtion; but aſſured; 
him ſhe never taſted any ſuch things 
The lawyer was enquiring into the 
circumſtances of the robbery, when the 
coach ſtopped; and one of the ruſſiana 
putting a piſtol in, demanded their mo- 
ney of the paſſengers, who readily gave: 
it them; and the lady, in her fright, 
delivered up a little filver bottle, of: 
about a half- pint ſize, which-the rogue, 
clapping it to his mouth, and drinking 
her „declared held ſome of the 
beſt Manta he had ever taſted, Thie 
the lady afterwards aſſured the company 
was the miſtake of her maid; for that 
ſhe had ordered her to fill the botile with 
Hungary-water, ; 


informed the companys 
been day-light, =as | | 
come at bis piſtols,” be would not have = 
ſubminted to the 822 likewiſe - ' 
ſet forth, that he had met high - | 
waymen when be travelled on horſe- 
D buck, 


* to refide in 
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back, but none ever durſt attack bim; 


0 „ 


9 


concluding that if he had not been 
more afraid for the lady than for him- 
ſchf, he "ſhould not haye now parted 


with his money fo eaſily. 
At wit 's'$ 
p 


ty poekets, ſo the gen - 


tleman, whoſe pre have above 
remarked; as ſoon as 


alluſions to Adam and Eve, and ſaid 


many excellent things on figs and fig- 


leaves; which, perhaps, gave more of- 
fenee to Joſeph than to any other in the 


com 4 153 j > FT 
. The' lawyer _— _ ſeveral” 
v tty jeſts, without departing 
fon e Srofeffion, He-ſaid, if — 
ſepli and the lady were alone, he would 
bi more capable of making a 
ance to her, as his affairs were not 2 
tered with any ineumbrance; he'd war- 
rant, he ſoon ſuffered a recovery by a 
writ of entry, which was the proper way 
to create heirs in tail; that for his own 


part, he would engage to make ſo firm 
| @:ſettlementin a coach, that there ſhould 


be no danger of an gjement: with an 


inundation of the like gibberiſh, which 
he continued to vent till the coach arriv- 
ed at an inn; where one fervant-maid- 
only was vp in readinoſs to attend the 
cbachman, and furniſh- him with cold 
meat and a dram, Joſeph defired to 
alight, and that he might have a bed 


prepared for him, which themaid readily 


promiſed to perform; and being a good- 
natured wench, and not ſo ſqueamiſh as 
the lady had been, ſhe clapped à large 


t on the fire, and furniſhing Joſeph 
Vith a great - coat belonging to one of 
the hoſtlers, deſired him to fit down and 


warm himſelf, whilſt ſhe made his bed. 
Thecoachman, in the mean time, took 
en opportunity to call up 'a ſurgeon, 


ho lired within a few doors: after 
which he reminded his paſſengers ho- 


late they were z and, after they had ta- 
ken leave of Joſeph, hurried them off 
o * 1 


as faſt as he could. | 


' « The:wench ſoon got; Joſeph to bed, 
and-promiſed-to-uſe her intereſt to dor- 
rew him a ſhirtz'-but imagibing; as ſhe? 


afterwards faid, by his being ſo bloody, 


dat he mut be n. dead man,: ſhe ran! 
veith all ſpeed to haſten ihb ſurgeon, 


who” was more than half drefſed, ap- 
prchending tat the cbach had! been! 
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enerully obſerved to love 


| had parted 
with his money, began to grow won- 
derfully facetious. He made frequent 


© where's his money to 
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overturned, arid ſome gentleman or lady 
hurt; As ſoon as the wench had in- 
formed him at his window that it was 
a poor footcpaſſenger; who' had been 
ſtripped of all he had, and almoſt mur - 
dered ; he chid her for diſturbing him 
ſo early, flipped off his cloathe again, 
= very quietly returned to bed and to 
; | ; (97 ex St - Ivy 7 
whereas began to ſhew her bloom - 
ng cheeks” over the ' hilly, whilſt ien 
millions of feathered ſongſters, injocund 
chorus, repeated odes a thouſand times 
ſweeter than thoſe of our laureat, and 
ſung both tbe day and the ſong's when 
the maſter of the inn, Mr. Tow-wouſe, 
aroſe, and learning from his maid an 
account of 'the * and the ſitua· 
tion of his poor naked gueſt; he ſhook 
his head, and cried-— Good lack a- 


day! and then ordered the girl to 


carry him one of his own ſhirts 

Mrs. Tow-wouſe was juſt awake, 
and had ſtretched out her ams in vain 
to fold her departed huſband, when the 
maid entered the room. Who's there ? 


Betty? Yes, Madam. ! Where's 


© -your maſter? He's: without, Ma- 
dam; he hath ſent me for a a ſhirt to 
lend a poor naked man, Who hath 
been robhed and murdered. Touch 
one, if you dare, you flutY ſaid Mrs. 
Tow-wouſe; your maſter is a pretty 
ſort of a man to take in naked vaga- 
bonds, and clothe them with his own 
© cloaths. I ſhall. have no ſuch do- 
© ings. If you offer te touch any 
© things I will throw the chamber-pot 
© at your head. Go, ſend your ma- 
enter to me.“ Yes, Madam,“ an- 
ſwered Betty. As ſoon-as he came in, 
ſhe thus began —“ What the devil do 
« you mean by this, Mr. Tow wouſe ? 
Am I to buy ſhirts to lend to a ſet of 
6. ſcabby raſcals? “ My dear, ſaid 
Mr. Tow-wouſe, | this is à poor 
<.wretch)—* Ves, ſays ſne, Ik Oo] 
it is a poor wretch; but what the devil 
© have we to do with poor wretches? 
„„The law makes us provide for too 
© many already. We ſhall have thirty 
or forty poor wretehes in red coats 
ſhortly" My dear,“ cries To. 
wouſe, this man hath been robbed of 
all he had.“ Well, theo,” faid ne, 
his reckon- 
© ing? Why -doth not ſuch a feln, 
go ta an ale houſe? I ſhall ſend Hm 
packing as ſοn as I am g Fiodluce 
C e e $344 2962 eee 
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vn poor Joſeph. | The ſurgeon 


and the ſu 


fair, 8 
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©, you? My dear, ſaid he, com- 
mon charity won't. ſuffer you to-do 


that. Common charity, a f—t!' 
ſays-ſher + common charity teaches us 
to provide for ourſelves, and our fa- 
s miliesz and I and mine won't be ruin- 
ed by your charity, I aſſure you,'— 
Well,“ fays he, my dear, do as 


| 2 will when you are up; you know 
0 


never contradict you.“ No," ſays 
ſhe, “if the deri th to contradict me, 
« I would make the houſe too hot to 
hold him. rr : 
Wich ſuch like diſcourſes they con - 
ſuwed near half an hour, whilſt Betty 
provided a ſhirt from the hoſtler, who 
was one of her ſweethearts, and put it 
had like - 
wiſe at laſt viſited him, and waſhed and 
dreſſed his wounds, and was now come 
to acquaint Mr. Tow-wouſe, that his 
et. as in ſuch extreme danger of his 
e, that he ſcarce ſaw any hopes of his 
very. Here's a pretty kettle of 
© fiſh}. cxies Mrs. Tow-wouſe, gu 
© have-brought upon us! We are like 
to have a ral at our own expence. 
Tow-woule (who, notwithſtauding his 
charity, would have given his vote as 
freely as ever he did at an election, that 
any other houſe in the kingdom ſhould 


have quiet — of his gueſt) an- 


ſwered . My dear, I am not to blame; 


* 
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him to be in any danger: to which the 
ſurgeon very baneſtiy | anſwered, he 
feared he was, for that his pulſe wus 


very exalted and feveriſhz and if his 
fever ſhould prove more than Se. 


: malick, it would be impoſſible to ſave 


him. Joſeph, fetching a deep ſigh, 
cried “ Poor Fanny, I would I could 
© have lived to ſee thee! but God's will 
be done. , 


- The ſurgeon then adviſed bim, if be 


had any worldly affairs to ſettle, that he 
would do it as ſoon as poſſible; for 


though he ho 


he might recover 
he thought Neil obliged to — md 


bim he. was in great danger; and if the 
malign concoction of his humours 


capable to make bis will. 


ſhould cauſe a ſuſcitation of his fever, 
he might ſoon grow delirious, and in- 
Joſeph ans 


_ fweredy that it was impoſſible for any 


4 


creature in the univerſe to be in a 


condition than. himſelf; for, ſince the 


robbery, he had not one thing of any 


oon, had, faid he, a 


* 


* 


he was brought hither by the ſtage- 
© coach; and Betty had put him to bed 


_ © before I was flirring.'=—— I'll Betty 


her garments on, the other half under 
her arm, ſhe ſallied out in queſt of the 
unfortunate. Betty; whilſt 


poor Joſeph, and enquire into the 


umſtances of this melancholy af- bod 


\ 

et Res Boo Bl 
WHAT. -MAPPENED-TO JOSEPH DU- 
| RING/ Mis SICKNESS. AT THE 


IdR, WITH: THE- CURIOUS bis- 
- COURSE, BETWEEN. HIM AND MR. 


BARKABAS, THE PARSON OF THE 


. vx, af 7 n 2 fc. 
52 as Joſeph had communi- 
TX cated the particular hiſtory of the 


\ obhery, {together with a ſhort account 
55 


1 and his intended journey, 


* 


n went to pay a-viſit to 


kind whatever, which he could call his 
| poor little 
piece of gold, which they took away, 
that would have been a comfort to me 
© inallmy afflitions: but ſurely, Fanny, 
I want nothing to remind me of thee! - 
I have thy dear image in my heart, 
8 4 — — can cob po it thence.” 
oſeph deſired ns to write 
A — but — refuſed him, and 


| he was adviſed to uſe all his endeavours 
4 hberl' {ays ſhe. At which, with half 


ow-woule 
une the ſurgeon. deſpaired. of -mak- 


to compoſe himſelf. They then left 
him; and Mr. Tow-wouſe ſent to a 
clergyman to come and adminiſter his 

— offices to the ſoul of poor Joſeph, 


ing any ſucceſsful applications to his 
| 7. en 24 | a » 
Mr. Barnabas (for that was the 


clergyman's name) came as ſoon as 
ſent tor; and having ficſt drank a diſu 
af tea with the landlady, and after- 


wards a bowl of punch with the land- 


lord, he walked up to the room whete 


Joſeph lay + but, finding him aſleep, re- 


. turned to take the other ſneaker; which 


when he had finiſhed, he again crept : 


ner .. n 
0, moſt adorable Pamela | moſt 


ſoftly up to the chamber-duars.: and, 


having opened it, heard the ſick man 


talking to himſelf in the following man- 


1 8 
4 . 


- 4 yirtnous filter | whoſe example chu 


© Alone enable me to withitapd all we 


- 


3 


_— temptations of riches and beauty, and 


- © mayeſt meet comfort in 


had pleaſed Heaven that I-ſhould ever 
have come unto them; what riches, 


or hanoursy/or pleaſures, can make 


us amends for the loſs of innocence ? 
Doth not that alone afford us more 


2 ftonſolation than all worldly acquiſi- 


4 tions? What but innocence and vir- 


e tue could give any comfort to ſuch 


a miſerable wretch as 1 am? Yet 
$* theſe can make me prefer this ſick and 


painful bed to all the pleaſures 1 
„ ſhould have found in my | lady's. - 
ſelf of all human paffions, and fin hig 
heart above. 'Joſeph- anſwered, that 


6 Theſe ean make me face death without 


| © © fear: and though I love my Fan- 


ny more than ever man loved a 
s woman, theſe can teach me to reſign 


. .$- myſelf to the Divine will, without re- 


-$. pining. ©, thou delightful, charm- 
ing creature! if Heaven had indulged 
-® thee to my arms, the pooreſt, hum. 
bleſt tate, would have been a paradiſe; 
©. E could! have lived with thee in the 
'* loweſt cottage, without envying the 
- # palaces, the dainties, or the riches, 
of any man breathing, But I muſt 
leave thee, leave thee for ever, my 
$. deareſt 1! T muſt think of an- 
other world; and — 2 thou 

is.“ Bar- 
- nabas thought he had heard enough; 
fo down ſtairs he went, and told Tow- 
-wouſe he could do his gueſt no ſervice, 
9 ——— he was very light · headed, and 
had uttered nothing but a rhapſody of 


nonſenſe all the time he flaid in the 


en 
n 00%n, and found his patient in a higher 


- fever, as he ſaid, than when he left him, 
not delirious; for, notwith- 


* 


„ flanding Mr. Barnabas's opinion, he 


had not been once out of his ſenſes ſince 
his arrival at the inn. i 


Mr. Barnabas wat again ſent for, 


and with much difficulty prevailed on 
_ to: make another vit. As ſoon as he 
- entered the room, he told Joſeph, he 
- was come to pray by him, and to pre- 


pare him for another world: in the firſt - 
- guilty of, a 
mitted he was fincerely ſorry for. - Bar- 
nabas ſaid that was enough: and then 


place, therefore, he hoped he had re- 
pented of all his fins. Joſeph aniſwer- 
d, he hoped he had: but there was one 
thing which he knew not- whether he 
— call a ſin; if it was, he feared he 
Mould die in the commiſſion of it; and 
that was the regret of parting with a 
voung woman, whom he loved-as ten : 


poarting from 
ſo tormenting, as the fear of what the 


be obliged 
him to accompliſh + it. Barnabas re- 
plied, that muſt be done by grace. 


That,“ cries Barnabas, 4 


-© but if I was to meet them again 
am aftaid I ſhould attack them, and 
Kill them too, if I could. Doubt - 
- © Jefs,* anſwered Barnabas, it is law- 
ful to Kill a thief; but can you ſay, 
you forgive them as a "chriſtian 
ought?“ Joſe 
that forgiveneſs was. That is, an- 
ſwered B. 


Joſeph —.— he fo 


might repeat over a few 


dition he was maſter of; ſome 
parlour, where the in 


punch were all in readineſs: ww 
hg = 


TRE ADVENTURES OF 


derly as he did his trings. Bar- 
to preſerve my virtue pure and chaſte, nabas bade him be aſſured, that amy 
. for the arms df my dear Fanny, if it repining at the Divine wi was ohe of 


the greateſt ſins he could commit; that 
he ought 10 for 
und think of chi 


| 2 704 ö h 
ſaid, — aa rare U—ꝓ— e 
next, he could forget his Farmy; and 
that the thought, however N 6f 
r for ever; way notthalf 


would fuffer- when ſhe knew hie mis - 


fortune. Barnabas ſaid/ that ſuch fears 


argued a diffidence and deſpondente 
riminal; that he muſt dideſt him. 


was what he deſired to do, and ſhould 
to him, if he would enable 


Joſeph beſought him to diſcover how he 


might attain it. Barnabas anſwered 
6: 

1 
tioned him - concerni | 
of the thieves, | Joſeph anfwertd; he 
- feared that was more than he c do: 


er and faith.” He then queſ- 
his forgiveneſs 


for nothing would give him mort plea - 
ſure than to hear they were taken. 


*. ſake of juſtice?'—" "Yes," ſaid; Joſ 


me 
721 


ph deſired to know what 


arnabas, to forgive them as 
48 it is to forgive them as in ſhort, 
tit is to forgive them as à chrĩſtian. 
ve them as much 
as he could. Well, well,“ faid Bar- 
nabas, that will do. He then de- 
manded of him, if he remembered an 

more ſins unrepented of; and if he a 
he deſired bim to · make haſte and repent 


* 


ther. 7 Joſeph anſwered, he 
recolle&t any dee 


proceeded to prayer with all the expe- 


pany then waiting for him below in the 
jents for 


— 


of them as faſt as he could, that theß 
ayers toge- _ 
could not 
— — crimes he had been 


JD 


% 
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(ae would queer the range till he 
- came, 


14 ſeph he wat dry, and 
N. 4 — which — 4 re- 


-and-could notibe all day; but 
2 carey up ſome n. 


Betty 

— but Joſeph, as ſoon as he had 
tuſted it, ſaid, he feared it would in- 
- erediſe is fever, and that he Ro 
very muety for tea: to which the 
-natured-Betty anſwered, he tho 
tea, if there was any in the land. She 
' accordingly went and bought him ſome 
her ſelf, and attended him with it; where 
e wil leave her and Joſeph together 
for ſome time, to entertain the reader 
9 a n 


obeyed her miſtreſs's com- 


* cen Ar. xv. 


pL VERY *FULL OF -ADVEN- 
| TURES, WHICH SUCCEEDED EACH 
; run AT THE INN © 


2 now the duſk of theerening, 
when a grave perſon rode into the 
inn, and committing his horſe to the 


hoſtler, went directly into the kitchen; 


"and _ called for a pipe of tobacco, 
took his place ba the fire ſide, where 
ſeveral o Hons were likewiſe al- 


The diſcourſe ran altogether'on the 
' robhery which was committed the 
night before, and on the wretch, 
Who lay above in the dreadful condi- 
tion in "which we have already ſeen 
him. Mrs. Tow-wouſe ſaid, the 
wondered what the devil Tom Whip- 
well meant by hringing ſuch gueſts to 
her houſe, when there were ſo many 
' ale-houſes on the'road p 

reception. 
died, the 


- ſembled. 


ſh ſhould be at the expence 


of the —— nothing 
would ſerve the fellow 's turn but tea, 


mne would aſſure him. Betty, who was 
{juſt returned from ber charitable office, 
anſwered; ſhe believed he was a entle. 
„un, for the never faw- a' finer ſkin in 
ber life; '* Pox on his ſkin?” replied 


Mars, ene *1 oppoſe thiv'is geatleman, 


«23 


fhould ever call at the Dragon" which, 
it ſeems, was the ſign of the inn.) 
ported to Mrs. *Tow-wouſe, who an- 


ſwered, ſhe had juſt done drinking i it, 


2 : 


for their 
But fhe are kin, if he 


24 


© all we are like ta have for thereckon- 
© ing. I defire no ſuch gentlemen 


The gentleman lately — _ 
vered a great deal of emotion at the'di 
treſs of this poor creature, hom he ob- 
ſerved to be fallen not into the moſt 
compaſſionate hands. And, indeed, if 
Mrs. Tow-wouſe had given no utter- 
ance to the ſweetneſs of her temper, na- 
ture had taken ſuch pains in her coun- 


tenance, that Hogarth himſelf never 


gave more expreſſion to a picture. 
Her perſon was ' ſhort, thin, and 


- crooked; | Her forehead rojectecd in the 
middle, and thence — nded in à de- 
 clivity to the top of her noſe, which-was 
"ſharp and red, and would have hung 
over her hips, had not nature turned up 
the end of it, Her lips were two bits of 
' ſkin, which, whenever ſhe ſpoke, the 
drew together i ina purſe, Herchin was 
perked; and at the upper end of that 
'{kin which compoſed her cheeks,” ſtood 
two bones, that 'almoſt hid a pair of 
ſmall red eyes. Add to this, a voice 


moſt wonderfully adapted to the ſenti- 
ments it was to conveys" bei 
and hoarſe. / 


thou. 


It is not eaſy to ſay, Une the 
— — had conceived à greater diſ- 
ke for his landlady, or compaſſion for 


her unhappy gueſt. He enquired 
' earneſtly” of the ſurgeon, h 9 


come into the kitchen, 7 he had 
any hopes of his recovery. 
him to uſe all poſſible means . 5 itz 


telling him, it was the duty of men EYE 
all profeſſions to apply their fil} 
for the relief of the poor and nee mw 
The ſurgeon anſwered, he ſhould inks ; 
proper care: but he defied all the 

s in London to do him any 
Pray, Sir,” faid the gentleman, '* what 
are his wounds?" Why, do you 
© 'know any thing of wounds?” ſays i 
ſurgeon, (winking upon Mrs. | 
wouſe.) Sir, I have a ſmall W 


2 ing in ſurgery, anſwered the gentle - 


man. K liyatierrs 


„ ha, bol“ 
ſaid the ſurgeon; © 


belle drt 3 'A 


© ſmatterivg, indeed!“ 926g 


The'com ny were all dheraribe; xo 


—— Fo ar the doctor, who was 
what they call « dry fellow; * 
— — 5 1 
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Iz THE ADVENTURES or 
* He began therefore, with an air of 


triumph I., ſuppoſe, Sir, vou have 
© ravellc of No really, Jus ſaid 
the gentleman. Ho! then you bave 
* practiſed in the hoſpitals, perhaps. 
" No, Sir. “ Hum! not that nei- 
ther ?, Whence, Sir, then, if I may 
© be 10 bold to enquire; have you got 
« your knowledge in ſurgery?'— Sir,” 
anſwered: the gentleman, * I do not 
© pretend. to much; but the little I 
* know, I have from books.? 
Books ' cries the doctor: what, 
* I ſuppoſe you have read Galen and 

ee No, Sir,” ſaid. the 
gentleman. How! you, underſtand 
© ſurgery,” anſwers the doctor, and 
© not read Galen and Hippocrates !'— 
© Sir,” cries the other, | believe there 


are many ſurgeons who have never 


© read theſe authors.'—* I believe ſo 
too, ſays the doctor; more ſhame 
©* for them: but thanks to my educa- 


© tion, I have them by heart, and am 


© very ſeldom without them both in my 
.* pocket.'—-+ They are pretty large 
c ks," ſaid entleman. Aye, 
ſaid the doctor, f believe I know how 
large they are better than you. (At 
which he fell a winking, and the whole 
company burſt into a laugh. _.. 
ee doctor, purſuing his triumph, 


aſked the gentleman, if he did not un- 


derſtand phyſick as well as ſurgery. 
© Rathex. better,” anſwered the gentle- 
man. Aye, like enough, cries, the 
doctor, with a wink. Why, I know 
« a little of phyſick too,'— I wiſh, I 
© © Knew half fo much, ſaid Tow-wouſe, 
© I'd, never wear an apron again. 
Why, I believe, landlord,” cries the 
doctor, there are few men, though I 
* ſay it, within twelve miles of the 
© ek. that handle a fever better. Ve- 
niente accurrite morbo: that is my 
© method, I ſuppoſe, brother, you un- 
+ derſtand Latin? -“ A little, ſays the 
gentleman. Aye, and Greek now, 
« I'll warrant vou: Ton dapomibominas, 
4 polufloſooio Thalafſes.. But I have al- 
© moſt forgot theſe things ; I could have 
© repeated Homer by heart _once.'— 
© Itags! the. gentleman has caught a 
* fraiter,” ſays Mrs. Tow-wouſe; (at 
which they al fell a laughing.) 5 

The gentleman, who had not the leaſt 


- 


: 
G A 


uffcKtion for jokiog, very contentedly * hvery belo 


| 19192 areas. 11. e 
ſuffered the doctor to enjoy his: vie- 
tory; Which he did! with po ſmall 


ſatis faction: apd ha- ing. 75 fficiently 


ſounded his depth, told him, he -was 
thoroughly convinced of hie great 
learning and, abilities; and that he 
would be obliged to him, if he would 
let him know his opinion of his pa- 
. tient's caſe above ſtairs. Six, ſays 
the doctor, his caſe is that of à dead 
„ man. The coutuſioij on his, head 
© has perforated tlie internal mem - 
© brane. of the . occiput, and diwolli- 
cated that radical ſmall minute invi- 
© ſible nerue which coheres ta the peri- 
cCcranium; and this was attended with. 
© a fever at firſt mptamatich, then 
, hae aiick ; and he is at length grown 
* gelifuus 3 or delirious, as the yulgar 
6 exprels.it.' | wg rat fork 
He was proceeding in this learned 
manner, when a mighty noiſe inter- 
rupted him. Some young fellows in 
the neighbourhood had taken one of 
the. thieves, and were bringing him 
into the inn. Betty ran up ſtairs with 
this news to Joſeph; — begged they 
might ſearch for a little piece of broken 
gold, which had a ribband tied to it, 
and which he could ſwear to amongſt 
all the hoards of the richeſt men in he 
une n bn a bl orgs; ac 
Notwithſtanding; the , fellow's per- 
ſiſting in his innacenfe,, the mob were 
very buſy. in ſearching, him, and pre- 
ſently, among other things, pulled opt 
the piece of gold juſt mentioned 


vrhich, Betty no ſooner ſaw, than ſue 


laid violent Bands on it, and conveyed 
it up to Joſeph, who received at, with 
raptures of joy, and hugging it in his 
bolom, declared he could now die con- 
tented. wats | „bun ie 
Within a few minutes afterwards, 
came in ſome other fellows, with a byg- 
dle which they had found in a ditch ; 
and which was, indeed, the cloaihs 
which had been ſtripped off ſrom Joſeph, 
and the other things they had taken 


noeoder ſam the coats 


from him. 
The gentleman | 
be declared he knew the-livery;z 


* 


"and, ib it had been taken from the por 

creature above ſtairs, deſired he might 
ſee him; for that he wat very well ae- 
mot 


HH 


quainted with 


family to whom 
71 4 ba +1 L — 


* 


He was accordingly conducted up by 


Betty But what, reader, was the 


ſirprize on both ſides, when he ſaw Jo- 


ſeph was the perſon in ded; and when 


ſeph diſcovered the face of his good 
friend Mr. Abraham Adams! * 
It would be — to inſert a 
diſtourſe which chi 
relation of matters already well known 
to the reader: for as ſoon as the curate 
had ſatis ſied Joſeph concerning the per · 
fe& health of his Fanny, he was, on 
his ſide, very inquiſitive into all the 
——— which had produced this un- 
ortunate accident. | 
To returit therefore — the kitchen, 
where great variety of company were 
new aſſembled — the — the 


. bouſe;'as well as the neighbourhood ; ſo 


much delight do men take in contem- 
plating the countenance of a thief ! 

__*Mr;/Fow:woule began to rub his 
hands with pleaſure, at ſecing ſo large 
ai · aſſembly; 'who would, he hoped, 


efly turned on the 


ſhortly adjourn into ſeveral apartments, 


in order to difcourſe over the robbery, 


and drink a health to all honeſt men. 


tune ir Was commonly to ſee things a 


e fely, began to rail at thoſe 


he brought the fellow into her houſe; 


* 


telling her NNbandß they were likely to 


But Mrs. Towewouſe, whoſe mis for- 


thrive Who kept A-houſe of entertain- 


ment fot beggars and tiſeves. 
The: ob had now finiſhed their 


ſeareh anf cou, find nothing abaut 
the captive likely to prove any evidenee; 


for as to the cloaths, though the mob 
were very well ſati:fied with that proof, 
yet, as the ſurgeon obſerved, they could 
not convict him, becauſe they were not 


found in his cuftody ; to which Barna- 
bas agreed, and added, that theſe were 


bona waviata, and belonged to the lord 


of the manor. . " 
How, ſays the ſurgeon, do you 


* ſay theſe goods belong to the lord of 


£ the manor ?'——* I do,” cried Barna- 
bas. Then 1 deny it,” (ſays the ſur- 
geen. What can the lord of the ma- 


© 'nor have to do in the caſe? Will aby 
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Barnabas, * in ſome ſenſe; for the law | 
makes a difference between thin 

© ſtolen, and things found : for a thing 
6 os be ſtolen that never is found : 
© and a thing may be found that never 
© was ſtolen, Now goods that are 
© both ſtolen and found, are waw- 


© ata; and they belong to the lord of 


© the manor.'—* $6 the lord of the ma- 
* nor is the receiver of ſtolen goods, 
ſays the doctor; (at which there was an 
univerſal laugh, being firſt begun by 


himſelf.) 


While the png, by perſiſting in 
his innocence, had almoft (as there was, 
no evidence againſt him) brought over 
Barnabas, the ſurgeon, Tow-wouſe, 


and ſevesal others, to his fide; Betty 


informed them, that they had over-- 
looked a little piece of gold, which ſhe. 
carried up to the man in bed; and 


which he offered to {wear to among 3 


million; aye, amongſt ten thouſand. 
This immediately turned the ſcale againſt 
the priſoner; and every one now con- 
cluded him guilty. ' It was reſolved, 
therefore, to keep him ſecured that 
night, aud early in the morning to carry 
him before à juſtice. 32 
N * 


CHAP. xv. 


SHEWING' HOW MRS. TOW-WOUSE 
WAS A LITTLE MOLLIFIED; AND, 
' HOW OFFICIOUS MR. BARNABAS 
AND THE SURGEON' WERE TO. 
"PROSECUTE THE THIEF; WITH. 
A . DISSERTATION ACCOUNTING. 
FOR THEIR ZEAL, AND THAT 

or MANY OTHER. PERSONS NOT 
' MENTIONED IN THIS HISTORY. 


ETTY told her” miſtreſs, e 
believed the man in bed was a. 
greater man than they took him for: 


for, beſides the extreme whiteneſs of 


his ſkin, and the ſofneſs of his hands;' 


one atrempt to perſuade me what a 


man finds is not his don I hate 


heard ſays an old fellow in the cor- 


ner; Jyſtice Wiſe one ay, that ik 
diſcharge the duty of a christian, ſiner 


every man had -bis right; Hate ver is 


found belongs to the King ef Lon- 


Fe 


17 to 914/540 


II” © * +4 *pul wv 1 
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ee 


ſhe obſerved a very great familiarity be- 
tween the gentleman and Him; and 
added, ſhe was certain they were inti- 
mate acquairitance, if not relations. 
This ſome what abated the ſeverity 
of Mrs. Tow. woufe's countenance. 
She ſaid, God forbid ſhe mould not 


the poor gentleman was brouglit to her 
houſe. She had z'nattfraFantipathy to 
e e ee 


* * N 70 #4 
ee O07 5.9 - — 4a 


4 
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_ ©/ſhould want any thing in my houſe!” 


ay 
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W but could pity.the miefar- - 
tunes of a-chriftian as ſoon as another. 
Tow. v ſaid— “ If the traveller be 
121 72 gentleman, though he hath no mo- 
| . caſion; HY th family were in ur- 
0 „Ba be paid hereafter; ſo you may 


ney about him now, we we ſhall mo 


begin to, ſcore whenever you will.“ 


s. Tow. wouſe . anſwered—* Hold 
«your fimple tongue, and dor't inſtruẽt 


* me in my buſine ſs. I am ſure I am 
* ſorry fo the 1 s misfortune 
with all m rt; and I hope the 
4 villain whe bach uſed him ſo barba- 
* roufly,. will be hanged.—Betty, go, 
* ſee what he wants: God forbid he 


Barnabas and the ſurgeon went up to 
Joſeph, to atisfy them 


hemſelves concer 4 | 
the piece of gold. Joſeph was with 
upon to ſhew it them; 


ficulty. prevailed 


but would by no entreaties be brought 
to deliver it out of his own. poſſeſſion. 
He, however, atteſted this to be the 
ſame. which had been taken from him; 
and Betiy was ready to ſwear to the 
finding it on the thief. 

The only difficulty, that remained, 
was how to produce this. gold before 
the juſtice: for as to carrying Joſeph 
himſelf, it ſeemed impoſſible z nor was 


there any great likelihood: of obtaining 


it from him: for he had faſtened it 


with.a-ribband to his arm, and ſolemn. 
by. y vowed, that nothing but irreſiſtible 


oree ſhould ever ſeparate. them; in 


which reſolution, Mr. Adams, clench- 


ing a fiſt rather leſs. than the. knuckle 
of an ox, declared he would ſupport 


A diſpute aroſe on chis occaſion con- 
cerning.evidence, not very neceſſary to 


- be * £42 here; after which the — 
Atreſſed Miu, Joſeph's head j ſtill perſiſt- 


ing in the immiuent in which 
his patient lay z but con uding, op 
2 very important look, that he 


would ſee. him in the morning. 

which Barpabas and he departed, and 

left * Joſeph and Mr. Adams to- 
ther. 

9 Joſeph of the de · 


' caGon| of - this journey which he was 
making 10 London, namely, to pub- 
lim der volumes of ſermons : being 
by an adrer- 
by ron ſet forth by a ſociety of 


encouraged, as. he ſaid, 


» who propoſe to 


\ 


_ .. Theſawordojnfukdn 
ſeph. He ſaid — eie 


EL at. 
— * * by TERS 


thou 
— ey WAY on 9 — 


ent _ 2 be ed he — not 

ve in his preſent 0-4. 
finally, he told him, he had nine ſnil- 
lings and three · pence halfpenny in his 
pocket, which he was welcome to uſe 
as he pleaſed. 

This. goodneſs of. Parſon. Adams 
brought tears into Joſeph's eyes: he 
declared, he had now a ſecond. reaſon + 
to defire life, that he might ſhew his 

Adams - 


_ gratitude to ſuch. à friend. 


bade him be chearful z for that he 
plainly ſaw the ſurgeon, beſides his ig- 
norance, deſired to make a merit of 
curing him, though the wounds in his 
head, he perceived, were by no means 
dangerous; and that he was convinced 
he had no fever, and daubted not but 
he would be able to travel in a day or 


two. 


Pup * Nee 
to t 0 bones in 
— 1 
inſide 3 unleſs. that he felt ſ 
very odd iu his ſtomach but he. knew 
not whether that might not ariſe from 
not having 22 — 2 
our hours. Being 
Fi y inclination to eat, he an 
ſwered in the aſſirmative. Then Par- 
ſon Adams defired him to name what 
he had the greateſt fancy for z whether 
a poached eggs or chicken · broth. He 
anſwered, he could eat both very well 3 
but that he ſeemed to have the greateſt, 
3 a piece of boiled beef. and 
ge. t 
Adams was pleaſed with bo perfect a 


to confirmation that he had not the leaſt 
have ſore hopes: that he ſhoul and 


him a ive r draught, and 
Janative ſoporiferous draug 


fever; but adviſed him to a lighter diet 
for that evening, He — ent 
either a rabbit or a fol, I never could 


wih any tolerable certainty diſcouer 


which ; after this; he Was, by Mrs, 
Tow-wouſe's order, conveyed into a 
better bed, r mand mera 


her huſband's ſhirts. - 

In the — | | | 
the ſurgeon came to 4he inna in order 
to ſee the thief couveyed before the juſ- 


tice, They had conſumed the Whale 


- 


„ 


» 
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or a doſt of” 


cerned! how want 
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ſhould take to produce the piece of gold 
4 gainſt him: for they were 


extremely zealous in the buſineſs, 
though neither of them were in the leaſt 
intereſted in the proſecution; neither of 
them ever received any private inju 


ever been fu | 
lick well pi to give them a ſermon 


Ip our reader, therefore, as much as 
pollible to account for this zeal, we muſt 
inform him, that, as this pariſh was 
ſo unfortunate as to have no lawyer in 
it, there had been a conſtant contention 
between the two doctors, ſpiritual and 
phyſical, concerning their abilities in a 
ſcience, in which, as neither of them 
profeſſed it, they had equal pretenſions 
to diſpute each other's opinions. Theſe 
diſputes were carried on with great con- 
tempt on both ſides, and had almoſt di- 
vided the pariſh; Mr. Tow-woufe, and 
one half of the neighbours, inclining 
to the ſurgeon ; and Mrs. Tow-wouſe, 
with the other half, to the parſon. The 
ſurgeon drew his knowledge from thoſe 
;neffimable fountains, called the Attor- 
ney's Pocket Companion, and Mr. 
Jacob's Law Tables: Barnabas truſted 
entirely to Wood's Inftitutes, It hap- 
pened on this occaſion, as was pretty 
frequently the cafe; that theſe twolearn- 
ed men differed about the ſufficiency of 


evidence: the doctor being of opinion, 


that the maidꝰ's oath would eonvict the 
priſoner, without produeing the gold; 
the parſon e contra, totis viribus. To 
diſplay their parts, therefore, before the 
juſtice and the pariſh; was the fole mo- 
tive which we can diſcover to this zeal, 
which both of them pretended to have 
for publiek juſtice, 
O Vanity ! how little is thy force 
acknowledged, or thy operations diſ- 
| y doſt thou de- 
ceive mankind under different diſguiſes! 
Sometimes thou doſt wear the face of 
. ſometimes of generoſity; nay, thou 
haſt the aſſuranee even to put on thoſe 
glorious orhaments which belong only 
to Heroick virtue. Thou odious, de- 
formed monſter! whom prieſts have 
railed at, "philoſophers ' deſpiſed, "and 
poets ridiculed, is there a wretch fo 
abandoned 3d to own - thee for an ac- 
ns in publick 7 yet, how few 

n refoſe to enjoy cee in private? nay, 
thou art the purſuit vf moſt men through 


. 1 5 
Anne ee 
2 = | - © 4 


. < 4 
Sa 


ylick for nothing. To 


their lives. The greateſt villainies are 
daily practiſed to pleaſe-theez nor is the 
meaneſt thief below, or the preateft 
hero above, thy notice. Thy embraces 
are often the ſole aim” and ſole reward 


| of the private robbery and the plun- 
from the fell w, nor had either of them | 
of loving the pub- 


dered province.” It is to pamper up 
thee, thou harlot, that we attempt to 
withdraw from others what we do not 
want, or to withold from them what 
they do. All our paſſions are thy 
ſlaves Avarice itſelf is often no more 
than thy handmaid, and even Luft = 


pimp. The bully Fear, like z coward, 


flies before thee; and Joy and Grief 
hide their heads in thy preſence, 

I know thou wilt think, that whilt 
T abuſe thee, I court theez and that thy 
love hath inſpired me to write this ſar- 
caſtical panegyrick on thee: but thou 
art deceived,'I value thee not x farthing z 
nor will it give me any pain, if thou 
ſhouldft prevail on the reader to cenſure 
this digreſſion as arrant nonſenſe; for 
know, to thy confuſion, that I have in- 
troduced thee for no other purpoſe than 
to lengthen out a ſhort chapter 3 and ſo 
I return to my hiſtory, -» 
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THR ESCAPE OF "THE . THIEF, 
MR. ADAMS's DISAPPOINTMENT. 


, "THE ARRIVAL OF TWO VERY. 
© EXTRAORDINARY er N 


) 


' AND THE 'INTRODUCTTON © QI 
© PARSON ADAMS" T0 KN 
BARNABAS. | 3 


ARNA BAS and the forgeon, 
being returned, as we have faid; 

to the inn, in order to convey the thief 
before the juſtice, Were gleatly con- 
cerned to find a ſmall /#ecident bad 
happened, which ſomewhat diſeoncerted 
them; and this was np other thao the 
thief's eſcape, who had modefily Git 
drawn himſelf by nght, declining alt 
oſtentation, and not chuſing, in imita- 
tion of ſome great men, to Uiſtinguiſſt 
himſelf at the expence of bling por 4 
at. 25 711 c _— . 
When the compapy had, retired the 
evening before, the thief wits derained- 
in a roam where the conſtable, And bus 
of the young ſellowe bd took bim, 
were planted as his guard. About the 
ſecond watch, a Wy cormpliint' of 


WI af 


* 


1 


drou ts made both by the priſoner 


and bis keepers among whom it was 


at laſt agieedy that the conſtable ſhould 
remain on dutu, and the young fellow 
eall up the tapſter; in which diſpoſition 


te latter apprehemiled not the leaſt dan- 


- 


ſieeſſed himſel 


ger, 486 the conſtable was well armed, 


and could. beſides: eaſily ſummon him 


back to his aſſiſtande, if the priſoner 
made the leaſt attempt to. gain his li- 

5 young fellow. had not long left 
the room, before it came into the con- 
ftable's ho tos 2 might 
leap on him by ſurprize, and t y 
he him-of the uſe of his — 


4 
% 


2, eſpecially the Jong Raff, in which 
chiefly confided, might-reduce the 


ſucceſs of a ſtruggle to an equal chance. 
He wiſely, therefore, to prevent this 
inconvenience, flipp:d out of the room 
himſelf, and locked the door, ww 
without, with his ſtaff in his hand, 
ready lifted to fell the unhappy priſon 
er, if by ill fortune he ſhould attempt 
to break out. 

But human life, as hath been diſco- 
vered by ſome great man of other, (for 
F would by no means be underſtood to 
affect the honour of making any ſuch 
. diſcovery) very much reſembles a game 
of. cheſa: ſor, as in the latter, whilſt a 
8 r is too attentive to ſecure himſelf 
: Frongly-on one ſide the board, he 
ia apt to leave an ning on 
che other; ſo. doth it often happen in 
life, and ſo did it happen on this occa- 
ſion; for, whilſt the cautious conſtable 
with ſuch wonderful ſagacity had poi- 
f of the door, he moll un- 

the window. 


happily f 
cats eee 
no ſooner perceived this opening, 
than he began to move that _ 
Anding the' paſſage caly, be took with 
bim the young f Fu 's hat; 7 
out any ceremonꝝ ſtepped into the 
2 the belt of is way. | 
. The young 1 mba 
double N | „ Was a litt 
pri n the conſtable at the 
£.deory tut much more ſo, when, the 
being opened, he perceived the 


4 | 
> 9 made his eſcape, and which, 


* He threw down the best, and 
Without uttering any thing to the con- 
pt à hearty cure or two, 


nimpbly, Jeaped wut at the, vid 
"TE E r. 


Th 


et, who. played on the other 
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and went agai — of hiv gray 
n to loſe the L 
which he had aſſured himſelf of, 


The conſtable hath not deen diſ- 
charged of ſuſpicion on this account: 
it hath been ſaid, that not heing con- 
cerned in the taking of the *thief,. he 
could not have been entitled to any 
of the reward, if he had been convicted; 

that the thief bad ſeveral guineas in his 
pocket z that it was very unlikely he 
uld have been guilty of ſuch an 
overſight; that his pretence for leaving 
the room was abſurd; that it was his: 
conſtant maxim, that a wiſe man never 
refuſed money on any conditions; that 
at every election he always had ſold his 
vote to both parties, cc. | 

But notwithſtanding theſe, and many 
other ſuch allegations, I am ſufficiently 
convinced of his innocence z having 


been politively- aſſured of it, by, tho 


who received their information from hi 
own mouth; which, in the opinion 
ſome moderns, is the beſt, and indeed 
* ee Wick 
All che family were now up, and, 
with many others, aſſembled in the 
kitchen, where Mr. Tow-wouſe was 
in ſome tribulation; the ſurgeon hav- 
ing declared, that by law be was lia- 
ble to be indicted for the thief's eſcape 
as it was out of his houſe: he wasja 
little comforted, however, by Mr. Bar- 
nabas's opinion, that as the eſcap 
was by night, the indidtment would 
not lie. ; z : 
Mrs. Tow-wouſe delivered herſelf 
in. the following words: Sure never 
was ſuch a fool as my huſband; 
© would: any other perſon living have 
* left a man in the cuſtody of ſuch | 
© drunken, drowſy blockhead, as Pom 
© Suckbribe !* (which, was the conſta- 
ble's name 3) and if he. could be in- 
© dicted without auy harm to his wife 
and children, I ſhould be glad of 
it. [Then the bell rung in Joſeph's 
roow.], * Why, Betty, chu, Cham. 
* berlain! where, the devil are you all 2 
« Hays you no ers, or no conſciehce, 
2 a P Ne 
hat gen wants. | 
don't you. go yourſelt, Mr. Tow 
© _woule? But anyone may die ſor you; 
you, have no more feeling bag a 
ideal board. ib San e 
night ig eur houſe wi 


1 * 
0g 
* 
8 * 


e 


— 


S N ASS on) oi: et 


I 


'choſe;, whoa anſwered, t 


"EET pO: reoce RAPPER 


WW » 


(ing « ny, you would never put 
43S nd of ie See whether he 
© drinks: ten or coffee for break faſt. 


es, my dear z' cried Tow-wouſe. 


She then, aſked, the doctor and Mr. 
Barnabas, what morning's draught they 
had a pot of 

der-and at the fire: which we will leave 

em merry over, and return to Joſeph. 
He had roſe pretty early this morning; 
but though his wounds were far from 
threatening any danger, he was fo ſore 
with the bruiſes, that it was impoſſible 


for. him to think of undertaking a 


journey yet. Adams, therefore, 
whoſe ſtock was viſibly decreaſed with 
the expences of ſupper and break - 
faſt, mop which could not Ge bo that 
day's ſcoring, n to con how it 
rd poſſible l it. At laſt he 
'cried, he had luckily hit on a ſure me- 
thod; and though it would oblige him 


to return himſelf home, together with 


Joſeph, it mattered det much. He 


then ſent for Tow-woule z and taking 


him into another room, told him he 
wanted to. borrow three guineas, for 
which he-wauld put ample fecurity into 
his hands. Tow-wouſe, who expected 
a watch, or ring, or ſomething of 
double the value, anſwered, he believed 
he could Furniſh him; Upon which 
Adams, pointing to his ſaddle-bag, 


told him, with a face and voice full of 


ſolemnity, that there were in that bag 
no leſs than nine volumes of many- 
ſcript. ſermons, as well worth a hun- 
dred pounds as a ſhilling was worth 
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not ſcruple to lend him three guinezs on 
what was undoubtedly wort at 
ten. The landlord replied, Be. did not 


"believe he had ſo much money in the 


* 


houſe, and beſides he was to make up a 
ſum. He was very vonfident the books 
were of much higher value, and hear- 
tily 7 it = not — He then 
cried out Coming, Sir i: though no- 
body called; and ran down ſtairs with- 
out any fear of breaking his neck. 

Poor Adams was extremely dejefted 
at this diſappointment, nor knew he 


what farther ſtratagem to ty. He im- 


mediately applied to his pipe, his con- 
Raut friend and comfort in his afflic- 
tions; and leaning over tbe rails, 
devoted himſelf to meditation, aſſiſted 
by the inſpiring fumes of tobacco. 
He had on a night - cap drawn over 
his wig, and a ſhort great- coat, which 
half covered his caſſock : 2 dreſs which, 
added to ſomething comical can in 
his countenance, compoſed a figure 


likely to attract the eyes of thoſe whg 


twelve · pence; and that he would depoſit 


one of the volumes in his hands by way 


of pledge, not doubting but that he 
would have the honeſty to return it 
on his repayment of the money; for 
_ otherwiſe he muſt be a very great loſer 
ſeeing that every volume would at leaſt 
\bring him ten pounds, as he had been 
informed by a een 
in the . © For,” faid he, as 
to my awn, part, having never yet 


dealt in printing, I do not pretend 


© to aſcertain the exact value of ſuch 
4 things. 92 . 

Tow. wouſe, who was s little ſur- 

. prized.at the pawn, ſaid, (and not with- 


out ſome truth) that he was no judge 
of the price of ſuch kind of goods: and 


as for money, he really was very ſhort, 


atiſwered, certainly he would 


were not over-given to obſeryation; 

Whilſt he was ſmoaking his pipe in 
this poſture, a coach and fix, with a 
numerons attendance, drove into the 
inn. There alighted from the coach a 
young fellow, and a brace of pointers ; 
after which another young fellow leaped = 
from the. box, and ſhook the former by 
the hand; and both, together with the 
dogs, were inſtantly conducted by Mr, 
Tow-wouſe into an apartment; whi-. 
ther, as they paſſed, they entertaiard 
themſelves with the following ſhort fa- 
cetious dialogue. SLE: 

© You are 2 "fellow for a 


t conchman, Jack “ ſays he from the 


coach; * you had almoſt overturned 
us juſt now. Fox take yon," fays 
the coachman, if 1 hag only broke 
© yaur neck, it would have been Grivg 
© ſomebody elſe the trouble: but 

* ſhould have been ſorry for the point- 
© ers,'—* Why, you ſon of a b, 


' anſwered the other, -* if nohody could 


© would be of no 


*. ſhoot better than you, dhe pointers 
— Don mel 


ſays the coachman, I will mot with 
'4 you for five guineas a Ot. You 


- 


© be hanged,' ſays the other; +4 for five 
0 . you ſhall ſhoot at my a—e.” 
— Done, fays the coachman; II 
« pepper you better than re you 
© was peppered by Jenny Bouncer. 

Ea  * * appar: 
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pepper your grandmother,” fays the * adjourn into à room, and invite hi 


. 


% 
— 


„ t a2 


other; * here's Tow - wouſe will let you 


- ©: ſhoot at him for a ſhilling a time. 


I know his honour better, cries Tow- 
wouſe; I -yever ſaw a ſurer ſhot 
partridge. Every man miſſes 


now and then; but if I could ſhoot 


© balf as well as his honour, I would 
©. deſire no better livelihood than I could 
© get by my gun. — Pox on you, 
ſaid the coachman, you demoliſh more 
game now than your. head's worth. 
There's a hitch, Tow-woule, by G—, 


© ſhe never blixhed® a bird in her life.“ 


I have à puppy, not a year old, 


6. ſhall hunt with her for a hundred,” 
cries the other. gentleman, * Done," 
ſays the coachman,- but you will be 
© pox'd before you make the bett.'— 
* 7 pol have a mind for a bett, cries 
the coachman, I will match my ſpot- 


or exciſeman's 


to take part of a bow of punch“ 


This propoſal was immediately agreed 
to, and n Parfog 7 
accepting the invitation, much civility 
1 between the two clergymen, who 

th declared the great honour: the 
had for the clotb. They had not 
long together, before they entered into 
a diſcourſe on ſmall tythes, which con- 
tinued a full hour, without the doctor 
or « having ont opportunity 
to offer a_ word. | | 

It was then propoſed to begin 'a 
general converſation, and the exciſeman 
opened on foreign affairs; but a word 
unluckily dropping from one of them, 
introduced a diſſertation on the hard - 
ſhips ſuffered by the inferior clergy ; 
which, after a long duration, concluded 
with bringing the nine volumes of ſer- 


© ted dog with your white bitch for a mons on the carpet. 


hundred, play or pay.'—* Done, ' fays 
the. other, and I'll run. Baldface 


A © againſt Slouch with you for another.” 
No, cries he from the box, but, 


- 


nt 
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_ 


= 
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* 


I'll venture Miſs Jenny againſt Bald- 
£ face or Hannibal either. Go to the 
« devil,” cries he from the coach; I 
4 will make every bett your own way, 
© to be ſure} I will match Hannibal 
4 with Slouch for a thouſand, if you 
dare; and I ſay done firſt,” _ 

They were now arrived; and the 
reader will be very contented to leave 


them, and repair to the kitchen, where 


Barnabas, the ſurgeon, and an exciſe- 
man, were ſmeaking their pipes over 
ſame cyder-and; and where the lervants, 
who aitended the two-noble gentlemen 
vt have juſt ſeen alight, were now ar- 
„ 
Tom, cries one of the ſootmen, 
there's Parſon Adams ſmoaking his 
pipe in the gallery.'— Ves, ſays 
Tom, I pull'd off my hat to him, and 
© the parſon ſpoke to me. 
Is che gentleman a clergyman, 
4 then? ſays Barnabasy' for his caſ- 
ſock had been tied up when firſt he ar- 
rived. Yes, Sir, anſwered the foot- 
* and one there be but few like.” 


Aye, faid Barnabas, if I had 
known it ſooner, I ſhould have de- 


* 
* «2 
- 


C fired: his company; I would mo 
£ ſhew a reſpect for the cloth. 
But what ſay you, doctor? Shall we 


5 


©*®. To Blink, is n turm uſed to Ggnify the dog's paſſing by a bird without 


Barnabas greatly diſcourag | 

Adams. He ſaid? the a Ws 
wicked, that nobody read ſermons. 
© Would you think it, Mr. Adams,” 
ſaid he, I once intended to print a 
volume of fermons myſelf, and they 


had the approbation of two or three 
© biſhops: but what do you think 2 
£ bookleller offered me? Twelve 


© guineas, perhaps, cried Adams. 
© Not twelve-perice, I afſure you, an- 
ſwered Barnabas; * nay, the dog 
© refuſed: me a Concordance in ex- 
change. At laſt I offered to give 
* him; the printing them, for the-fake 
of dedicating them to that very gen- 
© tleman who juſt now drove his own 
coach into the inn; and 1 affure 
you he had the impudence to refuſe 
* my offer: by which means I laft 
* a good living, or's . afterwards 
given away, in exchange for a poin 
: 2 one e. 1 will — fas 
any thing againſt the cloth, ' 80 you 
© may gueſs, Mr. Adams, what ydu 
© are to expect ; for if ſermons would 
© have gone down, I 'believe—-I wil 
© not be vainz but, to be conciſe 
* with you, three biſhops . ſaid, they 
* were the beſt that ever were writ : 
© but indeed there are a pretty moderate 
© number printed already, and not 11 
« ſold yet. — Pray, Sir, ſaid Adams, 
© to what do you think the numbers 
* may amount to ?'——"$ir,*-anfwered 
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"Barnabas, f a bookſeller. told me, he 
volumes at 
leaſt. “ Five thovſand!* quoth the 


© believed five, thouſand 


- furgeon, bat can they be writ up- 


„on? /I,remember, when I was a boy 


bl 
AI uſed to read one Tillotfon's ſer- 
© monsz- and I am ſure, if a man. prac- 
c tiſed half ſo much as is in one of thoſe 
„ ſermons, he will go to heaven. 
Doctor, cried Barnabas, you have 


n profane way of talking, for which 
'© I muſt reprove you. A man can 


© never have his duty too frequently 
© inculcated into bim. Aud as. for 
© Tillotſon, to be ſure he was'a good 
-< writer, and faid things very well: 


© but compariſons are odious ; another 


© man may write as well as he. I be- 
© lieve there are ſome of my ſermons,” 
Quand then he applied the candle to his 
pe- And I believe there are ſome 
of my diſcourſes,” cries Adams, 


.* which the biſhops would not think 


totally 8 of being printed; and 
4 have been informed, I might pro- 
& cure a very large ſum (indeed an im- 
-© menſe one) on them.“ I doubt 
that, anſwered Barnabas : * how- 


ever, if you defire to make ſome mo- 
-* ney of them, prog ou may ſell 


„them, by advertiſing : _ ſcript 
& ſermons of a clergyman {ately deceaſed, 


* all warranted originals, and newer 


„ printed, And now I think of it, I 
- * ſhould be obliged to you, if there be 


ever a funeral ond among them, to 
-©. lend it me: for I am this very day to 
- © -preach a funeral ſermon; for wh:ch.I 
©. have not penned a line, though I am 
© to have a double price.“ Adams an- 
- (wered, he had but one, which he 
feared: would not' ſerve his purpoſe, 


+ being ſacred to the memory of a ma- 
< Fes who had exerted himſelf very 
{ ngolarty in the preſervation of the mo- 
rality of 


is neighbours ; inſomuch that 
he bad neither alehouſe, nor lewd wo- 


man, in the pariſh where he lived. No,“ 


replied Barnabas, that will not do 


quite ſo well; for the deceaſed upon 
* whoſe virtues I am to harangue, was 
© little too much addicted to liquor, 
„ und publickly kept a miſtreſs, I 


© believe I muſt take à common ſer- 


mon, and. truſt- to my memory to 
introduce ſomething handſome on 
bim. “ To your invention, rather, 


ſaid the doctor; * your memory will 


be apter to put 50h outs for no man 


f 


it) of 
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ith ſuch kindof ſpiritual diſcquris, 
they emptied the bowls of punch, paid 
the r reekoning, and ſeparzted. Adams 
and the doQtor went. vp to Joſeph, 


Pai ſon Barnabas departed to celebrate 
fog, 


the aforeſaid deceafed, and the exciſe- 

man deſcended into the cellar to gauge 

the veſſels. i: - | 
Joſeph was now ready to fit down to 


A loin of mutton, and waited for Mr. 


Adams, when he and the doftor'ca 
in. The doctor having felt his pul 
and examined his wonnds, declared him 
much better, which he imputed ta that 
ſanali ue, ſoporiferous :. draught ; a-me- 
dicine whole virtues, he ſaid,. were 
never to be ſufficiently extolled. And 


. 


great indeed they muſt be, if Joſeph 


was ſo much indebted to them as the 
doctor imagined ; ſince nothing more 
than thoſe effluvia which eſcaped the 


"cork, could have contributed to his 
tecovery; for the medicine had ſtood 


untouched in the window ever ſigce it's 
„ ON 5 
Joſeph paſſed that day and the three 
following with his friend Adams, in 
which nothing ſo remarkable happened 
as the ſwift, progreſs, of hig recovery. 
As he had an excellent habit of body, 


his wounds, were, now almoſt healed ;. 
and his bruiſes gave him ſo little un- 


eaſineſs, that he preſſed Mr. Adams 


to let him'depart; told him he ſhould 


never be able to return ſufficient.thinks 
for all his favours ;' but begged that he 


might no longer delay his. Journey to 


ondoy. | Y 
Adams, notwithſtanding the 7 
rance, as he conceived it, of Mr. "Tow. 


youſe, avd the envy (for ſuchhe thought 


ations from his ſermons: ſeeing thett- 


fore Joſeph in ſo good a way, de told 


him he would agree to his ſetting out the 


next e in the ſtage - coach; that he 
believed he ſhould have ſufficient; after 


the reckoning was paid, to procure him 


one day's conveyance in it, and after · 


wards he would be able te get on, on 


foot, or might be favonred with a liſt in 
ſome neighbour's waggon, eſpecially as 


there was then to be à fair in the bon 


whither the coach would carry him, to 


which numbers from his pariſtvreforted. 


And as to himſelf, he agreed o. 
ceed to the great city. * 8 
They 


— 


r. Barnabas, had great en K- 


- 
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vode in, and alighting from his Horſe, 
Dent Are up to Barnabas, who. was 
ſwonking bis A a bench. The 
parſon and tbe Hranger ſhook one an- 
other very lovingly by the hand, and 
Went into a room together. 
The evening now coming on, Joſeph 
retired to his chamber, whither the good 
Adams accompanied him; and boy this 
ortunity to. expatiate on the great 
4 God had lach {-:wn him, of 
Which he ought not only to have the 
dee & inward ſenſe, but likewiſe to ex- 
Preis outward thankſvlneſs for them. 
Epe there ſore fell both on their knees, 


Aud ſpent a confiderable time in prayer 


and thankſgiving. ; Fane 

Abe ha jun finiſhed, when Betty 
'eame- in, and told Mr. Adams, Mr. 
*Bartiabas defite to ſpeak. to him on 
'ſonie buſineſs of conſequence. below 
ſtaixs. Joſeph deßred, if it was likely 
to detain him logg, he would let him 
know it, that he might go to bed; 
which Adams promiled, and in that 
Eaſe they wiſhed one another f. good 
night. 7 * IEP ö 50 N. N 


nr. W., 
4 PLEASANT DISCOURSE, ,BE- 
TWEEN THE TWO PARSONS AND 
"" THE BOOKSELLER, WHICH WAS 
"BROKE OFF BY AN UNLUCKY 
©" ACCIDENT HAPPENING IN, THE 
©, "INN, WHICH PRODUCED A pra- 


YM 
* 


10GUE BETWEEN MRS. TOW- 


„ Wauss AND HER MAID, OF NO 
"GENTLE KIND. | 5 


As ſoon as Adams came into the 
A room, Mr. Barnabas introduced 
him to the Hranger, who was, be told 
him, a bookſeller, and would be as 
lkely to deal with him for his ſermons 
as any man whatever, Adams ſaluting 
the ſtranger, apſwered Barnabas, that 
be was very much obliged to him; that 
nothing coyld be more convenient; for 
he had no other buſineſs to the great 
city, and, e 3 of le- 
turning wit young man who was 
8 his misfortune, He 
then. ſnapped-b:3 fingers, (as was uſual 
Sith him) and took two. oi three turns 
about the room in an extaly. And to 


OY 


Ataris requeſt 


"tain of a 


induce the book ſeller to be as expedi- 
nous a8 poſſible, as likewiſe to. offer 
him) a better, price for his, commodity, 
he affured him their meeting was ex- 
tremely lucky to himſelf ; for that be 


had the moſt preſſing accafien, for mo · 
"ney at that ime, N being abnoſt 


er and Having a. friend then in the 
fame inn, who-was jult recovered from 
Tome wounds he had received from roh · 
bers, and was in à moſt in ſigent ton» 
dition. 80 that nothing,” ſays. be, 
could be ſo opportune, tor the ſup- 
© plying both our neceſſities, as n 

„ making an, immediate bargain with 
Fon. „ een 5 5 
As ſoon as he had ſeated himſelf, the 
ſtranger began in theſe wordsg—* Sir, I 
do not care abſolutely to deny en- 
„ gaging in what my friend Me. Bar- 
< nabas recommends; but ſermons are 
© mere drugs. The trade is ſo vail 

'© ſtocked with them, that really, unileſs 
© rhey come out with the dame of 
© Whitefield ar Wesley, or ſome other 
ſuch great men, or a biſhop, or thoſe 


** ſort of peaple, I don't care to touch; 
* unleſs now it was a ſermon prefiched 


"© on the 36th of January, or we could 
© fay in iht title-page, publiſhed at the 
e of the congregation, or 
the inhabitants; but truly, for a dry 
© piece of ſermons, I had rather be ex- 
I * eſpecjally 3s my hands 0 
„full at preſent. wever, Sir, as 
Mr. Barnabas mentioned them tome, 
© IL will, if you pleaſe, take the manu - 
* {cript with me to town, and ſend you 
my opinion of it in a very ſhort time. 
_ * ©, faidAdams, if you defireit, 
Iwill read two or three diſconrſes a8 
© a ſpecimen.“ This Barnabas, ' who 
loved fermons no better than a groter 
doth figs, immediately objected to, and 
adviſed Adams to let the bock leller 
have his ſermons; telling him, he 
gave him a direction, he might be cet 
ſpeedy anſwer: adding, be 
need not fcruple truſting them in hig- 
poſſeſſion. No, ſaid he bookſeller, 
it it. was a play'that bad been at 
twenty nights together, 1 believe it 
0 would be lafe. Io 4 To 
Adams did not at all reliſh this laſt 
expreſſion: he ſaid, he was forry<to 
hear ſermons compared to plays Not 
© by me, L afſure-you,* cned the book - 
ſelſerz © though * know —. 9 
he licenſing a 'may.not-ſhontly - 
4, 4 A bring 


Josrrn Auberws. - 


«© briog them to the ſame footing : but 
6. F have away Boo ak hundred' 
© guinens given for à play.“ More 
« ſhame” for thoſe that gave it!” cried, 
Barnabas © Why ſo?” ſaid the book- 
ſeller ; for they got hundreds by it.“ 
—* But. js there no difference. between 
© conveying good and ill inſi ructions to 
© mankind ?* faid Adams © would not, 
© an honeſt man rather loſe money by 
© the one, than ary it by. the other?“ 
f you can find any ſuch, I will not 
« be their hindrance, anſwered the. 


book ſeller; but I think thoſe perſons, 


© who get by preaching ſermons, are. 


© the propereſt to loſe by printing them; 


«© for my part, the copy that ſells beſt 
© will. always be the beſt copy in my 
© opinion: I am no enemy to ſermong,. 


but becauſe they dont ſell; for I, 


© would as ſoon print one of White- 
© field's as any farce whatever.” 


c P 

ought to be hanged,” fays Barnabas. 
6, Sir,“ ſaid he, turning to Adams, 
© this fellow's writings (I know not 


* whether you have ſeen them) are le- 


© velled at the clergy, He would re- 
© duce us to the example of the primi- 
© tive-ages,' forſootht and would infi-, 
© nyate to the people, that a clergyman. 


© aughtt always to be preaching and. 


© praying. He pretends to underſtand 


© the Scripture literally, and would. 


© make mankind- believe, that the po- 
6. verty- and low eſtate, which was re- 
* commended to the church in it's in- 
fancy, and was only a temporary doe- 


© trine adapted to her under pei ſecution, 


waz to be preſerved in her flouriſhing 
* and* eſtabliſhed Rate. Sr, ibe prin- 
* ciples'of Toland, Woolaſton, and all 
© the. free-thinkers, are not calculated 
„ta. do half the miſchief, as thoſe pro- 
© feſſedby this fellow and his followers,” 
Sir, anſwered Adams, if Mr. 
© Whitefield® had carried this dofrine 
* ng:farther than you mention, I ſhould 


© have remained, as, I ones was, his 
* well-wiſher, I am myſelf as great - 


an enemy to. the luxury and ſplendor 
* of the clergy as he can be, 1 do not, 
* more than he, by the flouriſhing, 
2 of the wry 1 the, 
"\palaces, equipages; dreſs, furniture, 
e e e 
© her” minſſters. Surely thole. things, 
* which ſavour fo ſtwongſyvf this world, 


* 


©, hecome not thi ſ&#ants of one who 


© profeſſed his kingdom 2 = 
© but when he began to _calf' nonſsaſc 
© and enthuſiaſm to his aid, and fer up 
E the deteſtable doArineof faith's K 
© good works, I was his friend 

& 


onget ; for ſurely,” that doctrine wa 


© coined in hell, and one would think; 


© none but the devil himſelf could have 
C the confidence 16 ch it. For can 
© any thing be more derogatory to the 
© honour of God, than for men to im 

© gine that the All-wiſe Being wil 
© hereafter ſay to the good and virtu- 
© ous, Notwwithſlanding the purity of thy 
© life, notwithſtanding that conflant rule 
virtue and 7 in which you. 
© avalked upon cartb; ill, as thou didf 
© not believe every thing in the true or 


* thodox manner, thy want of faith ball 


© condemn thee ? or, on the other ſide, 
can any doctrine have a more perni- 


| . © cious influence on ſociety, than a per- 
' © Whaever prints ſuch heterodox ſtuff, 


© ſuafion, that it will be a good plea for 
© the villain at the laſt day Lord, it is 


true, I never obeyed one f thy com- 


© mands ; jet puriſb-me not, far I by- 
eve them 4 5 I fo le, bo : 
ſaid” the bookſeller, © your ſermons are 
© of a different kind.“ Aye, Sir,“ 
ſaid Adams, the contrary; I thank, 
* Heayen, is inculcated in almoſt every 
© page, or I ſhould belye.my own api- 
nion, Which hath always been, that a 
* virtuous and good Turk, or heathen, 


© are more acceptable, .in the ſight of 


© Chriſtian, though his faith was as 
perfectly orthodox as St, Paul's him- 
© felf,'——TI wiſh you ſucceſs,” ſays the 
bookſeller, but muſt beg to be excuſe, 
© as my hands are, fo very full at pre- 
© ſent; and indeed Iam afraid you will, - 
© find a backwardneſs in the trade, 10 
* engage in a book which che cletzx 


© their wn tu a vicious and wicked 


- © would be certain to cry down. 


God forbid, ſays Adams, * aw 


book ſhould be propagated whic 


© the clergy would, ery down: bur if 
you mean by the clergy, foe few | 
* deſigning, factious en, who have it 
© at heart to eſtabliſſi ſame fa votrite. 
© ſchemes at the price of 8 of 
© mankind, and thè very IV e 
* Jigion, it is not in the power {{ fach 
© perſons to decry any "book" ey 


© pleaſe: witne!s. that exe lent Bock, 


© called; A ns nt of iſſe "Na 

© tore and End of the N 

© book, written (if I my ve türe | 
+ 4-418 the 


o 


4 


© the expreſſion) with the pen of an, 
© angel, and calculated to reftore the 
© true ule of, Chriſtianity, and of that 
© ſacred inſtitution; for what could tem 
© more to the noble purpoſes of religion, 
© than frequent chearful meetings among 
© the members of'a ſociety, in which, 
© they ſhould, in the preſence of one, 
© another, and in the ſervice of the Su- 
6 preme BHgs make promiſes of be- 
© ing good, friendly, and benevolent, 
© to each other ? , Now this excellent, 
book was, attacked by a party, but 
© unſucceſsfully.” . At theſe words, 
Barnabas fell a ringing with all the, 
violence imaginable; upon which a ſer- 
vant attending, he bid him bring a bill, 
immediately: for that he was in com- 
pany, for aught he knew, with the 
evil himſelf; and he expected to hear, 
tae Alcoran, the Leviathan, or Wool- 
alton, commended, if he ſtaid a few 
minutes longer. Adams deſired, as. 
he was ſo much moved at his mention-, 
ing the book, which he did without 
a rang any poſſibility of offence, 
that he would be ſo kind to propoſe any 
objeRions he had to it, which he would 
endeavour. to anſwer. * I propoſe ob- 
« jeRtions !* ſaid Barnabas. I never 
* read a ſyllable in any ſuch wicked 
© book; I never ſaw it in my life, I 
© affure you. Adams was going to 


anſwer, when a. moſt hideous up- 


r began in the inn; Mrs. Tow-, 
wouſe, | 
all lifting vp their voices together: 
- but Mrs. Tow-wouſe's voice, like 
a baſs-viol in a concert, was cleai ly 
and diſtinctly diſtinguiſhed among the 
reſt, and was heard to articulate the 
following founds—* O you d——d 
« villain ! is this the return to all the 
care I have taken of your family? 
is this the reward of my virtue? is 
this the manner in which you behave 
* to one who brought you a fortune, 
© and preferred you to ſo many matches, 
all your betters? to abuſe my bed, 

© my own bed, with my own ſervant : 
but I'll maul the flut, I'll tear her 
© naſty eyes out. Was ever ſuch a 
_ ©'pitiful dez, to take up with ſuch 
* a mean troflog? if che had been a 
© gentlewoman like myſelſ, it had been 
© ſome ERevuſe 3 but a beggarly, ſaucy, 
dirty fervatit-maid !—Gert you out 

"of my hovfe, yu whore!” To 
|; hich . added another name, which 


* 
- - 
. ** 


* 


» Tow-wouſe, and Betty, 


than her miſtreſs. 


ö 
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we do not care to ſtain our wit 
It was a monoſyltable oe yi 1 


a b—, and indeed was the ſame as if 
ſhe had pronounced the words fbe-dbg. 
Which term wefhall, to avoid offence, 
uſe on this occaſion, though indeed 
both the miſtreſs and maid vitered the 
above -· mentioned b—, à ward extreme- 
ly diſguſtful to females of the lower 
ſort. © Betty had borne all hitherto with 
patience, and had uttered only lamenta- 
tions; but the laſt appellation ſtung her 
to the quick: I am a woman as well” 
© as ny ſhe roared out, and 
no ſhe-dog ; and if I have been a lit-, 
* tle naughty, I am not the firſt, , If T 
© have been no better than I ſhould be, 
cries ſhe, ſobbing, * that's no reaſon 
* you ſhould call me out of my name; 


© my be-betters. are wo-worle than 


me.. Huſſey, huſſey!? ſays Mrs. 
Tow-wouſe, * have you the impudence 
* toanſwer me? did I not catch you, 

you ſaucy ——?* and then again re- 
peated the terrible word ſo odiougto ſe- 
male ears, * I can't bear. that name,” 
anſwered Betty; if I have been wicked, 
© T am to anſwer for it myſelf in the 
© other world: but I have done nothing 
that's unnatural; and I will go out 
of your houſe this moment; for I 
© will never be called fbe-dog by any. 
* miltreſs in England.“ Mrs. To- 
wouſe then armed herſelf with the ſpit; 


but was prevented from executing any 


dreadful purpoſe by Mr. Adams, who. 
confined her arms with the ſtrength of 
a wrift which Hercules would pot have 
been aſhamed of. Mr. Tow-woule 
being caught, as our lawyers expreſs 
it, with the manner, and having no 
defence to make, very prudently, witha 
drew himſelf, and Betty committed here 


ſelf to the protection of the hoſtler, who, 


though the could not conceive him 


- pleaſed with what had happened, was, 


in her opinion, rather a gentler beaſt, 

1 To- wouſe, at the intereeſſion 
of Mr. Adams, and finding the ene 
my vaniſhed, began to compoſe ber- 
ſelf, and at length recovered the uſual 
ſerenity of her temper; in which we 
will leave her, to open to the reader. 
the ſteps which led to a cataſtrophe, 
common enough, and comical enough 
00 erhaps, in mddern hiſtory, 


t often fatal to the repoſe and 
wetbcing, of Ales ped. 9h. > 
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THE "HISTORY or BETTY THE 


CHAMBERMAID, AND AN AC= 
"COUNT OF War OCCASLIONED 
* THE VIOLENT SCENE IN THE 
PRECEDING CHAPTER. 


ET T V, who was the occaſion of 
all this hurry, had ſome good qua. 


lities. She had good-nature, genero- 


ſry, and compaſſion; but unfortunatel 
her conſtitution was compoled of thoſe 
warm ingredients which, though the 
— — of courts or nunneries might 
ve happily controuled them, were by 
no means able to endure the tickliſh ſitu- 


ation of a chambermaid at an inn, Who 


is daily liable to the ſolicitations of lovers 


of all complexions; to the dangerous ad- 


dreſſes of fine gentlemen of the army, 
who ſometimes are obliged to reſide with 
them a whole year together; and above 
All, are expoſed to the careſſes of foot- 
men, ſtage- coachmen, and drawers ; 
all of whom employ their whole artillery 
of kiſſing, flattering, bribing, and 


every other weapon which is to be 


found in the whole armoury of love, 
againſt them. | 
Betty, who was but one and twenty, 
had now lived three years in this dange- 
rous ſituation, duriug which ſhe had 
eſcaped pretty well. An enſign of foot 
was the firſt perſon who made an im- 
preſſion on her heart; he did indeed raiſe 
a flame in her, which required the care 
of x ſurgeon to cool, 
* While ſhe burned for him, ſeveral 


others burned for her. Officers of the 


army,” young gentlemen travelling the 

ern cirevit, inoffenſive ſquires, and 
ſome of graver character, were ſet afire 
by ber charms! 

At length, having perfectly recovered 
the effects of her firſt unhappy paſſion, 
ſhe ſeemed to have vowed a ſtate of per- 
petual chaftity. She was long deaf to 
all the ſufferings of her lovers; till one 
day, at a e bodglag fair, the rheto- 
rick of John the hoſtler, with a new 
imw-Yat,” and a pint of wine, made a 

econd conqueſt over her. 

She did not, however, feel any of 
thoſe flames on this - occaſion, which 


A 


had been the conſequence of her for- 
mer amour; nor indeed thoſe other ill 
effects, which, prudent young women. 
very juſtly apprehend from too abſolute: 
an e to the preſſing endear- 
ments of their lovers. This latter, 
perhaps, was a little owing to her not 
being entirely , conſtant to John, wi 
whom ſhe permitted Tom Whipwell 
the ſtage -coachman, and now and then a 
handſome young traveller, to ſhare her 
favours. © eng | 
Mr. Tow-wouſe had for, ſome time 
caſt the languiſhing eyes of affection on 
this young maiden. He had laid hold 
on every opportunity of ſaying tender 
things to her, ſqueezing her hy the hand, 
and ſometimes. kiſſing her lips: for as 
the violence of his paſſion had conſide - 
rably abated to Mrs. Tow-wouſe, ſo, 
like water which is ſtopped from it's 
uſual current in one place, it naturally 
ſought a vent in another. Mrs. Tow- 
wouſe is thought to have perceived this 
abatement, and probably it. added very 
little to the natural ſweetneſs of her tem- 
r; for though ſhe was as true to her 
uſband as the dial to the ſun, ſhe was 
rather more deſirous of being ſhone 
on, as being more capable of feeling his 
warmth. a 
Ever ſince Joſeph's arrival, Betty had 
conceived an extraordinary liking to 
him, which diſcovered itſelf more and 
more, as he grew better and hetter ; till 
that fatal evening when, as ſhe was 
warming his bed, her paſſion grew to 
ſuch a height, and ſo perfectly maſtered 
both her modeſty and her reaſon, that 
after many fruitleſs hints and fly 
infinuations, ſhe-at laſt threw down the 
warming-pan, and embracing him with 
ou eagerneſs, ſwore he was the hand= 


: 


ſomeſt creature ſhe had ever ſeen. 


Joſeph in great confuſion leaped from 
her, and told her he was ſorry to ſee a 
young woman caſt off all regard to 
— but ſne had gone too far to 
recede; and grew ſo very indecent, 
that Joſeph was obliged, . contrary - to 
his inclination, to uſe ſome violence to 
her; and, taking her in his arms, he 
ſnut her out of the room, and locked 
the doer. te A le —_— 

How ought man to rejoice, that his 
chaſtity is always in his own, power z 
that if he hath ſufficient, ſtrengih of 
mind, he bath always. a competent 
ſtrength. of bara emmy 
| al, 


% 


he raviſhed | | 
Betty was in the moſt vielent agita- 
\ ion at this diſappointment; ; 


ing ſo many ſoft things 


and cannat, like a poor, weak woman 
againſt his willi 5 


and 
Juſt pulled her heart, as with two 
firings, two different ways; one mo- 
ment ſhe thought of ſtabbing Joſeph ; 
the next, of taking him in her arms, 
and devouring: him with kiſſes ; but the 
Htter paſſion was far more prevalent. 
Then ſhe thought of revenging his re- 
fuſal on herſelf: but ee ſhe — A 
in this meditation, happily Deat 
es himſelf to her in 0 many 
ſhapes of drowning, hanging, poiſon- 


ing, &c. that her diſtracted mind could 


reſolve on none. In this perturbation 


of ſpirit, it accidentally occurred to her 
ory, that her maſter's bed was not 


made: the therefore went directly to 


his room; where he happened at that 
time to be engaged at his bureau. As 
ſoon as ſhe ſaw him, ſhe attempted 
to retire; but he called her back, and 
taking her by the hand, ſqueezed her 
ſo tenderly, at the ſame time whiſper- 


into her ears, 


that it concluded with the diſchar 
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whoſe paſſions were already raiſed, 
and which were not fo Whimſficall 

capricious that one man. only cou 

lay them, though perhaps ſhe would 
have rather preferred that one t the van- 
r fair- one quietly ſubmitted, I 
ay, to her-maſter's will, who had juſt 
attained the accompliſhment of his 
bliſs, 'when Mrs. Tow-wouſe unex- 
peRedly entered the room, and cauſed 
all that confuſion which we have be- 
fore ſeen, and which it is not neceſſary 
at preſent to take any farther notice of; 
ſince, without the affiſtance of a 12 
hint from us, every reader of any ſpe» 
culation, or experience, though not 
married himſelf, may a 
OK 
Betty; the ſubmiſſion of Mr. Tow- 
wouſe, with ſome things to be per- 
formed on his fide by way of gratitude 
for his wife's goodneſs in being recon- 
ciled to him; with many hearty pro- 
miſes_ never to offend any more in the 
like manner; and laſtly, bis quietly 
and contentedly bearing to be reminded 
of his tranſgreſſions, as a kind of pe- 


5nd then preſſed her ſo cloſely with his 


nance, once or twice a day, during the. 
killes, that the vanquiſhed fair-one, ts | 


reſidue of his life. \ 
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BOOK II. 


| EH AP. I. 
Or DivIsIoNs IN AUTHORS, 


Aa, HERE are certain myſte- 
ries or ſecrets in all trades 

T £ from the higheſt te the 

of loweſt, ; — that = 
OF, prime miniſtering, to this 
of authoring, which are 
ſeldom diſcovered, unleſs to members of 
the ſame calling. Among thoſe uſed 
by us — of the latter occupa- 
tion, I take this of dividing our works 
into books and chapters to be none of 
the leaſt conſiderable. Now, for want 
of being truly acquainted with this ſe- 
cret, common readers imagine, that by 
this art of dividing, we mean only to 
ſwell our works to a much larger bulk 
than they would otherwiſe be extended 
to. Theſe ſeveral places therefore in 
our paper, which are filled with our 
books and chapters, are underſtood as 
ſo much buckram, ſtays, and ſtay- tape, 
in a taylor's bill, ſerving only to make 
up the ſum-total, commonly found at the 
bottom of our firſt page, and of his laſt. 
But in reality the caſe is otherwiſe; 
and in this, as well as all other in- 
ſtances, we conſult the advantage of our 
reader, not our own: and indeed many 
notable uſes ariſe to him from this me- 


— 


chodz for, firſt, thoſe little ſpaces be- 


tween our chapters may be looked upon. 


as an inn or refting-place, where he 


ſtop and take a glaſs, or any other 18. 


Freſhment, as it pleaſes him, Nay, our 


fine readers will, perhaps, be ſcarcely 


able to travel farther than through one 
of them in a day. As to thoſe vacant 
pages which are placed between out 
books, they are to be regarded as thoſe 
ſtages where, in long journies, the tra- 
veller ſtays ſome time to repoſe him- 


ſelf, and conſider of what he hath ſeen ii 
the parts he hath already paſſed through; 


a conſideration which I take the liberty 
to recommend a little to the reader; for 
however ſwift his capacity may be, I 
would not adviſe him to travel thro 

theſe pages too faſt; for if he doth, he 
may probably miſs the ſeeing ſome eu- 


rious productions of nature, which will 


be obſerved by the flower and more ac- 
curate reader. A volume, without any 
ſuch places of reſt, reſembles the open - 
ing of wilds or ſeas, which tires the 
eye, and fatigues the ſpirit when entered 
upon. NOK 
— What are the contents 
efixed to every chapter, but ſo many 
inſcriptions over the gates of inns; (to 
continue the ſame metaphor) inform- 
ing the reader · what entettainment he 


is to expect; which, if he like not, he 
may travel on to the next; for in bio- 


graphy, as we are not tied down to ant 
graphy, Fx "7 


, 


4 


'» 
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erat coticatenation equally with other 


"Mace, this I am now writing) may be 
\* Often paſſed over without any injury to 


5 qrians; ſo a chapter or two (for in- 


the whole. And in theſe inſcriptions 
I have been as faithful as poſſible z not 
imitating the celebrated Montaigne, who 
promiſes you one thing, and gives you 
another; nor ſome title-page authors, 
who promiſe a great deal, and produce 
nothing at all, 8 

There are, beſides theſe more obvi- 
ous benefits, ſeveral others which our 
readers enjoy from this art of dividing: 
though perhaps moſt of them too myſ- 
terious to be preſently underſtood by 
any, who are not initiated into the ſci- 
ence of authoring. To mention, there- 
fore, but one which is moſt obvious, it 
22 ſpoiling the beauty of a book 

turning down it's leaves; a method 

herwiſe neceſſary to thoſe readers 
who (though they read with great im- 
provement and advantage) are apt, 
when they return to their ' ſtudy, after 
half an hour's abſence, to forget where 
2hey-left off. 

"Theſe diviſions have the ſanction of 
great antiquity. Homer not only di- 
vided his Feat work into twenty-four 
books, (in compliment, perhaps, to the 
twenty-four letters, to which he had 
very particular obligations) but accord- 
ing to the opinion of ſome very ſaga- 
cious criticks, hawked them all ſepa- 
rately, delivering only one book at a 
time, (probably, by ſubſcription.) He 
was. the firſt. inventor of the art, which 
hath fo long lain dormant, of publiſh- 
ing by numbers; an art now brought 
to ſuch perfection, that even Diction- 
aries are divided, and exhibited piece- 
meal to the-publick ; nay, one book - 
ſeller hath (to encourage learning, and 
ea the public) contrived to give them 
a Dictionary in this divided manner, for 
only. fifteen ſhillings more than it would 
Have coſt entire. 

Virgil hath given us his poem in 
twelve books; an argument of his mo- 


deſty : for by that doubtleſs he would 


inſinuate, that he pretends to no more 
than half the merit of the Greek. For 


the ſame reaſon our Milton went origi- 


nally no farther than ten; till being puf- 
ſed up by the praiſe of his friends, he 


. himlelf on the ſame footing with the 


I -ſhall not, however, enter ſo deep 


Intg,.thie matter as ſome very learned 
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criticks have done; who have, with in- 
finite labour an 


embelliſhment, and what require ſim- 
plicity only, particularly with regard to 
ſimilies; which, I think, are now gene- 


2 agreed to become any book but the 


acute diſcernment, 
diſcovered what books are proper for 


Tut. 0 , 
I will diſmiſs this chapter with the 


following obſervation: That it be- 
comes an .author generally to divide a 
book, as it does a butcher to joint his 


meat; for ſuch aſſiſtance -is of great 


help to both the reader and the carver. 
And now having indulged myſelf a 


little, L will endeavovr to indulge. the 


curioſity. of my reader, who is, no 
doubt, impatient to know what he will 


find in the ſubſequent chapters of this 


. 6 


CHAP, II. 

A SURPRIZING INSTANCE Or ux. 
"ADAMS'S SHORT MEMORY, WITH 
THE UNFORTUNATE 


ON JOSEPH, | 


QUENCES WHICH IT BROUGHT ” 


IR. Adams and Joſeph were now - 
ready to depart different ways, 


when an accident determined' the for- 
mer to return with his friend; which 
Tow-woule, Barnabas, and the book- 


ſeller, had not been able to do. This 
accident was, that thoſe ſermons, 


which the parſon was. travelling: to 
London to publiſh, were, O my good 
reader! left behind; what he had miſ- 
taken for them in the ſaddle- bags, be- 
ing no more than three ſhirts, a pair of 
ſhoes, and ſome other neceſſaries, which 
Mrs. Adams, who thought her huſband 
would want ſhirts more than ſermons 
8 his journey, had carefully provided 
im. | | IE 
This diſcovery was now luckily 
owing to the preſence of Joſeph at. the 
opening the ſaddle-bags z who havi 
heard his friend ſay he carried wit 


him nine volumes of ſermons, and 
not being of that ſect of philoſophers 


who can reduce all the matter of the 
world into a nut- hell, ſeeing there 


was no room for them in the bags, 
where the parſon had ſaid they were 
1 had the curiqſity to ery oui 


« Bleſs me, 


© ſermons ?” 


The parſon anſwered— 
There, 


. 


Sir! Where. are your 
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| $i bh | 
There; there, child; there they are, 


© under my ſhirts.” Now it happened 
that he had taken forth his Jaft ſhirt, 
and the vehicle remained viſibly empty. 
Sure, Sir,“ ſaid Joſeph, © there is 
© nothing in the bags.” Upon which 
Adams, ſtarting, and teſtifying ſome 
ſorprize, cried—* Hey! fie, fie, upon 
* it; they are not here, ſure enough 
Aye, they are certainly left behind.“ 
Joſeph” was greatly concerned at the 
uneafineſs which he apprehended his 
friend muſt feel from this diſappoint- 
ment. He begged him to purſue his 
Journey, and promiſed he would him- 
ſelf return with the books to him with 
the utmoſt expedition. No, thank you, 
© child,* anfwered Adams, it ſhall 
© not be ſo. What would it avail me 
© to tarry in the great city, unleſs I 
© had my diſcourſes with me, which 
© are, ut ita dicam, the ſole cauſe, the 
* ditia monotate of my peregrination ? 
No, child, as this accident hath hap- 
< pened, I am reſolved to turn back to 
© my cure, together with you ; which 
© indeed my inclination ſufficiently leads 
© me to. This diſappointment may, 
© perhaps, be intended for my good.” 
He concluded with a verſe out of Theo- 
critus, which fignifies no more than, 
that ſometimes it rains, and ſometimes the 
ſun ſhines. 

Joſeph bowed with obedience, and 
thankfulneſs for the inclination which 
the parſon expreſſed of returning with 
him: and now the bill was called for; 
which, on examination, amounted with- 
in a ſhilling to the ſum Mr. Adams had 
in his pocket. Perhaps the reader may 
wonder how he was able to produce a 
ſufficient ſum for ſo many days: that he 
may not be ſurprized, therefore, it can- 
not be unnec to acquaint him, that 
he had borrowed a guinea of a ſervant 
velonging to the coach-and-fix, who had 
been formerly one of his pariſhioners, 
and . whoſe maſter, the owner of the 
coach, then lived within three miles of 
him: for ſo good was the credit of Mr. 
Adams, that even Mr. Peter, the Lady 
Booby's ſteward, would have lent him 
a guinea with very little ſecurity. 

Mr. Adams diſcharged the bill, and 
they were both | ſetting: out, having 
agreed to ride and tis: a method of tra- 
velling much uſed by perſons who'have 
but one horſe between them, and is 
thus performed. The two travellers 


* 


ſet out together, one on horſeback, the * 
other on foot: now as it generally hap- 
pens that he on horſeback outgoes him 
on foot, the cuſtom is, that when he ar- 
rives at the diſtance agreed on, he is to 
diſmount, tie the horſe to ſome gate, 
tree, poſt, or other thing, and then 
proceed on foot; when the other comes 
up to the horſe, he unties him, mounts, 
and gallops on, till having ar by his 
fellow- traveller, ne likewiſe arrives at 
the place of tying. And this is that 
method of travelling ſo much in uſe 
among our prudent anceſtors, who knew 
that horſes had mouths as well as legs, 
and that they conld not uſe the latter 
withodt being at the expence of ſuffering 
the beaſts themſelves to uſe the former. 
This was the method in uſe in thoſe days, 
when, inſtead of a' coach-and-fix, a 
member of parliament's lady uſed to 
mount a pillion behind her huſband ; 
and a grave ſerjeant-at-law condeſcend- 
ed to amble ro Weſtminſter on an eaſy 
ad, with his clerk kicking his heels 
hind him. | ß ane 
Adams was now gone ſome minutes, 
having inſiſted on Joſeph's beginning 
the journey on horſeback; and Joſep 
had his foot in the ſtirrup, when the 
hoſtler preſented him a bill for the 
horle's board during his refidence at 
the inn. Joſeph ſaid Mr. Adams had 
paid all; but this matter being refer - 
red to Mr. Tow-wouſe, was by him 
decided in favour of the hoftler, and 
indeed with truth and juſtice ; for this 
was a freſh inſtance of. that ſhortneſs 
of memory, which did not ariſe from 
want of parts, but that continual hurry” 
in — 2 Adams was always 
involved. | 
Joſeph was now reduced to'a dilem- 
ma which extremely puzzled him, The 
ſum due for horſe-meat was twelve 
ſhillings, (for Adams, who had bore 
rowed the beaſt of his clerk, had or- 
dered him to be fed as well as they 
could feed him) and the caſh in his 
pocket amounted to fix-pence, (for 
Adams had divided the lat ſhilling _ 
with him.) Now, though there have 
been ſome ingenious perſons who have 


- contrived to pay twelve ſhillings with 


ſix- pence, Joſeph. was not one of them. 
He had never contracted a'debt in his 
life, and was conſequently the leſs - 
ready at an expedient to extricate him - 
ſelf, Tow-wouſe was willing to give 

bY | a | bin 


45 
him credit till next time; to which 
Mrs. Tow- wouſe would probably have 
conſented : for ſuch was Joſeph's beau - 


ty, that it had made ſome impreſſion - 


even on that piece of flint which that 
good woman wore in her boſom by way 
of heart. Joſeph -would have found, 
therefore, very likely, the paſſage free, 
had he not, when he honeſtiy diſcovered 
the nakedneſs of his pockets, pulled 
out that little piece of gold which we 
have mentioned before, This cauſed 
Mrs. Tow-wouſe's-eyes to water: ſhe 
told Joſeph, ſne did not conceive a man 
could want money whilſt he had gold 
in his pocket. Joſeph anſwered, | he 
had ſuch a value for that litile piece of 
gold, that he would not part with it 
ſor a hundred times the riches which 
the greateſt ſquire in the country was 
worth. A very pretty way, indeed!“ 
faid Mrs. Tow-wouſe ; to run in debt, 
and then refuſe to part with your 
© money, becauſe you have a value 
© for it. I never knew any piece of 
© gold of more value than. as many 
1 it would change for. — 
© Not to preſerve my life from ſtarv- 
© ing, nor to redeem it from a robber, 
would I part with this dear piece!“ 
anſwered Joſeph. * What,“ ſays Mrs. 
Tow-woulſe, I ſuppoſe; it was given 
«you by ſome vile trollop, ſome Mits 
or other z if it had been the preſent 
© of a virtuous woman, you would not 
©. have had fuch a value for it. My 
« huſband is a fool if he parts with the 
«horſe without being paid for him. 
No, no, I can't part with the horſe, 


indeed, till I have the money !' cried . 


'Tow-wouſe. Areſolution highly com- 


mended by a lawyer then in the yard, 


Who declared Mr. Tow-wouſe might 
juftify the detainer. | f ; : 
As we cannot, therefore, at preſent 
get Mr. Joſeph out of the inn, we 
ſhall leave him in it, and carry our 
reader on after Parſon Adams; who, 


his mind being perfectly at eaſe, fell 


into a contemplation on a paſſage in 
A&ſchylus, which entertained him for 
three miles together, without ſuffer. 
ing him once to think on his fellow- 
— ah having ſpun out his thread 
At len ö pun out t , 
and — — 2 ſummit of a hill, 
le caſt lis eyes backwards, and wen- 
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he ſuſpect that he had m 


* 


dered that he could not ſee any ſigu of 


Joſeph. As he left him ready to mount 


the horſe, he could not apprehend any 
miſchief had bappened j* neither could 
ilſed his way, it 
being ſo broad and plalu. The only 
reaſon which ell itſelf to him was, 
that he had met with an acquamt 

who had prevailed with him to 4405 
ſome time in diſtourſe. * 


He therefore reſolved to proceed Rot- 


ly forwards, not doubting. but that be 


ſhould be ſhortly overtaken; and ſoon 
came to a large water, which filling the 
whole road, he faw. no method of 
ſing, unleſs by wading through, .which 
he accordingly did, up to his middle 
but wizs-no ſooner. got to the other fade, 
than, he perceived, if he had looked 
over the hedge, he would have found a 
foot-path, capable of conducting him, 
without wetting bis ſnees. 
His ſurprize at Joſeph's. not coming 
up grew now very troubleſome 4 be” be. 
gan to fear he knew not what; and as 


| he determined to move no farther, and 


if he did not ſhortly overtake him, tb 
return back, he wiſhed tg find. a hoofe 
of publick entertainment; Where be 
* dry his cloaths and refreſh him 
ſelf with a pint : but ſeeing no ſuch, (for 
no other reaſon than becauſe he did nat 
caſt his eyes a hundred yards forwards ) 
he ſat himfelf down on a ſtile, and pull- 
ed 1 * 3'q IE 77 
cllow palling;;preſently by, A» 
dams aſked — K e e bim 
to an alehouſe. The fellow, Who had 
juſt left it, and perceived the houſe and 
lign to be within ſight, thinking he had 
jeered him, and being of a morale tem- 
per, bade him follow his noſe; and be 
d- d! Adams told him he was a ſaucy 
jackanapes : upon Which the fe 
turned about angrily ; but perteiting 
Adams clench his fiſt, he thought pro- 
per to go on without taking any farther 
notice. 1 e 
A horſeman following immediately 


after, and being aged the ſame queſtion, 


anſwered—* Friend, there is one witli- 
© in a ſtone's throw; I believe you may 
© ſee it before you.” Adams, liftih 

up his eyes, cried “ 1 protel};, ad. fo 
there is!“ and, thanking higinformer, 
proceeded directly to it. 
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facts. He ſaid, he no more regarded a 
field of wheat when he was at huntin 


CHAP. ur. 


THE OPINION OF THE LAWYERS 
CONCERNING THE SAME GEN- 
"TLEMAN, Wirk MR. ADAMS'S 
' ENQUIRY JATO, THE RELIGION 

© OF His HOST, , 

E had juſt entered the houſe, had 
called for his pint, and ſeated him- 

ſelf, when two -horſemen came to the 

door, and faſtening: their horſes to the 

They ſaid there was a 

lent ſhower of rain coming on, which 

they intended to weather there; and went 

into a little room by themſelves, not per- 
ceiving Mr. Adams. 


One of theſe immediately aſked the, 


other, if he had ſeen a more comical ad- 
venture a long while. Upon which the 
other ſaid, he doubted whether, by law, 
the Iandlord could juſtify detaining the 
horſe' for his torn and hay. But-the 
former anſwered—" Undoubtedly he can; 
© it is an adjudged, caſe, and I have 
6 known it tried, 1 / 


av 


Adams, who though he was, as 
the reader may ſuſpect, a little in- 
clined to forgetfulnels, never wanted 
more than a hint to remind him, over- 
hearing their diſcourſe, immediatel 
ſaggeſted to himſelf that tuis was his 
own harſe, and that he had forgot to. 


pay for him: which, upon enquiry, he 


was certified of by the gentlemen ; who 


added, that the horſe was likely to have 
uſo reſt than food, unleſs he was paid 
9 
Tue poor parſon reſolved to return 
preſently to the inn, though he Knew no 
more thzn ' Joſeph how to procure his 
horſe his liberty, He was, however, 
prevailed on to ſtay under cover, till the 
ſhower, which was now very violent, 
was over. 3 
The three travellers then ſat down 


when Adams, who had obſerved a 
gentlsman'z houſe as he paſſed along 
the road, enquired to whom it belong- 
ef.” One 'of the harſemen had no 
ſooner mentioned the owner's name, 
than the other began to revile him in 
the moſt of probrious terms. The 


Engliſh langugge ſcarce affords. a ſin- 


gle reproach word which he did not 
vent on 
him 2 1c . 


with many particular 
Sir 444) 
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this decaſion. He charged 


than he did the highway ; that he had 
injured ſeyeral poor farmers, by tramp- 
ling their corn under his horſe's heels; 
and if 7 them begged him, with the 
utmoſt ſubmiſſion, to refrain, his horſe- 
whip was always ready todo them juſtice, 
He. ſaid, that he was the greateſt tyrant 
to the neighbours in every other inſtance, 
and would not ſuffer a-farmer to keep a 
gun, though he might juſtify it by law z 
and in his own family fo cruel a maſter, 


"that he never kept a ſervant a twelye- 


month. In his capacity as a juſtice, 
continued he, © he behaves ſo partially, 
© that he commits or acquits, Juſt as he 
© is in the humour, without any regard 
© to truth or evidence. The devil may 
© carry-any one before him for me. L 
* wouldrather be tried before ſome judges 
© than, be a proſecutor before him. If 
© I bad an eſtate in the neighbourhood, 
© I would ell it for half the value, rather 
© than live near him.” _ OS. 
Adams ſhook his head, and ſaid, he 
was ſorry ſuch men were ſuffered to pro- 
ceed with impunity, and that riches could 
ſet any man above law. The reviler, 
a little after, retiring -into the yard, the 
gentleman who had firſt mentioned his 
name to Adams, began to aſſure him- 
that his companion was a: prejudiced 
perſon, It is true, ſays he, per- 
© haps, that he may have ſometimes 
© purſued his game over a field of corn ;' 
© but he hath always made the 
© ample ſatis faction. That ſo far from 
tyrannizing over his neighbours, or 
taking away their guus, he himſelf knew- 
ſeveral farmers, not qualified, who 


not only kept guns, but killed game 


with them. That he was the beſt of 


maſters to his ſervants, and ſeveral of- 


them were grown old in his ſerviee.' 
That he was the beſt juſtice of peace in 


the kingdom; and to bis certain know- 
together over a mug of good beer; 


ledge had decided many difficult points 
which were referred to him, with the 
greateſt equity and the higheſt wiſdom.” 
And he verily believed, ſeveral per- 
ſons would give a year's purchaſe more 
for an eſtate near him, than under the 


wings of any other great man. He had 


juſt finiſhed, his encomium, When is 
companion returned, and acquainted - 
bim the ſtorm was over. Upon Which 


they preſently mounted their horſes and 
departed. 1 AZ 
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Adams, who was in the utmoſt anxie- 
ty at" theſe different characters of the 
ſame perſon, aſked his hoſt if he knew 
the gentleman; for he began to imagine 
they had, by miſtake, been ſpeaking of 
two ſeveral gentlemen. * No, no, maſ- 
ter! anſwered the hoſt, a ſhrewd, cun- 
ning fellow; © I know the gentleman 
« very well of whom they have been 
« ſpeaking, as 1 do the 232 
© who ſpoke of him. As for riding 
© over other men's corn, to my know- 
© ledge he hath not been on harſeback 
© theſe two years. I never heard he did 
6 any injury of that kind; and as to 
© making reparation, he is not ſo free 
© of his money as that comes to nei- 
© ther. Nor did I ever hear of his taking 
© away any man's gunz nay, I know 
© ſeveral who have guns in their houſes; 
© but as for killing game with them, 
© no man is ſtricter; and, I believe, 
© he would ruin any who did, Yau, 
© heard one of the gentlemen fay, he, 
« was the worſt maſter in the world, 
© and the other that he is the beſt; bur 
© for my own part, I know all his ſer- 
© vants, and never heard from any of 
them that he was either one or the 
other. Aye, aye!” ſays Adams, 
© and how doth he behave as a juſtice, 
pray? —“ Faith, friend, anſwered 
the hoſt, I queſtion whether he is in 
© the commiſſion, The only cauſe I 
© have heard he hath decided a great 
©: while; was one between thoſe very two 
© perſoris who jult went out of this 
© houſe; and I am fure he determined 
© that juſtly, for I heard the whole 
© matter,'—-* Which did he decide it in 


© favour of?” quoth Adams. I think- 


© I need not anſwer that queſtion," 
cried” the” hoſt, after the different 
characters you have heard of him. 
©. It is not my buſineſs to contradict 
© gentlemen, while they are drinkin 

in my houſe; but I knew neither o 
© them ſpoke” a ſyllable of truth.'— 
God forbid,” ſays Adams, that 
©.men ſhould arrive at ſuch a pitch of 
© -wickediiefs, to belye the character of 
t their neighbour from a little private 
©affeionz "or, what is infinitely 
worſe, a -private ſpite! I rather be- 
eve we have miſtaken them, and 
they wenn two other perſons; for 
5 there are many houſes on the road. 
Why, pr ythee, friend," cries the hoſt, 
doſt thou pretend 


£ 


© ſelf, one muſt ſpeak. betier ef a friend 


never to have told 
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© a lye in thy life Never a malici- 
© ous one, I am certain, anſwered 
Adams; nor with a delign to injure 
« the reputation of any man living.'— 
© Pagh, malicious! No, no," replied 
the hoſt; © not malicious with a deſign. to 
© hang a man, or bring him into trou- 
* ble: but ſurely out of love to one's 
© than an enemy.'—-* Out of love r 
« yourſelf, you ſhould confine yourſelf. 
© to truth,” ſays Adams; for by doing 
© otherwiſe, you injure the nobleſ part. 
of yourſelf, your immortal ſoul. I 
© can hardly believe any man ſuch an 
idiot to riſque the loſs of that by any 
* trifling gain, and the greateſt gain in 
© the world is but dirt in compariſon 

© what ſhall be revealed hereafter.” Up- 
on which the hoſt taking up the cup, 
with a ſmile drank a health to Hereafter; 
adding, he was for ſomething preſent. 
Why,“ ſays Adams very gravely, 


* do you not believe another world? 
To which the hoſtianſwered, Yes, he. 


was no Atheiſt, © And you 
© you have an immortal ſoul?“ cries 
Adams, He anſwered, God forbid he 
ſhould not. And heaven and hell?” 
ſaid the parſon. The hoſt then bid him 
not to be profane: for thoſe were thing 

not to be mentioned nor thought of but 
in church. Adams aſked him, why he 
went to church, if what he learned 
there had no influence on his conduct 
in life, © I go to church, anſwered 


believe . 


the hoſt, © to ſay my prayers, and be- 


diy.“ And doſt not thou,“ 
dams, 


© have 
cried 


© believe what thou 


© heareſt at church? Moſt part of 


© it, maſter, returned the hoſt, ' * A 


* doſt thou not then tremble,” cries 


Adams, at the thought of eternal pu- 
© niſhment?'—* As for that, maſter,” 
ſaid he, I never once thought about 
it: but what ſignifies talking about 
© matters ſo far off? the mug is out; 
© 'ſhall I draw another? Ss 

Whilſt he was gone for that pur- 
poſe, a ſtage-coach drove up to the 


door. The coachman coming into the 


houſe, was aſked by the miſtreſs, what 


paſſengers he had got in his coach. 4 


« parcel of /quinny-gut b, fays 
he: © I have a good mind to overturn 
© them; you won't prevail upon them 
to drink any thing, I aſſure vou. 
a young man on horſeback road. 


oF 25 
* * * * 


Adams aſked him, if he had not {een 
on the road, 


* 
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deſcribing Joſeph.) © Aye,” faid the 


coachman, *agentlewoman in my coach. 
© that is his acquaintance, redeemed him 
© and his horſe: he would have been 
© here "before this time, had not the 
« ſtorm driven him to ſhelter,'—" God 
6 bleſs her!! faid Adams in a rapture ; 
nor could he delay walking out to ſatisfy 
himſelf who this charitable woman was: 
but what was his ſurprize, when he ſaw 
his old acquaintance, Madam Slipſlop ! 
Her's, indeed, was not ſo great, be- 
cauſe ſne had been informed by Joſeph, 
that he was on the road. Very civil 
were the ſalutations on both ſides; and 
Mrs. Slipſlop rebuked the hoſteſs for 
denying the gentleman to be there when 
ſne aſked for him: but indeed the poor 
woman had not erred deſignedly, for 
Mrs. Slipſlop aſked for a clergyman; 
and ſhe had unhappily miſtaken Adams 
for a perſon travelling to a neighbour- 
ing fair with the thimble and button, or. 
ſome other ſuch occupation: for he 
marched in a ſwingeing great, but ſhort, 
white coat, with black buttons, a ſhort 
wiz, and a hat which, ſo far from hay- 
ing a black hatband, had nothing black 
about ik. , f i 

Joſeph was now come up, and Mrs. 
Slipſlop would have had him quit his 
horſe to the parſon, and come himſelf 
into. the coach; but he abſolutely re- 
fuſed, ſaying, he thanked Heaven he 
was well enough recovered to be very 
able to ride; and added, he hoped he 
knew his duty better than to ride in the 
coach, while Mr. Adams was on horſe- 
back. ; 

Mrs, Slipſlop would have perſiſted 
longer, had not a lady in the coach 2 
à ort end to the diſpute, by refuhng 
to ſuffer a fellow in a livery to ride in 
the ſame coach with herſelf :. ſo it was 
at length agreed that Adams ſhoold fill 
the vacant place in the coach, and Jo- 
ſeph ſhould proceed on horſeback. .__ 

They had not proceeded. far before 
Mrs. Slipſlop, addrefling herſclf to the 
parſon, ſpoke thus—\ There hath been 
© a ſtrange alteration in our. family, 
© Mr. Adams, ſince Sir [Thomas's 
death. A. ftrange alteration in- 
5 deed ſays Adams, as 1 gather 
©. from ſome hints which have dropped 


from Joſeph. . Aye,” fays ſhe, * I 


could never have believed it; but the 
© Jonger one lives in the world, the 
more one ſees. 80 Joſeph bath given 
N vou bins! — But of what nature, 
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„vill always remain a perfect ſecret 
vith me, cries the parſon; * he forced 
© me to promile before he would com- 
© municate any thing. I am, indeed, 
© concerned to find her ladyſhip behave 
in ſo unbecoming a manner: Ialways 
* thought her, in the main, a good lady 

and ſhould never have ſuſpected her of 
© thoughts ſo unworthy a Chriſtian, and 
* with a young lad, her own ſervant.— 
© Theſe things are no ſecrets to me, I 
* aſſure you, cries Slipflop; © and I 
© believe they will be none any where 
© ſhortly ; for, ever ſince the boy's. de- 
* parture, ſhe hath behaved more like a 
© mad woman than any thing elſe.— 
* Truly I am heartily concerned,” ſays 
Adams; for ſhe was a good ſort of a 
© lady: indeed, I have often wiſhed ſhe 
© had attended a little more conſtantly 
mat the ſervice; but ſhe hath done a 
« great deal of good in the pariſn.— 
O, Mr. Adams! ſays Slipflop, © peo- 
© ple that don't fee all, often know no- 
* thing. Many things have been given 
© away in our family, I do aſſure you, 
© without her knowledge. I have heard 
© you ſay in the pulpit, we ought not to 
© brag; but indeed I can't avoid ſaying, 
* if the had kept the keys herſelf, the 
© poor would have wanted many a cor- 
© dial which I have let them have. As 
* for my late maſter, he was as worthy 
© a man as ever lived, and would have 
© done infinite good if he had nat been 
© controuled: but he loved a quiet life, 
© Heaven reſt his foul! I am confident” 
© he is there, and enjoys a quiet life, 
© which ſome folks would not allow him 
here. Adams anſwered, he had ne- 
ver heard this before; and was miſtaken 
if ſhe herſelf (for he remembered ſhe 
uſed to commend her miſtreſs and blame 


her maſter) had not formerly been of | 


another opinion. * I don't know,” te- 
plied ſhe, * what I might once think, 
but now, I am conſidous maiters are as 
© I tell you. The world will ſhortly 
© fee who hath heen-deceived : for my 
part, I ſay nothing, but that it 18 a- 
derſame how ſome people can carry all 
« things with a grave face. 
Thus Mr. Adams and the diſcourled; 
till they came oppoſite to a-greathouſe 
which ſtood at ſome diſtance from the 
road. A lady in thę coach;lſpying:t, 
cried—“ Yonder lives the unſortunate 
Leonora, it one may juſtly call a 
«. woman unfortunate, hom we muſt 
© own at the ſame time guiliy, and the 
1 a G author 
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« author of her own calamity.* This 
was abundantly ſufficient to awaken the 
curiofity of Mr. Adams, as indeed it 
did that of the whole company, who 
jointly ſolicited the lady to acquaint 
them with Leonora's hiſtory; fince it 
ſeemed, from what ſhe had aid, to con- 
tain ſomething remarkable. PRs © 

The lady, who was perſectly well 
bred, did not require many intreaties z 
and having only wiſhed their entertain- 


ment might make amends for the com- 


ny's attention, the began in the fol- 
wing manner. 


CHAP. IV. 
THE HISTORY OF LEONORA, OR 
THE UNFORTUNATE JILr. 


© FF EONORA was the daughter of 
La gentleman of fortune; ſhe was 
© tall and well-fhaped, with a ſpright- 
«. linefſs in her countenance, which often 


-< attrafts beyond more regular features 


joined with an infipid air: nor is this 
© kind of beauty leſs apt to deceive 
© than allure; the good humour which 
it indicates being often miſtaken for 
good nature, and the vivacity for true 
#- underſtanding. 

© Leonora, who was now at the age 
* of eighteen, lived with an aunt of 
© her's in a town in the north of Eng- 
land. She was an extreme lover of 
5 gaiety, and very rarely miſſed a ball, 
© or any other publick aſſembly; where 
© ſhe had frequent opportunities of ſa- 
<*tisfying' a greedy appetite of vanity, 
* with, the preſerence which was given 
© her by the men to almaſt every other 
« woman preſent, | 

© Among many young fellows who 
© were particular in their gallantries to- 
©. wards her, Horatio ſoon diſtinguiſhed. 
© himſelf in her eyes beyond all his 


©. competitors. She danced with more 


than ordinary gaiety when be hap- 
s pened to be her partner: neither the 
« fairneſs of the evening, nor the mu- 


- ©. fick of-the nightingale, could lengthen 


© her walk like his company.” She af- 


© ©, fefted no longer to underſtand the ci- 
© © yilities of others; whilſt ſhe inclined 


ſo attentive an ear to every compli- 
ment of Horatio, that ſhe often ſmiled 


© even when it was too delicate for her 


<-comprehenfion,? +7 


Pray, Madam," fays Adams, who- 


© was this Squire Horatio!“ 
« Heratio,' ſays the lady, * was a 


young gentleman of a good family, 

© bred to the law, and had been ſome 
© few years called to thedegree of a bar- 

© riſter. His face and on were ſuch 

© as the generality allowed handſome 

© but he had a dignity in his air very 
© rarely to be ſeen. His temper was of 
* the ſaturnine complexion, but with- 

out the leaſt taint of moroſeneſs. He 

© had wit and humour, with an inclina- 

© tion to ſatire, which he indulged ra- 

© ther too much. sten 

© This gentle man, who had contract- 

ed the moſt violent paſſion for Leono- 
ra, was the laſt perſon who perceived 
the 1 of it's ſucceſs. The 
whole town had made the match for 
him, before he himſelf had drawn a 
confidence from her actions ſufficient 
to mention his paſſion to her; for it 
was his opinion (and perhaps he was 
there in the right) that it is highly im- 
politick to talk feriouſly of love to a 
woman before you have made ſuch a 
progreſs in her affections, that ſhe her- 
ſelf expects and deſires to hear it. 

© But whatever diffidence the fears of 
a lover may create, which are apt to 
, magnify every favour conferred on a 
rival, and to ſce the little advances to- 
wards themſelves through the other 
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end of the perſpective; it was impoſ- 


© ſible that Horatio's F ſhould ſo 
© blind his diſcernment, as to prevent 
© his conceiving hopes from the beha- 
© yiour of Leonora; whoſe fondneſs for 
© him was now as viſible to an indifferent 
« perſon in their company, as his for her. 

© I never knew any of theſe forward 


© {luts come to good, ſays the lady who 


refuſed Joſeph's entrance into the coach; 
© nor ſhall I wonder at any thing ſhe 
© doth in the ſequel.” l 
The lady proceeded in her ſtory thus: 
© It was in the midf of a gay converſa · 
© tion in the walks one evening, when 
Horatio whiſpered Leonora, that he 
© was defirous to take a turn or two 
© with her in private; for that he had 
* ſomething to communicate to her of 
great conſequence. ' Are you ſure it 
* is of conſequence?” ſaid ſhe, ſmiling, 
4 1 hope,” anfwered' he, you will 
ce think ſo too; ſince the whole future 
t happineſs of my life muſt depend on 
„% the event. _ * 
Leonora, who very much ſuſpec ſpe ct 
chat was coming, would have defer- 
© red it till another time; but Horatio, 
© who had more than half conquered 
© the difficulty of ſpeaking, by the fixit _ 
574 mation, f 
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© motion, was ſo very importunate, that 


. '© ſhe at laſt yielded; and leaving the reſt 
of the company, they turned aſide to 


© an unfrequented walk. 


, hau retired far out of the 


* ſight of the company, both maintain- 
© jpg a ſtrit ſilence. At laſt Horatio 
made à full ſtop, and taking Leonora, 
© who ſtood pale and trembling, gently 
© by the hand, he fetched a deep ſigh, 
© and then looking on her eyes with all 
© the tenderneſs imaginable, he cried 
© out, in a faltering accent O Leo- 
« nora! is it neceſſary for me to declare 
« to you on what the future happineſs 
« of my life muſt he founded! Muſt 
4% I ſay, there is ſomething belonging 
« to you which is a bar to my happi- 
40 nell, and which, unleſs you will part 
& with, Imuſt be miſerable? . What 
ec can that be?“ replied Leonora. No 
« wonder, ſaid he, “ you are ſurprized 
« that I ſhould make an objection to 
« any thing which is yours; yet ſure 
« you may guels, ſince it is the only 
& one which the riches of the world, if 
* they were mine, ſhould purchaſe of 
© me. O, it is that which ou muſt 
c part with to beſtow all the reſt! Can 
% Leonora, or rather will ſhe, doubt 
“longer? Let me then whilper it in 


„your ears. It is your name, Madam. 


& It is by parting with that, by your 
a condeſtiniion to be for ever mine, 
& which mult at once prevent me from 
being the moſt miſerable, and will 
cc render me the happieſt of mankind.” 
Leonora, covered with bluſhes, and 
© with as angry a look as ſhe could poſ- 
© ſibly put on, told him, that had ſhe 
6 ſalpefted what his declaration would 
© have been, he ſhould not have decoyed 


© her from her company: that he had 


* ſo ſurprized and frighted her, that ſhe 
© begged him to convey her back as 
© quick as poſſible; which he, trembling 
© very near as much as herſelf, did. 

More foel he! cried Slipſlop; * it 
C18 a ſign he knew very little of our 
* {eZ,'—* Truly, Madam, faid A- 


dams, * I think you are in the right; 


© I ſhould have inſiſted to know a piece 
© of her mind, when I had carried mat- 
© ters ſo far.” But Mrs. Graye-airs 
deſired the lady to omit all ſuch. ful - 
ſome ſtuff in her ſtory ; for that it made 


Well, then, Madam, to be as 


© conciſe as poſſible,” ſaid the lady, 


7 


© many weeks had not paſſed after this 
© interview, before Horatio and Leo- 
© nora were what they call on a good 
© footing together. All ceremonies, 
© except the laſt, were now over; the 


* writings were now drawn, and every 


© thing was in the utmoſt forwardneſs 
« preparative-to the putting Horatio in 
* poſſeſſion of all his wiſhes. I will, if 
* you pleaſe, repeat you a letter from 
each of them, which I have got by 
© heart, and which will give you no 
© ſmall idea of their baden on both 
© ſides.” 

Mrs. Grave-airs objected to hearing 
theſe letters: but being put to the 
vote, it was carried againſt her by all 
the reſt in the coach; Parſon Adams 
contending for it with the utmoſt vehe · 
mence, h 


© HORATIO TO LEONORA, 


4e H OW vain, molt adorable crea- 
te ture! is the purſuit of plea- 

© ſure in the abſence of an object to 
which the mind is entirely devoted, 
unleſs. it have ſome relation to that 
object! I was laſt night condemned 
to the ſociety of men of wit and 
learning, which, however .agreeable 
«© it might have formerly been to me, 
now only gave me > ſaſpicion that 
«© they imputed. my abſence in conver- 
& ſation to the true cauſe. For which 
« reaſon, when your engagements for- 
„ bid me the extatick happineſs of ſee- 
% ing you, I am always deſirous to he 
& alone; ſince my ſentiments for Leo- 
« nora are fo delicate, that I cannot 
4% bear the apprehenſion of another's 
« prying into thoſe delightful endear- 
% ments, with which the warm imagi- 
© nation of a lover will ſometimes in- 
« dulge him, and which J ſuſpect my 
« eyes then betray. To fear this diſ- 
% coyery of our thoughts, may perhaps 
« appear too ridiculous a micety to 
« minds not ſuſceptible of all the ten- 
« derneſs of this delicate paſſion, And 
« ſurely we ſhall ſuſpect there are few 
& ſuch, when we conſider that it re- 
« quires every human. virtue to exert 
« itſelf in it's full extent. Since the 
* beloved, whoſe happineſs itulymate- 
« ly reſpects, may give us charming 
“% opportunities of being brave in her 
1 defence, generous to her wants, com · 
6 paſſionate to her afflictions, grateful 
* 6% 6 „ to 
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« to her kindyeſs; and in the ſame 
© manner, of exerciſing every other vir- 
ec tue, which he who would not do to 
c any degree, and that wich the utmoſt 
4 rapture, can never deſerve the name 
« of a lover: it is therefore with a view 
« to the delicate modeſty of your mind 
ce that I cultivate it ſo purely in my 
ce gown; and it is that which will ſufh- 
« ciently ſuggeſt to you the uneaſineſs I 
© bear, from thoſe liberties, which men, 
6“ to whom the world allow politeneſs, 
« will ſometimes give themſelves on 
ce theſe occaſions. wt: 

c Can I tell you with what eagerneſs 
«& I expect the arrival of that bleſſed 
&« day, when I ſhall experience the falſe- 
c hood of a common aſſertion, That 
c the greateſt human happineſs conſiſts 
* in hope; a doctrine which no perſon 
& had ever fironger reaſon to believe 
& than. myſelf at preſent, ſince none 
4% ever taſted ſuch bliſs as fires my bo- 
% ſom with the thoughts of ſpending my 
46. future days with ſuch a companion, 
and that every action of my life will 
t have the glorious ſatis faction of con- 
4% ducing to your happineſs,” ] 


« LEONORA TO HORATIO®, 


6c TEX refinement of your mind has 

te been ſo evidently proved by 
«© every word and action ever ſince I 
ce had the firſt pleaſure of knowing you, 
© that I thought it impoſſible my good 
« opinion of Horatio could have been 
< heightened by any additional proof of 
« merit, This very thought was my 
« amuſement when I received your laſt 
cc letter; which, when I opened, I con- 
< feſs I was ſurprized to find the deli- 
-<© cate ſentiments expreſſed there, ſo far 
ic exceeded what I thought could come 
« even from you, (although Lk now 
« all the generous principles human 
1 nature is capable of, are centered in 
c your breaſt) that words cannot paint 
« what I feel on the reflection that 
% happineſs ſhall be the ultimate end of 
6 All your actions. l 

„„ Oh, Horatio! what a life myſt 
©. that be, where the meaneſt domeſtick 
cares ate ſweetened by the pleaſin 
, conſideration,” that the man on eart 
6 who beſt deſerves, and to whom you 


M | This letter was written by a young lady, on reading the former. K 3 
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te are moſt inclined to give your affec- 
* tions, is to reap either profit or plea- 
„ ſure from all you do! in ſuch a calc, 
e toils muſt be turned into diverſions, 
© and nothing but the unavoidable in- 
&© conveniences of life can make us re- 
* member that we are mortal. | 
If the ſolitary turn of your thoughts, 
& and the deſire of keeping them undiſ- 
© covered, makes even the converſation 
«© of men of wit and learning tedious to 
« yau, what anxious hours muſt I 
% ſpend, who am condemned by cuſ- 
« tom to the converſation of women, 
© whoſe natural curioſity leads them to 
e pry into all my thoughts, and whoſe 
* envy can never ſuffer Horatio's heart 
© to be poſſeſſed by any one without 
& forcing them into malicious deſigns 
«© againſt the perſon who is ſo happy as 
% to poſleſs it! But, indeed, if ever 
« envy can poſſibly have any excuſe, 
cc or even alleviation, it is in this caſe, 
« where the good is ſo great, that it 
*© muſt be equally natural to all to wiſh 


« it for themſelves, nor am I aſhamed 


to own it: and to your merit, Hora- 
ce 


tio, I am obliged, that prevents my 
4% being in that moſt uneaſy of all the 
ce ſituations I can figure to my imagi- 
ce nation, of being led by inclination to 
& love the perſon whom my own judg - 
* ment forces me to condemn,” 


© Matters were in ſo great forward. 
. neſs between this fond couple, that 
the day was fixed for their marriage, 
and was now within a fortnight, 
when the ſeſſions chanced to be held 
for that county in a town about twenty 
* miles diſtant from that which is the 
© ſcene of our ſtory, It ſeems, it is 
© uſual for the young gentlemen of the 
© 'bar to repair to theſe ſeſſions, not 
© ſo much for the ſake of profit, as 
© to ſhew their parts, and learn the law 
© of the juſtices of peace; for which 
«© purpoſe one of the wiſeſt and graveſt 
© of all the juſtices is appointed ſpeaker 
© or chairman, as they modeſtly call it; 
© and he reads them a lecture, and in- 
* ſtruts them in the true knowledge of 
the law,” © | 

© You are here guilty of a little miſ- 
take, fays Adams; which, if you 
© pleaſe, I will correct. I have attend- 
ed at one of . theſe quarter-ſeſfigns, 


« where 
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© where I obſerved the counſel taught 
the juſlices, inſtead of learning any 
© thing of them.” | 1 
It is not very material,” ſaid the 
lady. Hither © 1 Horatio, who, 


© ag'he hoped by his profeſſion to ad- 
« yance his fortune, which was not at 
© preſent very large, for the ſake of his 
© dear Leonora, he reſolved to ſpare no 
© pains, nor loſe any opportunity of im- 
© proving or advancing himſelf in it. 

The ſame afternoon in which he 
© left the town, as Leonora ſtood at her 
« window, a coach and fix paſſed by; 
£ which ſhe declared to be the compleat- 
« eſt, genteeleſt, prettieſt equipage, ſhe 
© ever ſaw; adding theſe remarkable 
words. O, I am in love with that 
c equipage! which, though her friend 
« Florella at that time did not greatly re- 
« gard, ſhe hath ſince remembered. 

© In the evening an aſſembly was held, 
© which Leonora honoured with her 
company: but intended to pay her dear 
Horatio the compliment of refuſing to 
6. dance in his abſence. | 
O, why have not women as good 
reſolutions to maintain their vows, as 
they have often good inclinations in 
making them! 
© The gentleman who owned the coach 
and fix came to the aſſembly. His 
cloaths were as remarkably fine as his 
equipage could be, He ſoon attracted 
the eyes of the company; all the 
ſmarts, all the ſilk waiſtcoats with ſil- 
ver and gold edgings, were eclipſed in 


an inſtant, 


na 
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Madam, ' ſaid Adams, if it be not 


© impertinent, I ſhould be glad to know 
how this gentleman was dreſſed.” 

© Sir,* anſwered the lady, I have 

been told he had on a cut-velvet coat 
of a cinnamon colour, lined witha pink 
ſattin, embroidered all over with gold; 
his waiſtcoat, which was cloth of ſil - 
ver, wat embroidered with gold like- 
wiſe. I cannot be particular as to the 
reſt of his dreſs : but it was all in the 
French faſhion ; for Bellarmine (that 
was his name) was juſt arrived from 
Paris. 

- © This fine figure did not more entire - 
© ly engage the eyes of every lady in the 
* affembly than Leonora did his. He 
5 had ſcarce beheld her, but he ſtood 
motionleſs and fixed as a ſtatue, or at 
# leaſt would have done ſo if good- 
F breeding had permitted him. How- 
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# ever, he carried it ſo far, before he had 


— 


power to correct himſelf, that every 
perſon in the rvom eaſily diſcovered. 
where his admiration was ſettled. The 
other ladies began to fingle out their 
former partners, all perceiving who. 
would be Bellarmine's choice z which 
they however endeavoured, by all poſ- 
* fible means, to prevent: many of them 
* ſaying to Leonora—** O, Madam, I 
% ſuppoſe we ſha'nt have the pleaſure 
© of ſeeing you dance to-night;** and 
then crying out, in Bellarmine's hear- 
© ing—* O, Leonora will not dance, L 
* aſſure you; her partner is not here. 
© One maliciouſly attempted to prevent 
© her, by ſending a diſagreeable fellow 
© to aſk her, that ſo ſhe might he obliged 
either to dance with him, or fit down: 
but this ſcheme proved abortive. 
Leonora ſaw herſelf admired by the 
fine ſtranger, and envied by every wo- 
man pretent, Her little heart began 
to flutter within her, and her head was 
agitated with a convulſive motion : ſhe 
ſeemed as if ſhe would ſpeak to ſeveral 
of her acquaintance, but had nothing 
to ſay; for as the would not mention 
her preſent triumph, ſo- ſhe could not 
diſengage her thoughts one moment 
from the contemplation of-it ; ſhe had 
never taſted any thing like this happi- 
neſs. She had before known what it 
was to torment a ſingle woman; but 
to be hated and ſecretly curſed by a 
whole aſſembly, was a joy reſerved for 
this bleſſed moment. As this vaſt pro- 
fuſion of extaly had confounded her 
underſtanding, ſo there was nothing 
ſo fooliſh as her behaviour : ſhe played 
a thouſand childiſh tricks, diftorted 
her perſon into ſeveral ſhapes, and her 
face into ſeveral lavghs, without any 
reaſon. In a word, her carriage was 
as abſurd as her defires, which were to 
affect an inſenſibility of the ſtranger's 
admiration, and at the fame time a tri- 
umph, from that admiration, over every 
woman m the room. 5 
In this temper of mind, Bellarmine, 
having enquired who ſhe was, advan- 
ced to her, and, with a low bow, beg- 
ged the honour of dancing with her, 
which ſhe with as low a curtſey im- 
mediately granted. She danced with 
bim all night, and enjoyed perhaps the 
higheſt pleaſure that ſhe was capable 
of feeling.” | 
At theſe words Adams fetched a d 
grozn, which frighted the ladies, who 
told him, they hoped he was notill, He 
; anſwered, 
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vnſwered, he groaned only for the folly 
of Leonora. 

Leonora retired," continued the la- 
dy, about fix in the morning, but not 
© toreſt, - She tumbled and toſſed in her 
* bed, with very ſhort intervals of ſleep, 
-© and thoſe entirely filled with dreams 
© of the equipage and fine cloaths ſhe 
© had ſeen; and the balls, operas, and 


© ridottos, which had been the ſubject 


© of their converſation. 

In the afternoon, Bellarmine, in the 
© dear coach and fix, came to wait on 
© her, He was, indeed, charmed with 
her perſon; and was, on enquiry, ſo 
© well pleaſed with the circumſtances of 
C her father, (for he himſelf, notwith- 
© ſtanding all his finery, was not quite 
© fo rich as a Creeſus, or an Atta-lus.') 
-* Attalus! ſays Mr. Adams. But 
pray how came you acquainted with 
© theie names? The lady ſmiled at the 
queſtion, and proceeded—* He was ſo 
« pleaſed, I ſay, that he reſolved to make 
© his addreſſes to her direly. He did 
© fo accordingly, and that with fo much 
£ warmth and briſkneſs, that he quickly 
6 baffled} her weak repulſes, and obliged 
© the lady to refer him to her father, who 


© ſhe knew would quickly declare in fa- 


© your of a coach and fx. 

« Thus, what Horatie had by fighs 
£ and tears; love and tenderneſs, been ſo 
©lo 
© Bellarmine with gaiety and gallantry 
© pofſefled himſelf of in an inſtant. In 
other words; what modeſty had em- 
« ployeda full year in raiſing, impudence 
« demoliſhed in twenty-four hours.“ 

Here Adams groaned a ſecond time; 
but the ladies, who began to ſmoke him, 
took no notice. | ; 

From the opening of the aſſembly 
till the end of Bellarmine's viſit, Leo- 
nora had ſcarce one thought of Ho- 
ratio but he now began, though an 
unwelcome eſt, to enter into her 
mind. She wiſhed ſhe had ſeen the 
charming Bellarmine, and 0 ow 
ing equipage, before matters had gone 
9 do fer. 6 Ye! why,” ſays ſhe, * ſhould 
4 J wiſh to have ſeen him before; or 
% what ſignifies it that I have ſeen him 
4% now? LD Horatio my lover? al- 
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1 moſt my huſband ? Is he not as hand- 


te ſome, nay handſomer, than Bellar- 
% mine? Aye, but Bellarmine is the 
«-genteeler and the finer man; yes, 
« that he muſt be allowed. Yes, yes, 
«he is chat certainly. But did not I, 


obtaining, the French Engliſh 
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6 no longer ago than yeſterday, love 
* Horatio more than al} the world? 
% Aye, but yeſterday+I had not ſeen 
% Bellarmine, But dath not Horatio 
0 doat on me, and may he not in deſpair 
& break his heart, if I abandon him? 
& Well, and hath not Bellarmine a 
© heart to break too? Yes, but I pro- 
* miſed Horatio firſt; but that was poor 
„ Bellarmine's misfortune : if I had 
« ſeen him firſt, I ſhould certainly have 
% preferred him. Did not the dear 
creature prefer me to every woman 
“in the aſſembly, when every ſhe was 
« laying ont for him? When was it in 
% Horatio's power to give me ſuch an 
6 inſtance of affection? Can he give me 
an equipage, or any of thoſe things 
« which Bellarmine will make me miſ- 
« treſs of? How vaſt is the difference 
% between being the wife of a poor 
© counſellor, and the wife of one of 
% Bellarmine's fortune! If I marry 
Horatio, I ſhall triumph over no more 
than one rival; but, by marryin 
„ Bellarmine, I ſhall be the envy of all 
„ my acquaintance. What happineſs! 
« —Butcan I ſuffer Horatio to die? for 
«© he hath ſworn he cannot ſurvive my 
& loſs: but perhaps he may not die; 
6 if he ſhould, can I prevent it? muſt 
« I ſacrifice myſelf to him? Beſides, 
© Bellarmine may be as miſerable for 
& me too. She was thus arguing with 
© herſelf, when. ſome young ladies called 
© her to the walks, and a little relieved 
© her anxiety for the preſent, 

© The next morning Bellarmine 
© breakiaſted with her in the preſence 
of her aunt, whom he had ſufficiently 
* informed of his paſſion for Leonora: 
© he was no fooner withdrawn, than'the 
c 
c 
o 


old lady began to adviſe her niece on 
this occahon. 4+ You ſee, child,” ſays 

* ſhe, © what fortune hath thrownin your 
© way; and I hope you will not with- 
© ſtand your own preferment.“ Leonora 
« Gghing, begged her not to mention any 
ſuch thing, when ſhe Knew her engage- 
* ments to Horatio. Engagements to 
„a fig! cried the aunt; “ you ſhould 
thank Heaven on your knees, that you 
© have it yet in your power to break 
« them, Will any woman heſitate a mo+ 
«© ment, whether ſhe ſhall ride ĩn a coach 
* or walk on foot all the days of her 
& life? But Bellarmine,drives fax, and 
«© Horatio not even a pair.“ — Les, 
& but, Madam, What will the world 
© ſay?” anſwered Leonora; vill not 
| * 120 7 4 the 7 
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« they condemn me ?”—** The world 
«.js always on the ſide of prudence,” 
© cries the aunt : © and would” ſurely 
& condemn you, if you ſacrificed your 


intereſt to any motive whatever. O, 


& T know the world very well; and you 
« ſhew your. ignorance, my dear, by 
your objections. O' my conſcience ! 


ee the world is wiſer, I have lived 


6“ longer in it than you; and I aſſure 
« you there is not any thing worth our 
t regard beſides money; nor did I ever 
© know any one perſon, who married 
&« from other conſiderations, who did 
4 not afterwards heartily repent. it. 
« Befides, if we examine the two men, 
& can you prefer a ſneaking fellow, 
« who hath. been bred at the univer- 
& ſity, to a fine gentleman juſt come 
from his travels? All the world 
*© muſt allow Bellarmige to be a fine 
ic gentleman, poſitively a fine gentle- 
et man, and a handſome man.” —** Per. 
haps, Madam, I ſhould not doubt, 
if i knew how to be handſomely off 
& with the other.“ O leave that to 
&« me,“ ſays the aunt. You know 
« your father hath not been acquainted 
« with the affair. Indeed, for my part, 
I thought it might do well enough, 
© not dreaming of ſuch an offer: but 
Fil diſengage you ; leave me to give 
« the fellow an anſwer, I warrant you 
4 ſhall have no farther trouble. 

Leonora was at length ſatisfied with 
© her aunt's reaſoning; and Bellarmine 
© ſupping with her that evening, it was 
agreed he ſhould the next morning go 
© to her father and propoſe the match, 
© which ſhe conſented thould be con- 
© ſummated at his return. 

The aunt retired ſoon after ſupper 


* 
— 


and the lovers being left together, Bel- 


* Jarmine began in the following man- 


ner— Yes, Madam, this coat, I aſ- 


« fure yon, was made at Paris; and 1 
« defy the beſt Engliſh taylor even to 
„ imitate it. There is not one of them 
„ can dut, Madam: they can't cut. If 
4 you obſerve how this ſkirt is turned, 
“ and this * a clumſy Englith 
«raſcal can do nothing like it. Pray 
* how do you like my liveries? Leo- 


© nora anſwered, ſhe thought them very 


pretty. All French,” fays he, 1 


«affure you, except the great coats; 


«T'never truſt any thing more than a 
„ -preat coat to an Engliſhman ;- you 
« 'xnow one moſt encourage our own 


people what” one can, eſpecially as, 


— 


4 before I had a place, I was in the 
« country intereſt ; he, he, he! But for 


« myſelf, I would ſee the dirty iſland 

« at the bottom of the ſea, rather than 

« wear a ſingle rag of Engliſh work 

* about me! And I am ſure, after you 

* have made one tour to Paris, you 

& will be of the ſame opinion with re- 
© gard to your own cloaths. You can't 
© conceive what an addition a French 

„ dreſs would be to your beauty! I 

5 poſitively aſſure you, at the firſt opera 

I ſaw ſince I came over, I miſtook the 
„% Engliſh ladies for chamber-maids 

< he, he, he!” 

With ſuch ſort of polite diſcourſe 
did the gay Bellarmine entertain his 
© beloved Leonora; when the door open- 
© ed on a ſudden, *and Horatio entered 
the room. Here tis impoſſible to ex- 
« preſs the ſurprize of Leonora.“ 

* Poor woman, fays Mrs. Slipflop, 
© what a terrible quandary ſhe muſt be 
in!! Not at all, ſays Mrs. Grave- 
airs; * fuch ſluts can never be con- 
* founded.”—* She muſt have, then, 
more than Corinthian aſſurance,” ſaid 


Adams; © aye, more than Lais her- 


« ſelf!” 

A long ſilence,” continued the lady, 
« prevailed in the whole company. It 
© the familiar entrance of Horatio truck 
© the greateſt aſtoniſhment into Bellar- 
© mine, the unexpected preſence of Bel- 
© larmine no leſs ſurprized Horatio. At 
© length, Leonora, collecting all the 
* ſpirits the was miſtreſs of, addreſſed 
© herſelf to the latter, and pretended ta 
* wonder at the reaſon of (a late a viſit. 
„ I ſhould, indeed, anſwered he, 
% have made ſome apology for diſturb. 
ing you at this hour, had not my 
finding you in company aſſured me 
„ do not break in upon your repoſe.“ 
© Bellarmine roſe from his chair, tra- 
verſed the room in a minuet ſtep, and 
hummed an opera tune; while Horatio 
advancing to Leonora, afked her in a 
whiſper, if that gentleman was not a 
relation of her's; to which ſhe anſwer- 
ed with a ſmile, or rather ſneer ö No 
the is no relatian of mine yet!” add- 
© ing, ſhe could not gueſs the mean- 
© ing of his 33 Horatio told her 


« ſoftly, it did not ariſe from jealou- 


© fy, © Jealouſy!” cries ſhe : T affare 
% you it would be very ſtrange in a 
© common acquaintance to give him- 
« ſelf any of thoſe airs." Thefe words 
© alittle ſurprized Horatio but, befare 

| he 


% 


_ 
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© he had time to anſwer, Bellarmine 
© danced up to the lady, and told her, 
© he feared he interrupted ſome buſineſs 
between her and the gentleman. I 
* can have no buſineſs, ſaid ſhe, (with 
© the gentleman, nor any other, which 
« need be any ſecret to you. | 

* You'll pardon me,” ſaid Horatio, 
4 if I defire to know who this gentle- 
4 man is, who is to be entruſted with 
4 all our ſecrets. — You'll know 


* ſoon enough, cries T,conora; © but I 


ac can't gueſs what ſecrets can ever paſs 
„ between us of ſoch mighty conſe- 
4 quence.” —**No, Madam!” cries Ho- 
ratio; I'm ſure you would not have 
% me underſtand you in earneſt.” — 
« *Tis indifferent to me, ſays ſhe, 
&* how you underſtand me; but I think 
c ſo unſeaſonable a viſit is difficult to 
% be underſtood at all, at leaſt when 
* people find one engaged: though one's 
< ſervants do not deny one, one may 
* expect a well-bred perſon ſhould ſoon 
4 take the hint.“ “ Madam, ſaid 
Horatio, I did not imagine any en- 
6 gagement with a ſtranger, as it ſeems 
« this gentleman is, would have made 
my viſit impertinent, or that any ſuch 
ceremonies were to be preſerved be- 
tween perſons in our ſituation.“— 
Sure you are in a dream, ſaid ſhe, 
or would perſuade me that I am in 
one, I know no pretenſions a com- 
mon acquaintance can have to lay 
aſide the ceremonies of good breed- 
% ing.” —“ Sure,“ ſaid he, I am in a 
« dream; for it is impoſſible I ſhould 
& be really eſteemed a common ac- 
« quaintance by Leonora, after what 
4 has paſſed between us! —“ Paſſed 
«© between. us! do you intend to af- 
* front -me before this gentleman?” — 
% D--nme, affront the lady! ſays Bel- 


© larmine, cocking his hat, and ſtrutting 


© up to Horatio: does any man dare 
«affront this lady before me, d—n 
% me!”—** Hark'e, Sir, ſays Horatio, 
% I would adviſe you to lay aſide that 
«6. fierce air; for I am mightily deceived 
« if this lady has-not-a violent deſire 

to get your worſhip a good drub- 
. bing. “ Sir,“ ſaid Bellarmine, I 
% have the honour to be her protector; 


4 and dn me, if I underſtand your 


„ meaning. —“ Sir, anſwered Ho- 
4 tatio, , ſhe is rather your protectreſs: 
put give yourſelf no more airs, for 
. you fee I am prepared for you; 
< (ſhaking his whip at him.) “Ohr- 
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« Hiteur tres humble, ſays Bellarmĩine, 
« je vous entend panfaitememt bien. 
At Which time the aunt, who had 
© heard of Horatio's viſit, entered the 
© room, and ſoon ſatisfiedall his doubts. 
© She convinced him that he was never 
more awake in his lifer- and that no- 
thing more extraordinary had hap- 
pened in his three days abſence, than a 
"ſmall alteration in the affections of 
Leonora; who now burſt into tears, 
and wondered what reaſon ſhe had 
given him to uſe her in ſo barbarous a 
manner. Horatio defired Bellarmine 
to withdraw with him, but the ladies 
prevented it, by laying violent hands 
on the latter; upon which, the former 
took his leave withovt any great cere- 
mony, and departed, leaving the lady 
- with his rival to conſult for his ſafety, 
which Leonora feared her indiſcretion 
might have endangered: but the aunt 
_ comforted her with affurances, that 
Horatio would not venture-his perſon 
againſt ſo aecompliſhed a cavalier as 
Bellarmine ; and that, being a lawyer, 
he would feek revenge in his own 
way, and the moſt-they had to appre- 
hend from him was an action. e 
© They at length therefore agreed to 
22 Bellarmine to retire to his 
odgings, having fiſt ſettled all mat- 
ters relating to the journey which he 
was to undertake in the morning, and 
their preparations for the nuptials at 
his return. * $454 
© But, alas! as wiſe men have ob- 
ſerved, the ſeat of valour is not che 
countenance; and many a grave and 
lain man will, on a juſt provocation, 
take himſelf to that miſchievous me- 
tal, cold iron; While men of a fiercer 
brow, and ſometimes with that em- 
blem of courage, a cockade, will more 
prudently decline it, 
Leonora was waked in the morning 
from a viſionary coach and ſix, with 
the diſmal. account that Bellarmine 
was run through the body hy Horatio; 
that he lay languiſhing at an inn, and 
the ſurgeon had declared the wound 
mortal, She immediately leaped out 
of the bed, danced about the room in a 
frantick manner, tore her hair. and beat 
her breaſt in all the agonies of deſpair; 
in which ſad conduiony her aunt, 
who likewiſe. aroſe ati the news, found 
her. The good old lady applied her 
© utmoſt art to e t her niece. 
told ber, while there was life there 
5 6 was 
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* was hope: but that if he ſhould die, 
© her affliction would be of no ſervice 
* to Bellarmine, and would only expoſe 
© herſelf, which might probably kee 

© her ſome time without any future of- 
© fer; that as matters had happened, her 
« wiſeſt way would be to think no more 
* of Bellarmine, but to endeavour to 
© regain the affections of Horatio. 
4 Speak not to me, cried the diſcon - 
© folate Leonora : ** is it not owing to 
© me, that p 
« life? have not theſe curſed charms“ 
(at which words ſhe looked ſtedfaſtiy 
in the glaſs) “' been the ruin of the 
4 moſt charming man of this age? Can 


4 0 [ ever bear to contemplate my own _. 


« face again?“ (with her eyes ſtill fixed 
© on the glaſs.) 
4 dereſs of the fineſt gentleman? No 
« other woman in the town could have 
% made any impreſſion on him.” — 
* Never think of things paſt, cries the 
© aunt; think of regaining the affec- 
« tions 6f - Horatio,” —** What rea- 
* ſon, faid the niece, ** have I to hope 
* he would forgive me? No, I have 
ec loſt him as well as the other, and it 
«© was your wicked advice which was 
* the occaſion of all; you ſeduced 
« me, contrary to my inclination, to 
« abandon poor Horatio. At which 
© words ſhe burſt into tears. You pre- 
6 vailed upon me, whether 1 Werd or 
* no, to give up my affections for him. 
„Had it not been for you, Bellarmine 
„ never would have entered” into my 
* thoughts: had not his addreſſes been 
©« backed by your perſuaſions, they ne- 
© ver would have made any impreſſion 
* on me; I chould have Tefied all the 
« fortune and equipage in the world— 
% but it was you, it was you, who got 
4 the better of my youth and fimplici- 
« ty, and forced me to loſe my dear 
" Horatio for ever | 

The aunt was almoſt borne down 


1. vith this torrent of words; ſhe, how- 


© ever, rallied all the ſtrength ſhe could, 
* and drawing her mouth up in a purſe, 
6 I am not ſurprized, niece, at 


« this ingratitude. Thoſe who adviſe 


young wagzen for their intereſt, muſt 
«© always ex ſuch a return: I am 
convinced my brother will thank me 
4% for breaking off your match with Ho- 
« ratio, at any Tate,” —* That may 
* not be in Four power yet, anſwered 
Leonora ; ® thongh it is very ungrate- 
ful in you to defire or attempt it, aficr 


r Bellarmine has loſt his 


« Am I not the mur- 


59 
„the preſents you have received from 
c him.” (For, indeed, true it is, that 
many preſents, and ſome pretty valu- 
© able ones, had 2 from Horatio to 
& the old lady: but as true it is, that 
5 Bellarmine, when he break faſted with 
© her and her niece, had complimented 
© her with a brilliant from his finger, 
* of much greater value than all he Ya 
© touched of the other.) | 
The aunt's gall was on float to reply, 
© when a ſervant brought a letter into 
© the room; which Leonora, hearing it 
© came from Bellarmine, with great ea- 
gerne ſs opened, and read as follows 


* MOST DIVINE CREATURE! | 


60 T HE wound which I fear you 

« have heard I received —— 
« my rival, is not like to be ſo fatal as 
t thoſe ſhot into my heart, which have 
4 been fired from your eyes tout bril- 
« {zant. Thoſe are the only cannons 
© by which I am to fall: for. my ſur- 
« geon gives me hopes of being ſoon 
4 able to attend your ruelle; till when, 
6 unleſs you do me an honour which 
« have ſcarce the hardieſſe to think of, 
% your abſence will be the greateſt an- 
« puiſh which can be felt by, 


% Madam, 

« Avec toute le reſpecte in the world, 
« Your moſt obedient, | 
% Moſt abſolute devott, 

| « BetiLanumns,” 


© As ſoon as Leonora perceived ſuch 
hopes of Bellarmine's recovery, and 
that the goſſip Fame had, according 
to cuſtom, ſo enlarged his danger, 
ſhe preſently abandoned all farther 
thoughts of Horatio, and was ſoon re- 
conciled to her aunt, who received her 
chap: _ with a more chriſ. 
tian forgiveneſs than we eral 
meet with. Indeed, it is e 8 
might be a little alarmed at the hints 
which her niece had given her concern- 
ing the preſents. She might apprehend 
ſuch rumours, ſhould they go abroad, 
might injure a reputation which, b 
© frequenting cc AR a day, an 
prciet ving the utmoſt rigour aud trict- 
_ H © nets 
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60 
4 neſs in her countenance and behaviour 
© for many years, ſhe had eſtabliſhed, 
© Leonora's paſſion returned now for 

© Bellarmine with greater force after it's 
©. (mall relaxation than ever. She pro- 
* poſed to her aunt to make him a viſit 
in his confinement, which the old lady, 
© withgreat and commendab e 
© adviſed her to decline : “ For, ſays 
© ſhe, mould any accident intervene 
cc to prevent your intended match, too 
« forward a behaviour with this lover 
© may injure you in the eyes of others. 
& Every woman, till ſhe is married, 
*. ought to conſider of and provide 
c againſt 9 of the affair's 
a breaking off.” Leonara ſaid, ſhe 
© ſhould be indifferent to whatever might 
© happen in ſuch a caſe; for ſhe had 
now ſo abſolutely placed her affections 
© on-this dear man, (ſo ſhe called dim) 
. © that if it was her misfortune to Joſe 
© him, ſhe ſhould for ever abandon all 
thoughts of mankind, She therefore 
© reſolved to viſit him, notwithſtanding 
all the prudent advice of her aunt to 
+ the contrary, and that very afternoon 
© executed her reſolution.” 
The lady was proceeding in her ſtory, 
when the coach drove into the inn where 
the company were to dine, ſorely to the 
diſſatisfa&ion of Mr, Adams, whoſe ears 
were the moſt hungry part about him; 
he being, as the reader may perhaps 
ueſs, of an inſatiable curiofity, and 
— deſirous af bearing the end of 
this amour, though he profeſſed he could 
ſcarce wiſh ſucceſs to a lady of ſq incon- 

ſtant a diſpoſition, 


CHAP. v. 


A DREADFUL QUARREL WHICH 
©, HAPPENED AT, THE INN WHERE 
TREE , COMPANY. DINED; WITH 
-3T'S BLOODY, CONSEQUENCES 
' TO MR, ADAMS. 


As $ ſoon as the paſſengers had alight. 
ed from the coach, Mr. Adaqs, 
as was his cuſtom, made directly to the 
' kitchen, where he found Joſeph fitting 

the fire, and the hoſtels anointing 
bis leg; for the horſe which Mr. Adams 
had borrowed of his clerk, bad fo violent 
a propenſity to kneeling, that one would 
have thought it had been, his trade as 
well as his maſter's « nor would he always 
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ive any notice of ſuch his intention 
— was Re found on his Nel 
his rider leaſt expecled it, This foi- 
ble, however, was of no great incon- 
venience to the parſon, $4 Was ac 
cuſtomed to it; and, as his Jegs almoſt 
touched the ground when be beſtrode 
the. beaſt, had but a little way to fall, 
and threw himſelf forward on ſuch oc- 
caſions with ſo much dexterity, that 
he never received any miſchief; the 
horſe and. he frequently rolling ma 

paces qiltance, and erer both 
getting®p, and meeting as good friends 


as ever. | | 
who had not been 


Poor Joſeph, 


uſed to ſuch kind of cattle, though an 


excellent horfeman, did not ſo ha ily 
diſengage himſelf ; but falling 5 his 
leg under the beaſt, received a. violent 
contuhon, to which the good woman 
was, as we have ſaid, applying a warm 


| hand, with ſome camphorated ſpirits, 
juſt at the time when the parſon entered 
the kitchen. en da 


He had ſcarce expreſſed. his concern 
for Joſeph's inSy ox hey before the haſt 
likewiſe entered. He was by no means 
of Mr. Tow-wouſe's gentle diſpoß- 
tion, and was indeed perfekt maſter of 
his 8 and every thing in it but his 


8. | ar {10 
pie ſurly fellow, who always pro- 
portioned his reſpect to the appearance 
of a traveller, from, *God bleſs your ho- 
* nour,' down to plain Coming pteſent- 
ly, obſerving his wife on hex knees to 
a footman, cried out, without conſider - 
ing his circumſtances, © What a pox is 
© the woman about? why don't you 
© mind the company in the coach? Go 
© and aſk them what they will have for 
* dinner.'—* My dear, ays ſhe, * you 
© know they can have nothing but what 
© is at = iy, nie = be rea 
« preſently; and really the poor 0 
: — leg is very much b. ed "At 
which words ſhe fell to chafing more 
viotently than before: the bell then 
happening do ring, be damned. his 
wite, apd bid her go in to the com- 
pany, and not ſtand rubbing there all 
Gay ; for he did 1 believe the you 
fellow's leg was fo bad af be pling. 
ed; and if it was, within twenty 
miles he would find a ſur on to cut 
it off, Upon theſe 3 Adams 
fetched two ſtrides acroſs | e room; 
and ſnapping his fingers over his head, 

en ene lee 
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muttered sloud, he would excommu- 
nicate Tuch a wreich for a farthing; 
for he believed the devil bad more hu- 
manity,” Theſe words occaſioned a 
gialogue between Adams and the hoſt, 
in which there "were two or three ſharp 
N till Joſeph bade the latter know 
"how, to behave himſelf to bis betters. 
At which the hoſt (having firſt ſtrictly 
ſorveyed Adams) ſcornfully repeatin 

the word. betters, flew into a rage, anc 

telling ' Joſeph he was as able to walk 
out of his houſe as he had been to walk 
into it, offered to lay violent Bands on 
him; which Adams perceiving, dealt 
him fo found a compliment over his 
face with his fiſt, that the blood imme- 
diately guſhed out of his noſe in a 
Aream. The hoſt being unwilling to 


"be. out-done in courteſy, eſpecially by 


A perſon of Adams's figure, returned 
the favour with ſo much gratitude, that 
the parſon's noſtrils began to look a lit- 
"tle redder than uſual. Upon which he 
again aſſailed his antagoniſt, and with 
* ſtroke laid him ſprawling on the 
oor. ! 


I pe hoſteſs, who was a better wife 
than ſo ſurly a hoſband deſerved, ſee- 


Ing her huſband all bloody and ſtretch- 
"ed along, haſtened preſently to his aſ- 
ſiſtance, or rather to revenge the blow, 


which, to all appearance, was the laſt 


be would ever receive; when, lo! a pan 
* 


1 10 of hog's blood, which unluckil 


ood on the dreſſer, preſented itſelf fi 
to her hands. She ſeized it in her fury, 
and without any reflection diſcharged 
it into the parſon's' face, and with fo 


. 
# 


"good an aim, that much the greater 


Part firſt ſaluted his countenance, and 
itickled thence in ſo large a current 
down to his beard, and over his gar- 


ments, that a more horrible ſpectacle 


was hardly to be ſeen, or even ima- 
gined : all which was perceived by 
Mrs. Slpflop, whg entered the kitchen 
at that inſtant, This good gentle- 
woman not being of a temper ſo ex- 
tremely evol and patient as perhaps 
was required to aſk many queſtions on 
this occaſion, flew with great impetuo- 


* at the boſteſs s cap; which, together 


with ſome of her hair, the plucked 
from her head in a moment, giving her 
_at the fame time feveral hearty cuffs 
to" the 'fice, which, by frequent prac- 
"0 but the Infra (rats, The had 


| Tearnell' an Excellent Knack of deliver- 
"Ing with a good grace. Poor Joſeph 
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could hardly riſe from his chair; the 
mr] was employed in wiping the 
lood from his eyes; which hadentire- 
ly blinded him, and the landlord was 
but juſt beginning to ſtir; wbilſt Mrs. 
Slipflop, holding down the Hndlady's 
face with her left - hand, made ſo dex- 
terous an uſe of the right; that the 
r woman began to roar in à key 
which alarmed all the company in the 


inn. eres 


There happened to be in the inn at 
this time, beſides the ladies Who ar- 
rived in the ſtage· coach, the two gen- 
tlemen who were preſent at Mr. Tow- 
wouſe's when Joſeph was detained for 
his horſe's meat, and whom we have 
before mentibned to have ſt at the 
alehouſe with Adams. There was 
likewiſe a gentleman juſt returned from 
his travels to Italy; all of whom the 
horrid outcry of murder . preſently 
brought into the kitchen, where the ſe- 
veral combatants were found in the pol- 
tures already deſcyibed. 

It was now no difficulty to put an 
end to the fray, the conquerors bein 
ſatisfied with the vengeance they had 
taken, and the conquered 2 no ap- 
petite to renew the fight. e prin- 
cipal figure, and which 2 
eyes of all, was Adams, Who was al 
over covered with blood, which the 
whole company concluded to be bis 
own, and conſequently imagined him 
no longer for this world. But the hoſt, 
who had now recovered from his blew, 
and was riſen from the ground, ſoon 
delivered them from this apprehenſion, - 
by damning his wife for waſting my 
bog's puddings, and telling her al] 
would — deen very well, if ſhe had 
not intermeddled, like a b6— as 
was; adding, he was very glad the 
e had paid her, though not 

alf what ſhe deſerved. The poor wo- 
man had indeed fared much the worſt, 
having, beſides the unniefcifut cuffs 
received, loſt a quantity of hair, which 
Mrs. Slipſlop in triumph held in her 
left-hand. 93 1 EN 
The traveller, addreſſing himſelf to 
Mrs. Grave-airs, defired ber not to be 


frighted ; for here bad been only little 


boxing, which, he ſaid; to their; — 
cia, the Engliſh were acenffumutd d; 
2 : w mult wr Bop os ky t 
omewhat ſtrange to hi, who wa juſt 
come From! Lip, the Irdlianis-ficr being 
addicted to the cuffardo, but baſonxa, 
Ha © ways 


ſays he. He then we t up to Adams, 
and telling him he look ike the ghoſt 
of Othello, bid him not bake bis gory 
docks, at him, for be could not ſay be did 
it. Adams very innocently anſwered 
Sir, I am far from accuſing. you,” 
He then returned to the lady, and cried 
—* I find the bloody. gentleman is n 
* infpþido del nullo ſenſo. Damnato di 
me, if I have ſeen ſuch a ſpedtaculo in 
© my way from Viterbo! 

One of the gentlemen err 
from the hoſt the occaſion of this buſ- 
tle, and being aſſured by him that 
Adams had ſtruck the firſt blow, whiſ- 
pered in his ear, he'd warrant he would 
recover, * Recover, maſter !* ſaid the 


hoſt, ſmiling : Ves, yes; I am not 


© afraid of dying with a blow or two 
© neither ; I am not ſuch a chicken as 
© that.'—*, Pugh!“ ſaid the gentleman, 
© I mean you will recover damages in 
5 that, action which undoubtedly you 
© intend to bling. as ſoon as a writ can 
be returned from London ; for you 
© look like a man of too much ſpirit 


t and courage to ſuffer any one to beat 
© you, without bringing your action 
a ſcandalous 


« againſt him: he muſt 
* 9 — indeed, who would put up a 
© drubbing, whilſt the law is open to 
© reyenge it; bclides, he hath drawn 
# blood from you, and ſpoiled your 
6. coat, and the jury will give damages 
© for that too. An excellent new coat, 
4 upon my word, and now not worth a 
© ſhilling! ns 

don't care, continued he, * fo 
© intermeddle in theſe cafes : but you 
© haye a right to my evidence; and if 
© I am fworn, I mult ſpeak the truth. 
I aw you ſprawling on the floor, 
7 e guſhing, from your 
© noſtrils, , You may take your own. 
5 opapion;3 but, was I in your cirtum- 
* ſtances, every drop of my blood 
©. ſhould convey, an ounce of gold into 
(MY pocket... emember I don't adviſe 
vou to go to law but, if your jury 
were Chriſtians, _ they mult give 
«© {wingeing ee hat's all. — 
« Maker,” . cried, the bott, ſcratching 
IL „1 haze no, flomach.to law 
* 1 thank, vou. I have. ſeen enough of 
that in the, pariſh ; where two of my 
* night puis have, been at ;aw about 4 
house, Bl, ey have bath lawed 
4 them yes into A gavl.” At which 
Ford Be turned about, aud vegan to 
$6quire again after his hog's puddings ; 


£* 
4 4 
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nor would it probably I eden ” 
for 


ficient, excuſe for his vie, that ſhe 
ſpilt them, in his defence, had not fome 
awe of the company, eſpecially af cha 


Italian traveller, who was à perſon of , 


great dignity, witheld his rage. Whilſt 
one of the above · mentioned gentle - 
men was employed, as we have. ſeen 
him, on the behalf of the landlord; 
the other was no leſs hearty on the fide 
of Mr. Adams, whom he adviſed to 
bring his action immediately. He 
ſaid, the aſſault of the wife was, in 
law, the aſſault of the huſband ; for 
they were but one perſon; and he was 
liable to pay damages; which he ſaid 
muſt be confiderable, where ſo bloody 
a diſpoſition appeared. Adams an- 
ſw if it was true that they were 
but one perſon, he had aſſaulted the 
wife; for he was ſorry to on, he h 
ſtruck, the huſband the firſt blo 

© I am ſorry you own it too, cries the 
gentleman ; for it could not poſſibly 
© appear to the court: for there was no 
© evidence preſent but the lame man in 
© the chair, whom I ſuppoſe to be your 
© friend, and would conſequently ſay, 
© nothing but what made for you. 
How, Sir!” ſaid Adams, do you 
take me for a villain, who would 
© proſecute revenge in cold blood, and 
* uſe unjuſtifiable means to obtain it? 
If you knew me and my order, I 
© ſhould think you affronted both. At 
the word Order, the gentleman ſtared 3 
(for he was too bloody to be of any 
modern order of knights ;) and turning : 
haſtily about, ſaid, every man knew his 


own bulineis. . 84 5:3; 
compoſed, the. 


Matters being now 
company retired to their ſeveral apart- 
ments: the two gentl:men congratu- 
lating each other on the ſucceſs of their. 
good offices, in procuring a perfect re- 
conciliation between, the contending 
parties ; and the traveller went to his 
repaſt, crying, as the Italian poet lay 
c 7 very well que tatta d pa b 
_. © So lend up dinner, good Banirace,” 


The eoachman began. now. to, graw 


 importunate wich his. paſſengers,. whale 


en 88 nta the Toach was ista ded by 
Miſs Gjaver-airs infiſting, again the 


iemonſtranges of. all the; refty chat 
would not admit a foutman into. 
coach; for. poor Joſeph was, tov, lame 
to mount 2 berſe. A young 2 


"Da 7, 


os ad. ti 


JOSEPH «ANDREWS: ic 


who was, it ſeems, an earl's grand- 
daughter, begged it with almoſt tears in 
her eyes. Mr. Adams prayed, and Mrs. 
Slipſlop ſcolded; but all to no purpoſe. 
dhe (aid ſhe would not demean herſelf 
to ride with a footman; that there were 
waggons on the road; that if the maſter 
of the coach deſired it, ſhe would pay 


for two places; but would ſuffer no 


ſuch fellow to come in. Madam,” 


ſays Slipſlop, I am ſure no one can 


© refuſe another coming into a ſtage- 
coach. T don't know, Madam, 
ſays the lady; I am not much uſed to 
6 ſtage-coaches, I ſeldom travel in 
* them:'—* That may be, Madam,” 
replied Slipſlop; * very good people do, 
© and. ſome people's betters, for aught I 
© know, bn Grave-airs ſaid, ſome 
folks might ſometimes give their tongues 
a. liberty to ſome people that were their 
betters, which did not become them: 
for her part, ſhe was not uſed to con- 
verſe with ſervants. Slipſlop returned, 
ſome people kept no ſervants to converſe 
with: for her part, ſhe thanked Heaven, 
ſhe lived in a family where there were a 
many; and had more under her 

own command than any paltry little 
ntlewoman in the kingdom. Miſs 
Rotate tried, the believed her miſ- 
treſs would not encourage ſuch ſaucineſs 
8 her 1 © My betters!' fays 
ipſlopz © who is my betters, pray ?'— 
yi 1 — your e 3 "Mit 
Grave-airs, and I'll acquaint your 
© miſtreſs.” At which Mrs, Slipſlop 


laughed aloud, and told her, her lady 


was one of the great gentry, and ſuch 
little paltry gentlewomen, as ſome folks 


who travelled in ſtage-· coaches, would 


not eaſily come at her, 
This ſmart dialogue, between ſome 


people, and ſome folks, was going on, 
at the coach-door, when a ſolemn perſon 
riding into the inn, and ſeeing Miſs 
Grave-airs, immediately accoſted her 
with . Dear child, how do you do?” She 
preſently anſwered— O]! papa, Iam 
* glad- you have overtaken me.'—* 80 


_ © am I, anſwered he: * for one of our 


© coaches is juſt at hand, and there being 
© room for you in it, you ſhall go no 
© farther in the ſtage, unleſs you defire 
© it.. How can you imagine I ſhould 
© defite it! Gays thei fo bidding Slip- 
flop ride with her fellow, if ſhe pleaſed, 


- He t60 7 by the- hand 
«2 | + Te! A 3 F of | 


IE | 


8 


- 


was juſt alighted, and walked with him 
wes wendy," 9-99 {5 ene 
Adams inſtantly aſked the coachman, 
in a whiſper, if he knew who the gentle- 
man was. 'Thecoachman anſweret; he 
was now a gentleman, and kept his horſe 
and man: But times are altered, maſ- 
© ter,” ſaid he; I remember when be 
© was no better born than myſelf,'”—- 
© Aye! aye!" ſays Adams. My fa- 
© therdrove the ſquire's coach,* anſwered 
he, when that very man rode poſtilion: 
© but he is now his ſteward, and a great 
© gentleman.* Adams then ſnapped his 
fingers, and cried, he thought ſhe was 
ſome ſuch trollop. fm. 
Adams made haſte to acquaint Mrs. 
Slipſlop with this good news, às he ima- 
gined it; but it found a tion diffe- 
rent from what he expected. The prudent 
gentle woman, who deſpiſed the anger 
of Miſs Grave-airs, whilſt ſhe conceived 
her the daughter of a gentleman of ſmall 
fortune, now ſhe heard her alliance with 
the upper ſervants of a great family in 
her neighbourhood, began to fear her in- 
tereſt with the miſtreſs. She wiſhed ſhe 
had not carried the diſpute fo far, and 
began to think of endeavouring to fe- 
concile herſelf to the young lady before 
the left the inn; when luckily the ſcene 
at London, which the reader can ſcarce 
have forgotten, preſented itſelf to her 


mind, and comforted her with ſuch aſ- 
-ſurance, that ſhe no longer apprehended 


very thing being now adjuſted, the 
company entered the coach, which was 
juſt on it's departure, when one lady 
recollected ſhe had left her fan, a ſe- 
cond her gloves, a third her ſnuff-box, 
and a fourth a ſmelling-bottle, behind 
her: to find all which occaſioned fome 
delay, and much ſwearing, to the coach 


i rs with her miltreſs. | 


As ſoon as tie coach had left the inn, 
the women all together fell to the cha- 
rater of Miſs Grave-airs, whom one 


of them declared ſhe had ſuſpected ta 


be ſome low creatnfe, from the begin- 
ning of their journey; and another aF 
firmed, had not even the loaks of a gen- 
tlewoman; a third warranted ſhe was 
no better than ſhe ſhould be; and turn- 
ing to the lady, Who had related the 
ſtory in the coach, ſaĩd Did:yow-ever 
© hear, Madam, any thing ſo prudith 
© ax her Waker Well, leihe we 
en + + CO I 


© from” the cenſoriouſneſs of ſuch a 
: por” ' The fourth added O 
Madam! all theſe creatures are cen- 
© ſorioys; but, for part, I won- 
© der where the wretch was bred; in- 
< deed, I ruſt own, I have ſeldom con- 
* verſed with theſe mean kind of people, 
ſo that it may appear ſtranger to me; 
© but to refuſe the general deſire of a 
© whole company, bath ſomething in 
© it fo aſtoniſhing, that, for my part, 
© I own, I thovld hardly believe it, if 
my own ears had not been witneſſes 
© to it.“ Yes, and fo handſome. a 
young fellow!" cries Slipſlop: the 
© woman muſt have no compaſſion in 
C. her; 1 believe ſhe is more of a Turk 
than, a Chriſtian. I am certain, if ſhe 
© had any Chriltian woman's blood in 
© her veins, the ſight of ſuch a young 
fellow muſt have warmed it. Indeed, 
there are ſome wretched, miſerable old 
objects, that turn's one's ſtomach: I 
© ſhould not wonder if ſhe had refuſed 
© ſuch a one. I am as nice as herſelf; 
and ſhould have cared no more than 
4 herſelf for. the company of ſtinking 
| © old fellows; —But hold up thy head, 
« Joſeph, thou art none of thoſe: 
and ſhe who hath no compulſion for 
© thee is a Mybummetman, and I will 
© maintain it. This converſation made 
Joſeph uneaſy, as well as the ladies; 
who, perceiving the ſpirits which Mrs. 
Slipllop was in, (for, indeed, ſhe was 
not a cup too lo) began to fear the 
conſequence: one of them therefore 
defired the lady to conclude the ſtory. 
Aye, Madam,” faid Slipflop, *.1 beg 


_ ® your ladyſhip to give us that ſtory you 


* commenſated in the morning; which 
ueſt that well-bred woman immedi- 
ately complied wit. , 


not OCOH AP VL. 


CONCLUSION OF THE UNFORTV- 


0 12 ONO RA having once broke 

5 through the bounds which cuſ- 
tom and modeſty impoſe on her ſex, 
**ſoph gave an unbridled indulgence to 
ber pape. Her viſits to Bellarmine 
wette moe conſtant as well as longer 
chan his ſurgeon's; in a word, ſhe be- 
| . ablolutely his nurſe, made his 


as. 


© injury; a bleſſing perhaps 
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« water-gruel, adminiſtered him his me- 

« dicines; and, notwithſtanding the pru- 
dent advice of her aunt to the — 
0 Nee 
5 el lover's apartment. 

* The ladies of the town; began to 
© take her conduct under.confideration : 
© it was the chief topick of diſcourſe at 
© their tea-tables, and was very ſeverely 
« cenſured by the molt part; eſpecially 
© by Lindamira, a lady whoſe diſcreet 
and ſtarch carriage, together with a 
* conſtant attendance at church three 
* times a day, had utterly defeated many 
© malicious attacks on her on reputa- 

tion: for ſuch was the envy that Lin- 
© damira's virtue had attracted, that 
© notwithſtanding her own ſtrift beha- 
© viour, and ftrict enquiry into the liyes 
© of others, ſhe had not been able to 
© eſcape being the mark of ſame arrows 
. herfelf, which, however, did her no 
owed by 
© her to the clergy, who were her chief 
© male companions, and with two or 
© three of whom the had been barba- 
* rouſly and unjuſtly calumniated.” - 
Not ſo unfuſtiy neither, perbips," 
fays Slipſlop, for the clergy are men 
© as well as other folks,” f 
The extreme delicacy of Lindami- 
* ra's virtue was cruelly hurt by thoſe 
* freedoms which Leonora allowed her- 
© ſelf: the faid it was an affront to her 
* ſex; that ſhe did not imagine it con- 
© Gſtent with any woman's honour 10 
* ſpeak to the creature, or to be ſeen in 
© her company; and that, for her patt, 
* ſhe ſhou eee refuſe to dance at an 
© aſſembly with her, for fear of conta« 
* mination, by taking her by the hand. 

But to return to my ſtory. As ſoon 
C as Bellarmine was recovered, which 
at ſomewhat within a month from 
© his receiving the wound, he ſet out, 
* according to agreement, for Leono - 
© ra's father's, in order to propoſe th 
© match, and ſettle all matters With 
6 -- touching ſettlements, and the 
© like. SAL Gi & PI 

© A little before his arrival, the old 
c gentleman had received an intimation 
* of the affair by the following letter 
© which I can repeat verbatim, and 
* which they ſay was written neuther by 
* Leonora, par her aunt, though, it was 
in a womans Band,, feiter was 
c in theſe We - Jes 
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„ eee 
e if * * * 8 * ! if 
1 An Sorry to 55% Fr you, that 

au 


1 % your d der eonora, hath 
1 ated one of the baſeſt, as well as 
« moſt fimple parts, with a youn 

&« geptleman to whom ſhe had enga - 
«& herſelf, and whom ſhe hath (pardon 
&« the word) jilted for another of in- 
« ferior fortune, notwithſtanding his 
«« ſuperior figure. You may take what 
* meaſure you pleaſe on this occaſion: 
*© T have performed what a my 


& 'Joty; as I have, though unknown 


re „a ver t f. | 
97 8 10 N 8 peRt for our 


''© The old gentleman did not give 
* himſelf the trouble to anſwer this kind 
© epiſtle; nor did he take any notice of 
© it, after he had read it, till he ſaw Bel 
t laimine, He was, to ay the truth, 


© one of-thoſe fathers wha look on chil, 


<4 dren as an unhappy conſequence of 
F their youthful lee which as he 
© would have been delighted not to ha ve 
0 rg them, ſo was he no 60 
6 pleaſed with any. o ity to ri 

© himſelf of "the" Pram He 
4 paſſed, in the world's language, as 


an exeeeding good father, being not 


only ſo rapacious 4s 16 rob and plun- 


'© der all-markind to the utmoſt of his 
power, but eben to deny himſelf the 


* conveniences and almoſt neceſſaries of 


5 life; which the neighbors attributed 


© to a deſire of raiſing immenſe fortunes 


2 'for bis children; but in fact it was 


© not ſo; he heaped u ) Boney for it's 
on ſake only, and looked on his 
E children as his rivals, who were to 
© enjoy his beloved miſtreſs when he 
© was incapable of poſſeſſing her, and 


© which he would have been much more 


charmed with the power of carryin 

c along with him: nor. had his children 
any other ſecyrity of being his heirs, 
© than that the law would conſtitute 
them ſuth without a will, and that 
© he had not affection enough for any 
g one living to take the trouble of writing 
„eee habe ud r- o 


© Tothis gevitleman eame Bellarmine 


© on the errand I have mentioned,” His 


©. perſon, his equipage, his family, and 
E 2 eſtate, 9 che father 04 make 
„ Him an advantagebus match for his 


daughter; he therefore very readily 


P:crepted tus propoſals; but when Bel» 


% 


© larmine imagined the principal affair 
concluded, and began to open the in⸗ 
* cidental mai ters I fortune, the old 
« gentleman preſently changed his coun- 
© tenance, ſaying, he reſolved never to 
© marry his dang on a Smithfield 
match; that whoever had love for her 
© to take her, would, when he died, find 
© her ſhare of his fortune in his coffers a 
© but he had ſeen ſuch examples of un. 
© dutifulneſs happen from the too early 
© generoſity of parents, that he had 
© made a vow never to part with a ſhil- 
ling whilſt he lived. He commended 
© the ſaying of Solomon, He that Jpareth 
* the rod, ſpoileth the child: but added, 
© he might have likewiſe aſſerted, that 
* He that ſpareth the purſe, ſaveth the 
child. He then ran into a diſcourſe on 
© the extravagance of the youth of the 
age; whence he launched into a diſ- 
© ſertation on horſes, and came at length 
© to commend thoſe Bellarmine drove. 
That fine gentleman, who, at another 
© ſeaſon, would have been well enough - 
© pleaſed to dwell a little on that ſabje, 
nls now very eager to reſume the cir- 
5 cumftance of fortune. He:faid, hb 
© had a very high value' for the youn 

5 lady, and would receive her wu leis 
* than he would any other whatever 
© but that even his love to her made ſome 
© regard to worldly matters neceſſt 

© for it would be x moſt diſtraRing fight 
©: for him to ſee her, when he had the 
© honour to be her huſband; in leſs than 
a coach and fix, The old gentleman 


anſwered— “ Four will do! four will 


% do!” and then tooł a turn from horſes 
© to extravagance, and from extrara- 
c gance fo horſes, till he came round to 
* the equipage again; whither he was 
no ſooner arrived, than Bellarmine 
drought him back to the point; but 
© all to no purpoſe; he made his eſcape 
© from that ſubje& in a minute; till at 
© laſt the lover declared, that in the pre- 
© (ent fituation of his affairs, it was im- 
« poſſible for him, though he loved Leo- 
© nora more than tout le monde; to ma 

© her without any fortune. To whic 
* the father anſwered, he was ſorry that 
* his daughter muſt loſe ſo yaluahle a 
© match; that if he had an inclination, 
© at preſent it was not in his power te 
© advance a ſhilling; that he had had 
© great loſſes, and been at great ex- 
« pences on projets; which, though 
E be had great expeRation from them, 
had yet produced him nothing: _ 
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© he did not know what might happen 
© hereafter, as on the birth of a ſon, or 
© ſuch accident; but he would make no 
6 te, or enter into any article; for 
« he would not break his vow for all the 
daughters in the world. | 
In ſhort, ladies, to keep you nolon- 
c ger in ſuſpenſe, Bellarmine having 
© tried every argument and perſuaſion 
© which he could invent, and finding 
- * them all ineffectual, at length took 
© his leave, but not in order to return. to 
Leonora: he proceeded. direftly to his 
© own ſeat; whence, after a few days 
© ſtay, he returned to Paris, to the great 
delight of the French, and the honour 
of the Engliſh nation. LE at 
But, as ſoon as he arrived at his 
home, he preſently diſpatched a meſ- 
© ſenger with . epiſtle to 


4 ADORABLE AND CHARMANTE! 


« 1 Am ſorry to have the honour to 


4c gell you, I am not the beureuæ 
44 perſon deſtined for your divine arms. 
% Your papa hath told meſo with a po- 
* liteſſ not often ſeen on this fide Paris. 
% You may perhaps gueſs his manner 
of reſuſing me. Ab, mon Dien 
% Yau will certainly believe me, Ma- 
« dam, incapable myſelf of deliverin 
4 this trie meſſage, which I. in 
4 to try the French air to cure the con- 
4 ſequences. of — 4 jamais Cæur i 
„% Angel — Au. diable? If your papa 
% obliges you to a marriage, I hope 
«©. we ſhall ſee you at Paris; till. when, 
the wind that flows from thence will 
«© be the warmeſt dans le monde; for 
« it will conſiſt almoſt entirely of my 
« ſighs. Adieu, ma princefſe! Ab, 
« Þ Amour! | | ws fig 


„ BELLARMINE," 


F f 
1 ſhall not attempt, ladies, to de: 
© ſcribe Leonora's condition, when ſhe 
© received this letter. It is'a picture of 
© horror, which I ſhould have as little 
© pleaſure in drawing, as you in behold- 
ing. She immediately left the place, 
@ ſhe was the ſubje& of converſa : 
© tion and ridicule, and retired to that 
© houſe I ſhewed you when I began the 
© ftoryz where ſhe hath ever ſince led a 
« diſconſolatelife; and deſer ves, perhaps, 
« pity for her misfortunes more than our 


6 cenlure for a behaviour to whick the 


© contributed, and to which very young 


* artifices of her aunt very. probably 


© women are. often rendered too liable, 

© by that blameable levity in the educa- 

tion of our ſex." : | 
* If I was inclined to pity her,“ 


ſaid a youn 7! Tyr the coach, * it 


* would be for the loſs: of Horatio; 
* for I cannot diſcern. any misfortune 
© in her miſſing ſuch a huſband as Bel- 
© larmine,” * . 1 535 In 12 f 
Why, I muſt own,“ ſays Slipflo 
the gentle woman was a lie alk 
© hearted: but howſumever it was hard 
© to have two lovers, and get never a 
© huſband at all,— But pray, Madam, 
© what hecame of Our 4552 n 

4 He remains, faid the lady, “ ſtill 
© unmarried; and hath applied himſelf 
© ſocloſely to his buſineſs, that he hath 
© raiſed, I hear, a vy conſiderable 
© fortune, And, what is remarkable, 
© they ſay, he never bears the name of 


Leonora without a ſigh, nor hath ever. 


© uttered one ſyllable to charge her with 
c 


* 
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A VERY: SHORT CHAPTER, / 14 
' WHICH PARSON , ADAMS WENT 
{A GREAT WAT. {1 at vile * 
12 lady having finiſhed her ſtory, 
received the thanks of the com- 
pany; and now. Joſeph putting his head 
out of the coach, cried out“ Never 
© believe me, if yonder be not our Par- 
© ſon Adams walking along without 
© his horſe.— On my word, and ſo 


he isl“ ſays Slipſlop; and as ſure as 


© two-pence, he hath left him behind 
© at the inn.“ Indeed, true it is, the 
rag had exhibited a freſh inflance of 
is abſence of mind: for he was ſo 
pleaſed with having got Joſeph into the 
coach, that he never once thought of 
the beaſt in the ſtable; and finding hi 
legs as nimble as he defired, he K J 
out, brandiching a crab-ſtick, an 
had kept on before the coach, mend- 
ing and flackening his pace occaſionally, 
fo that he had never been much more 
or le(s than a quarter of a mile. diſtant 
dnn BfloGap defred" the 8 1 
8. 0 1 coachm 
to e which he attempted, 
but in vain: for the faſter he drove, 
the faſter ran the parſon, often crying 
out Aye, aye, catch me if you can; 
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al at length the coachman ſwore he 


would as ſoon attempt to drive after a 


greyhound ; and giving the parſon two 
or three hearty curſes, he cried— 
«. Softly, ſoftly, buys?” to his horles, 


which the civil beaſts immediately 


bee, 


But we will be more courteous to 


our reader, than he was to Mrs. Slip- 


Hop; and, leaving the coach and i“'s 
company to purſue their journey, we 
will carry our reader on after parſon 
Adams, who ſtretehed forward without 
once looking behind himz till; having 
left the coach full three miles in his 
rear, he came to a place, where, by 
keeping the extremeſt track to the right, 
it was jult barely poſſible for a human 
creatue to miſs his way. This track, 
however, did he keep, as indeed he 
had a wonderful capacity at theſe kinds 
of bare poſſibilities; and travelling in 
it about three miles over the plain, he 
arrived at the ſummit of a hill, whence 
looking a great way backwards, and 
perceiving no coach in ſight, he fat him- 


ſelf down on the twif, and pulling out 


his ZEichylus, determined to wait here 
for it's arrival, 

He had not ſat long here, before a 

in going off very near, a little ſtartled 
oy 1 he looked up, and ſaw a gentle - 
man within a hundred paces, taking up 
a partridge which he had juſt ſhot. 
Adams ſtood up, and preſented a 
figure to the gentleman, which would 
have moved laughter in many; for his 


caſſock had juſt again fallen down be- 


low "ths great- coat, that is to ſay, it 
reached his knees, whereas the ſkirts of 
his great-coat deſcended no lower than 
half way down his thighs: but the gen- 
tleman's mirth gave way to his ſurprize, 
at beholding ſuch a perſonage in ſuch a 
place, * a | 
Adams advancing to the gentieman, 
told him, he hoped he had good ſport ; 
to -which-the other anſ{wered—* Very 
© little,” —* I ſee, Sir, ſays Adams, 
© you have ſenote one partridge.* To 


* 


which the ſportſman made no reply, but 


proceeded to charge his piece. 


Whuſt the gun was charging, 


Adams remaiged in ſilence, which he at 
laſt broke, by obſerving, that it was a 
delightful evening. The gentleman, 
who had at ant lebt conceived a very 
diſtaſteſul opinion of the par ſon, began, 
on perceiving a book in his hand, and 


— 


ſmoking likewiſe the information of the 


caſſock, to change his thoughts, and 
made a ſmall advance to converſation 
on his ſide, by ſaying, Sir, I ſuppoſe 
© you are not one of theſe parts?“ 
Adams immediately told him, © No:“ 
that he was a traveller, and invited by 
the beauty of the evening, and the place, 
to repoſe a little, and amuſe himlelf 
with reading. * I may as well repoſe 
* mylclf too, ſaid the ſportſman ; for 
© I have been out this whole afternoon, 
© and the devil a bird have I ſeen till IL 
© came hither.” | 
Perhaps, then, the game is not very 
© plenty hereabouts,* cties Adams. 
© No, Sir, {aid the gentleman; the 
© ſoldiers who are quartered in the 
© neighbourhood have killed it all.” 
— It is very probable,” cried Adams; 
for ſho.ting is their profeſſion.— 
* Aye, ſhooting the game, anſwered 
the other; * but I don't ſee they are 
© ſo forward to ſhgot our enemies. I 
© don't like that affair of Carthagena z 
© if I had been there, I believe I 
* ſhould have dcne other gueſs things; 
© d—n me! what's a man's life when 
© his country demands it? a man who 
© won't ſacrifice his life for his coun» 
* try, deſerves to be hanged, dn mel 
Which words he ſpoke with fo violent 
a geſture, ſo loud a voice, ſo ſtrong 
an accent, and ſo fierce a countenance; 
that he might hare frightened a captain 
of trained bands, at the head of his 
company; but Mr. Adams was not 
greatly ſubject to (ear : he told him 
intrepidly, that he very much approved 
his virtue, but diſliked his ſwearing, 
and begged him not to addict himſelf 
to ſo bad a cuſtom; without which, he 
ſaid, he might fight as bravely as A- 
chilles did. Indeed, he was charmed 
with this diſcour:e : he told the gen- 
tleman he would willingly have gone 
many miles to have met a man of 
his generous way of thinking : that if 
he p.caſed to fit dewn, he ſhould be 
greatly delighted to commune with 
him; for though he was a clergyman, 
he would himſelf he ready, if thereto 
called, to lay down his life for his 
country. | . 
The gentleman fat down, and 
Adams by him; and then the latter 
began, as in the following chapter, a 
diſcourſe which we baye placed by 
itlelf, as it is not only the moſt eu- 
I - rious 
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68 FTE ADvenTOREs of - 
rious in this, but, perhaps, in any other * affronted me, in propofing any breach 
book. | | of it. Not to be too prolix : I perſe- 


vered, and ſo did my nephew, in the 
eſquire's intereſt, who was choſe chief 
ly through his means; and ſo I loſt 
my curacy. Well, Sir, but do you 
think the eſquire ever mentioned a 
word of the church ? Ne werbum qui-- 
dem, ut 11a dicam; within two years he 
ot a place, and hath ever ſince lived 
in London; where F have been in- 
formed, (but God forbid I ſhould 
believe that) that he never ſo much 
as goeth to church. F remamed, Sir, 
a conſiderable time without any cure, 
and lived a full month on one funeral 
do an ill thing to be made a biſhop : © ſermon, which Fpreached on the in- 


CHAP; vin. 


MR. ABRAHAM ADAMS; WHERE- 
IN THAT GENTLEMAN APPEARS 
IN A POLITICAL LIGHT. 


Do aſſure you, Sir,“ ſays he, tak- 

ing the gentleman by the hand, 
Iam heartily glad to meet with a man 
of your kidney; for though 1 am a 


m an honeſt man, and would not 


way to offer ſo noble a facrifice, I « hy the bye. At laſt, when Mr. 
have not been without opportunities * Fickle gothis place, Colonel Courtly 
of ſuffering for the ſake of my con- * ſtood again; and who! ſhould make 
ſcience, I thank Heaven for them: intereſt for him but Mr. Fickle him- 
for I have had relations, though I ſay * ſelf F that very identical Ms. Fickle,. 


it, who made ſome figure in the world; 
particularly a nephew, who was a 
ſhopkeeper and an alderman of a cor- 
poration. He was a good lad, and 
was under my Care when a boy, and 
I believe would do what T bade him 
to his dying day. ,Indeed, it looks 
like extreme vanity in me, to affect 
being a man of ſuch conſequence, as 
to have fo great an intereſt in an 
alderman ; but others have thought 


who had formerly told me the co- 
lonel was an enemy to both the church 
and ſtate, had the confidence to ſo- 
licit my nephew for him; and the 
colonel himſelf offered to make me a 
chaplain to his regiment, which I 
refuſed in favour of Sir Oliver 
Hearty, who told us, he would ſacri- 
fice every thing to his country: and 
I belicve he would, except his hunt- 
ing, which he ſtuck fo cloſe to, that 
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ſo too, as manifeſfly appeared by the “ in five years together he went but 
rector, whoſe curate I formerly was, © twice up to parliament; and one of 
ſending for me on the approach of an ®-thoſe times, 1 have been told, never 
election, and telling me, if I ex- © was within ſight of the houſe. How- 
pected to continue in' my cure, that © ever, he was a worthy man, and the 
1 muſt bring my nephew to vote for * beſt friend I-ever had; for, by bis 
one Colonel Courtly, a gentleman *' intereſt. with a biſhop, he got me re- 
whom 1 had never heard tidings of * placed into my curacy, and gave me 
till that inſtant. T told the rector, © eight pounds out of his own pocket, 
I had no power over my nephew's * to buy me a gown and bes ol og and 
vote, (God forgive me for ſuch pre- © furniſh my houſe. He had our in- 
varication!) that I ſuppoſed he would * tereſt while he lived, which was not 
give it according to his conſciencez-- many years. On his death, I had 
that I would by no means endeavour * freſlt applications made to me; for all 
to influence him to give it otherwiſe. the world knew the intereſt I had 
He told me it was in vain to equi- with my good nephew, who was 
vocate : that ke knew 1 had already © now a leading man in the corpora- 
ſpoke to, him in favour of Eſquire tion; and Sir Thomas Booby buy- 
Fickle, my neighbour : and, indeed, © ing the eſtate which had been Sir 
it was taue I had; for it was at a © Oliver's, propoſed himſelf a candi- 
ſeaſon when the church ava in danger, date. He was then 2 young gentle- 
and when all good men expected they man juit come from his travels z 
knew. not what would happen to us * and ir did me good to hear bim dif- 
all. 1 then anſwered boldly, if he © courſe en affairs, which, for my 
thought 1 had given my-promiſe, he *-pait, T knew nothing of, If I bad 
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been maſter of a thouſand votes, he 
„ ſhould have had them all. ba — 
< gaged my nephew in his intereſt; and 
l — was Aces, and a very fine par- 
© liament-man he was. They tell me 
+ he made ſpeeches: of an hour long; 
and I have been told very fine ones: 
© but he could never pexſuade the pat᷑lia 


© ment to be of his opinion.— Mar om 


nia peſſumus omnes. He promiſed me 
a living, poor man! and I believe I 
ſhou}d have had it, but an accident 
happened; which was, that my lady 
had promiſed it before, unknown to 
him. This, indeed, I never heard 


till afierwards : for my nephew, who | 


-C 
c 
6 
6 
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s 
died about a month before the incum- 
4 bent, always told me I might be 
© -aflured of it. Since that time, Sir 
Thomas, poor man! had always fo 
4 much buſineſs, that he never could 
« find leiſure to ſee me. I believe it 
« was partly my lady's- fault too, who 
« did not think my dreſs good enough 
'c 
c 
6 
4 
c 
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for the gentry at her table. How- 
ever, I muſt do him the juſtice to ſay, 


be never was ungrateful; and I have 
always found his kitchen, and his 
cellar too, open to me: many a time 
after {eryice on a Sunday, for I preach 
at four chvrches, have I recruited my 
ſpirits with a glaſs of his ale. Since 
« my nephew's death, the corporation 
© is in other hands; and I am not a 
man of that conſequence I was for- 


merly. I have now no longer any 


talents to lay out in the ſervice of my 


country; and to whem nothing is 


quired. However, on all proper ſea - 

ſors, ſuch as the approach of an elec - 
tion, I throw a ſuitable daſh or two 
into my ſermons; which I have the 
pleaſure to hear is not diſagreeable to 
© Sir Thomas, and the other hone{t 
s gentlemen my neighbours, who have 


c 
s 
© 
c 
given, of him nothing can be re- 
c 
6 
« 
« 


all promiſed me theſe five years to 


« procure. an ordination for a ſon of 
mine, who is now. near thirty, hath 
© an infinite ſtock of learning, and is, 
I thank Heaven, of an unexceptionable 


life; though, as he was never at an 


© univerſity, the biſhop refuſes to ordain 
© him. Too much caxe cannot indeed 
be taken in admitting any to the ſa- 
4 cred office though I hope he will 
never ad; ſo as to be a diſgrace to any 
order ; but will ſerve his God and his 


country to the utmoſt of his power, 
© as I have endeavoured to do before 
him nay, and will lay down his life 
© whenever called to that purpole, I am 


ſure I have educated him in thoſe prin- 


* ciples; ſo that I have acquitted my 


duty, and ſhall have nothing to an- 


* ſwer for on that account. t I do 
not diſtruſt him; for he is a good boy, 
© and if Providence ſhould throw it in 
£ his way to be of as much conſequence 
© in a publick light, as bis father once 
* was, I can anſwer for him, he wil 
© uſe his talents as *honeſtly as I haye 

6 done. N 0 
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IN WHICH THE GENTLEMAN DE» 
SCANTS ON BRAVERY AND R- 
ROICK VIRTUE, TILL AN UN- 
LUCKY ACCIDENT PUTS AN END. 
To THE DISCOURSE. 


8 gentleman highly commended 
Mr. Adams for his good reſolu- 
tions; and told him, he hoped his ſon 
would tread in his ſteps; adding, that 
if he would not die for his country, he 
would not be worghy to live in it.“ I'd 
make no more of thooting a man that 
* would not die for his country, than - 
© Stir,* ſaid he, © T have difinherited a a 
© nephew who is in the army, becauſe 
© he would not exchange his commiſſion, 
and go to the Weſt-Indies. I believe 
the raſcal is a coward, though he pre- 
© tends to be in love, forſooth. I would 
© have all ſuch fellows banged, Sir; 1 
* would have them hanged.” Adams 
anſwered, that would be too ſevere : 
that men did nat make themſelves ;z and 
if fear had too much aſcendance in the 
mind, the man was rather to be pitied 
than abhorred : that reaſon and time 
might teach him to ſubdue it. He ſaid, 
a man might be a coward at one time, 
and brave at another. Homer, ſays 


he, who fo well underſtood and co- 
pied nature, hath taught vs this leſſon; 


for Paris fights, and Hector runs 
© away ; Nay, we have a mighty in- 
e ſtance of this in the hiſtory of later 
© ages, no longer ago than the 705th 


year of Rome, when the great Pom- 


© pey, who had won ſo many hattles, 
and been honoured with ſo many 


12 © triumphs, 


** 
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© triumphs, and of whoſe valour ſeveral 
'© authors, eſpecially Cicero and Pater- 
© eulus, have formed ſuch eulogiums; 
this very Pompey left the battle of 
Pharſalia before he had loſt it, and 
retreated to his tent, where he ſat like 
the moſt puſillanimous raſcal in a fit 
of deſpair, and, yielded a victory 
which was to determine the empire of 
the world ty Cæſar. I am not much 
travelled in the hiſtory of modern 
© times, that is to ſay, theſe laſt thou- 
© ſand years: but thoſe who are, can, 
I make no queſtion, furniſh you with 
c parallel inſtances.“ He concluded, 
therefore, that had ke taken any ſuch 
haſty reſolutions againſt his nephew, he 
hoped he would conſider better, and re- 
tract them. The gentleman anſwered 
with great warmth, and talked much of 
courage and his country; till perceiv- 
Ing it grew late, he aſked Adams what 
"place-he intended for that night. He 
told him, he waited there for the ſtage- 
coach. "The: {tage-coach! Sir.“ ſaid 
the gentleman, 4 they are all paſſed by 
long ago. You may ſee the laſt your- 
© ſelf almoſt three miles before us. — 
© T proteſt and fo they are!* cries 
Adams; then I muit make haſte and 
s follow them. The gentleman told 
him, he would hardly be able to over- 
- take them; and that if he did not 
know his way, he would be in danger 
of loſing himſelf on the downs; for 
it would be prefently dark; and he 
might ramble about all night, and per- 
haps find himſelf farther from his 
journey's end in the morning, than he 
was now. He adviſed him, therefore, 
to accompany him to his houſe, which 
was very little out of his way, aſſur- 
ing him, that he would find ſome 
country-fellow in his. pariſh, who 
would conduct him for fix-p-nce to 
the city where he was going. Adams 
accepted this propoſal, and on they 
travelled; the gentleman renewing his 
: diſcourſe on courage, and the infamy 
of not being ready at all times to la- 
'erifice our lives to our country. Night 
overtook them much about the ſame 
time as they arrived near ſome huſnes: 
whence, on a ſudden, they heard the 
moſt violent ſhrieks imaginable, in a 
ſemale voice. Adams offered to ſnatch 
the gan out of his companion's hand. 
„What are von doing?“ ſaid he. 


Doing!“ fad Adams: 1 am haſ- 
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THE ADVENTURES OF 


* tening to the aſſiſtance of the poor 
© creature, whom ſome villains are mur- 
© dering.'—" You are not mad enough, 
© I hope, ſays the gentleman, trem- 
bling: Do you conſider this gun is 
© only charged with ſhot, and that the 


* rohbers are moſt probably furniſhed 


© with piſtols loaded with bullets? This 
js no buſineſs of ours; let us make as 
© much haſte as poſſible out of the way, 
© or we * „ into their hands our- 
© ſelves. ſhrieks now increaſing, 
Adams made no anſwer, but ſnapped 
his fingers, and brandiſhing his crab- 
ſtick, made directly to the place whence 
the voice iſſued z and the-man of courage 
made as much expedition towards his 
own home, whither he eſcaped in a very 
ſhort time, without onee looking be- 
hind him: where we will leave him, to 
contemplate his own bravery; and to 
cenſure the want of it in others; and 
return to the good Adams, who, on 
coming up to the place whence the 
noiſe proceeded, found a woman ſtrug- 
gling with a man, who had thrown her 


on the ground, and had atmoſt over- . 


powered her, The great abilities of 
Mr. Adams were not neceſſary. to 
have formed a right judgment of this 
affair on the firſt ſight. He did not, 
therefore, want the entreaties of the 


poor wretch to aſſiſt her; but lifting 


up his crabſtick, he immediately le- 
velled a blow at that part of the ra- 
viſher's head, where, according to the 
opinion of the ancients, the brains of 
ſome perſons are depoſited, and which 
he had undoubtedly let forth, had rot 
nature (who, as wiſe men have ob- 
ſerved, equips all creatures with what 
is moſt expedient for them) taken a 
provident care (as ſhe always doth 
with thoſe ſhe intends for encounters) 
to make this part of the head three 
times as thick as thoſe of ordinary 
men, who are deſigned to exerciſe ta- 
lents which are volgarly called ra- 
tional, and for whom as brains are 
neceſiary, ſne is obliged to leave ſome 
room for them in the cavity of the 
ſcull: whereas, thoſe ingredients be- 
ing entirely uſeleſs to perſons of the 
heroick calling, ſhe hath an opportunity 
of thickening the bone, ſo as to make 
it leſs ſubject to any impreſſion,” or 
liable to be eracked or broken; and, 
indeed, in ſome who are predeſtined 
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pires, ſhe is ſuppoſed ſometimes to make 
that part perfectly ſolid. 

As a 'game-cack, when engaged in 
amorons toying with a hen, if per- 
chance he {pies another cock at hand, im- 
mediately quits his female, and oppoles 
himſelf to his rival; fo did the ravither, 
on the information of the crabftick, 
immediately leap from the woman, and 
"haſten to- afſail the man. He had no 
weapons but what nature had furniſhed 
him with. However, he clenched his 
filt, and preſently darted it at that part 
of Adams's breaſt where the heart is 
lodged. Adams ſtaggered at the vio- 
lence. of the blow, when, throwing 
away his ſtaff, he likewiſe clenched that 
fiſt which we have before commemo- 
rated, and would have diſcharged it 


full in the breaſt of his antagoniit, had 


he not dexterouſly caught it with his 


left- hand, at the fame time darting his 


head, (which ſome modern heroes, of 


the lower claſs, uſe like the battering- 


ram of the ancients, for a weapon of 


© offence; another reaſon to admire the 


cunningneſs of nature, in compoſing it 
of thoſe impenetrable materials :) dari- 
ing his head, I fay, into the ſtomach 
of Adams, he — ar on his hack; 
and not having any regard to the laws 
of heroiſm, which would have reſtrain- 
ed him from any farther attack on his 
enemy, till he was again on his legs, 
he threw himſelf upon him, and lay- 
ing hold on the ground with his lett- 
hand, he with his right belabouted the 
body of Adams till he was weary, any 
indeed, till he concluded (to uſe the 
language of fighting) that he had done 
his bubneſs; or, in the language of 
try, that he had ſent him to the 
thades below; in plain Engliſh, that he 
was dead. | | 
But Adams, who was no chicken, 
and could bear a drubbing as well as 
any boxing champion in the univerſe, 
lay till only to watch his opportunity; 
and now perceiving his ant-gonilt ta 
pint with his labours, he exerted his 
utmoſt force at once, and with ſuch 
ſucceſs, that he overturned him, and 
became his ſuperior; when fixing one 
of his knees in his breaſt, he cried 
out in an exulting voice—* It is my 
# turn now?” and after 2 few minutes 


| | enſtant application, - he gave him fo 


dexterous à blow juſt under his chin, 


mat the fellow no longer retained any 
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motion, and Adams began to fear he 
had ſtruck him once too often; for he 
often aſſerted, he ſhould be concerned 
to. have the blood of even the wicked 
upon him. 

Adams got up, and called aloud ta 
the young woman—* Be of good cheer, 
* damiel,” faid he, you are no longer 
© in danger of your. raviſher, who, I 
© am terribly afraid, lies dead at my 
feet; but God forgive me what I have 
© done in defence of innocence. The 
poor wretch, who had been ſome time 
in recovering ſtrength enough to riſe, 
and had afterwards, during the engage- 
ment, ſtood trembling, being diſabled 
by fear, even from running away, hear- 
ing her champion was victorious, came 
up to him, but not without apprehen- 
ſions even of her deliverer; which, how= 
ever, ſhe was foon relieved from, by 
his courteous behaviour, and gentle 
words. Tney were both ſtanding by 
the body, which lay motionleſs on the 
ground, and which Adams wiſhed ta 
fee {tir much more than the woman did, 
when he earneſtly begged her to tell 
him, by what misfortune ſhe came, at 
ſuch a time of night, in ſo lonely a 
place, She acquainted him, ſhe was 
traveiling towards London, and had 
accidentally met with the perſon from 
whom he had delivered her, who told 
her he was likewiſe on his journey to 
the ſame place, and would keep her 
company: au offer which, ſuſpe&ting 
no harm, ſne had accepted; that he 
told her, they were at a ſmall diſtance 
from an inn, where ſhe might take up 
her lodging that evening, and he would 
ſhew her a nearer way to it than by fol- 
lowing the road. That if ſhe had ſuſ- 
pected him, (which ſhe did not, he 
{poke fo kindly to her) being alone on 
theſe downs in the dark, ſhe had no 
human means to avoid bim; that 
therefore ſhe put her whole truſt in 
Providence, and walked on, expecting 
every moment to arrive at the inn; 
when on a ſudden, being come to 
thoſe buſhes, he defired her to ftop, 
and after ſome rude kiſſes; which ſhe 
reſiſted, and ſome intreaties which ſhe 
rejected, he laid violent hands on her, 
and was attempting to execute his 


wicked will, when, ſhe*thanked Gag, 


he timely came up, and prevented 
him. Adams encouraged her for ſays - 
ing ſhe had put her whole truſt in Pro- 

vidence, 
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widence, and told her, he doubted not 
but Providence had feat him to her de- 
Hverance, as a reward for that truſt. 
He wiſhed, indeed, he had nor deprived 
the wicked wretch of life, but God's 
< will be done: he ſaid, he hop:d the 
goodneſs of his intention. wuu'd excuſe 
him in the next world, and he truftgd 


In her evidence to acquit him in tus. 


He was then ſilent; and hegan to con- 


nder with himſelf, whether it would. bo 


/ 


oper to make his eſcape, or to deliver 
imſelf into the hands of juſtice; which 
meditation ended as the reader will {ec 


in the next chapter. 


. I. 


SITING AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
STRANGE _ CATASTROPHE OF 
- THE-.PRECEDING ADVENTURE, 
WHICH DREW POOR ADAMS 
Auro FRESH .CALAMITIES ; AND 
no THE WOMAN WAS WHO 
"OWED. THE PRESERVATION or 
” HER CHASTITY TO AIs VICTO- 
RIOUS ARM. - 


ux lence of Adams, added to 
the darkneſs of the night and 


Jonelineſs of the place, ſtruck dread- 


Ful apprehercfions into the poor wp» 


- 46 either of the two.raet 
cteding mertioned in the laſt chap- 


man's mind: ſhe began to fear as 


at an enemy in her deliverer, as he 
Fad delivered her from; and as. the 
had not light enough to diſcover the 
age of Adams, and the benevolence vi- 
ible in his countenance, fhe ſuſpected 


de had uſed her as ſome very honeſt 
men have uſed their country: and had 


geſcued her out of the hands of one 
a Hex, in order to rifle her himfelf. 
Suth were the {afpicions ſhe drew from 
his filence; hut mdeed they. were. ill. 
grounded. He flood over his vanquiſh- 


. ed enemy, wiſely werghing in his mied 


the. objections © which me be made 
ods of pro» 


ter, his judgment ſometimes inclining 
zo the one, and ſumetimes te the, 
other z ſor beth ſeemed io him fo 


. equally adviſeable, and fo equilly dan- 
gerous, that probably he wWoyld baye 


ended bis da „ at leaſt too et three of 
them, on that very ipot, beige he had 
tuken any reſolution: at length he lifted 


vp tvs eycs, and {pied 2 Jight at a dif- 
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/ tapes. to which he inſtantly addreſſed bs 


himfelf with—“ Heus tu! traveller 3 
© hcus tu!* he preſently heard ſeveral 


voices, and perceived the light approach- 


ing 


towards him. The perſons wha 


attended the light began ſome to laugh, 


others to ſing, and others to hollow, at 
which. the woman teſtified- ſome fear, 
(for ſhe had concealed her ſuſpicions of 
the parſon himſelf ;) but Adams ſaid, 
Be of good cheer, damſel, and re- 
© poſe thy truſt: in the ſame Providence 


that has hitherto protected thee, and 


never will forſake the innocent.“ 


Theſe people who now approached were 


a other, reader, than a let of young fel- 
lows, who came to theſe buſhes in pur- 
ſuit of a diverſion which they call bird 
batting. This, if you are ignorant of 
it, (as perhaps if thou haſt never tra- 
velled beyond Kensington, Iſlington, 
Hackney, or the Borough, thou mayeſt 
be) I will inform thee, is performed by 
holding a large clap- net before a lan- 
tern, and at the ſame titne beating the 
buſhes: for' the birds, hen they are: 
diſturbed from their places of reſt, or 


\ rooſt, immediately make to the light, 


and fo are enticed within the net. 
Adams immediately told them what had 
happened, and deſired them to hold the 
lantern to the face of the man on the 
9 for he feared he had note him 


tatitly. But indeed his fears were ſri- 


volous; for the fellow, though he had 
been ſtunned by the laſt blow he re- 
ceived, had long ſince recovered his 
«2nſes, and finding himſelf quit of 
Adams, had liſtened attentively to 
the diſcourſe between him and the young 
woman: tor whole departure he had pa- 
tiently waited, that he might likewiſe 
withdraw himſelf, having no- longer 


hopes of ſacce-ding in his defires, which - 


were moreover almoſt, as well cooled by 
Mr. Adams, as they could have been 
by the young woman herelf, had he 
obtained hrs utmoft wiſn. This fellow, 
who had a xeadineſs at improving any 
accident, thought he might now play a 
hetter part than that of a dead man; and 


- accordingly, the moment the capdle 


was hel to his face, be lcapt up, and 
layiog hold on Adams, cried out“ No, 
© villain, I am not dead, though you 
and your, wicked whore might wel 
think me. fo, after theabaxbarous cru- 
© elties you have exerciſed on me 
* Geailkmen,” ſaid he, you are luck» - 


iy 


company, dec 
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© iſy come to the aſſiſtance of a 
0 — who would otherwiſe — 


| © hetn robbed and murdered by this 


© yile man and woman, who led me hi- 
ther out of my way from the high 
© road, and both falling on me, have 
+ vſed me as you fee.” Adams was 


going to anſwer, when one of the yaung 


fellows: cried——* :D—n them, let's car- 
* ry them before the juſtice.” The 
r woman began to tremble, and 
Adams lifted up his yoice, but in vain. 
Three or four of them laid hands on 
him, and one holding the lantern to his 
face, they all agreed he had the meſt 
villainous coun!enance they ever beheld: 
and an 3 clerk, who was of the 
ared, be was ſure he had 

remembered him at the ber. As to the 
woman, her hair was diſhevelled in the 
firuggle, and her noſe had bled, fo that 


they could not perceive whether ſhe was 


handſome or ugly; but they ſaid her 


fright plainly diſcovered her guilt, 


And ſearching her pockets, as the did 
thoſe of Adams, for money which the 
fellow ſaid he had loft, they found in 
her pocket a purſe, with ſome gold in 
it, which abundantly convinced them, 
eſpecially as the fellow offered to ſwear 
to it. Mr. Adams was found to have 
no more than one hilfpenny about him, 
This, the clerk ſaid, was a great pre- 
fumption that he was an old offender, 
by cunningly giving all the booty to, 
the womarr. To which all the reſt rea- 
dily aſſented. : 

This accident promiſing them better 
fport than what they had propoſed, they 
quitted their intention of catching birds, 
and unanimouſly reſolved to proceed to 
the - juſtice with the offenders. Berg 
informed what a deſperate fellow Adams 
was, they tied his hands behind bim; 
and having hid their nets among the 
buſhes, and the lantern being carried 
before them, they placed the two pri- 
ſoners in their front, and then began 


their march: Adams not only ſubmit- 


ting patiently to his own fate, but com- 

Forting and encouraging ms companion 

under her ſufferings. 4 
Whilſt they were on their way, the 


clerk informed the reft, that this ad- 


venture would prove a very beneficial 


one; for that they would be all entitled 
to their proportions of 80], for appre- 


bending the robbers.” This occalioned 


1 


1 


1 „ | 


a contention concerning the parts 
which they had ſeverally borne im 


taking them; one inſiſting, he ought ' 
to have the greateſt ſhare, for he hac 
firſt laid his hands on Adams; another 


claiming a ſuperior part, for having 
firſt held the lantern to the man's face 
on the ground, by which, he ſaid, the 
whole was diſcovered. The clerk 
claimed four-fifths of the reward, for 
having propoſed to ſearch the priſoners; 


and likewiſe the carrying them before 


the juſtice: he ſaid, indeed, in ſtrict 
juſtice he ought to have the whole. 
Theſe claims, however, they at laſt 
conſented to refer to a future deciſion, 
but ſeemed all to agree that the clerk 


was entitled to a moiety. They then 


debated what money ſhould be allotted 
to the young fellow who had been em- 
ployed only in holding the nets. He 


very modeſtly ſaid, that he did not ap- 


prehend any large proportion would fall 
to his ſhare; but hoped they would al- 


low him ſomething : he deſued them tio 


conſider that they had aſſigned their nets. 
to his care, which prevented him from 
being as forward as any in laying hold. 
of the robhers; (for fo theſe Innocent 
people were called;) that if he had not 


occupied the nets, ſome other muſt ;, - 


concluding, hdwever, that he ſhould 
he contented. with the ſmalleſt ſhare 
imaginable, and ſhould think that ra- 
ther their bounty than his merit, But 
they were all unanimous in excludin 

him from an part whatever, the clerk 
particularly fwearing, if they gave him 
a\ ſhilling, they might do what they 


pleaſed with the reſt, for he would not 


concern himſelf with the affair. 'Fhis 
contention was fo hot, an$fo totally en- 


gaged the attention of all parties, that 


a dexterous mmble thief, had he been in 
Mr. Adams's ſituation, would have ta- 


ken care to have given the juſtice no trou- . 


ble that evening. Indeed, it required 
not the art of a Shepherd to eſcape;eſpe- 
cially as the darkneſs of the night would 
have ſo much befriended him: but 
Adams truſted rather to his innocence 
than his heels, and without thinking of 
flight, which was oy or reſiſtance, 


which was impoſſible, (as there were ſix 


luſty young fellows, beſides the villain 


himſelf, preſent) he walked with per- 


fect reſignation the way they thought 
proper to conduct him. £ 
Adams 
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Adams frequently vented himſelf in 
ejaculations during their journey; at 


laſt poor Joſeph Andrews occurring to 


his mind, he could not refrain ſighing 
forth his name; which being heard by 
his companion in affliction, ſhe cried, 
with ſome vehemencc—* Sure I ſhould 
* know that voice; you cannot certain- 
* ly, Sir, be Mr. Abraham Adams?“ 
— Indeed, damſel, ſaid he, that is 
my name; there is ſomething alſo in 
* yoar voice, which perſuades me I have 
© heard it before.*—* La, Sir, fays 
ſhe, * don't you remember poor Fan- 
© ny '—+ How, Fanny! anſwered 
Adams; * indeed, I very well remem- 
© ber you; what can have brought you 
© hither?'—* I have told you, Sir,* re- 
. pled the, I was travelling towards 
Lon don: but Þ thought you men- 
© tioned Joſeph Andrews; pray what is 
© become of him?'—* I left him, child, 


\ . 
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cow ſhe was milking, and taking with 
her a little bundle of cloaths under her 

arm, and all the money ſhe was worth 

in her own purſe, without conſulting any - 
one; immediately ſet forward, in purſuit 
of one whom, notwithſtanding her ſhy= 
neſs to the parſon, ſhe loved with inex- 
preſſible violence, though with the pureſt 
and moſt delicate paſſion. This ſhynels, 
theretore, as we truſt it will recommend 
her character to all our female readers, 
and not greatly ſurprize ſuch of our males 
as are well acquainted with the younger 
part of the other ſex, we ſhall not give 
vurlelves.any trouble to vindicate. 


CHAP. XI. 
WHAT HAPPENED TO THEM WHILE 


BEFORE THE JUSTICE, A.CHAP+ 
TER VERY FULL OF LEARNING. 


c this afternocn,* ſaid Adams, in the 


* {tage-coach, in his way towards our 


© pariſh, whither he is going to fee 
you. To ſee mel La, Sir, anſwered 
Fanny, ſure you jeer me; what 
* ſhould he be going to ſee me for ?* 
—* Can you aſk that?” replied Adams. 
I hope, Fanny, you are not incon- 
© ſtavt; I aſſure you he deſerves much 


© better of you.”—" La, Mr. Adams, 


laid ſhe, * what is Mr. Joſeph to me? 
I am ſure I never had any thing to 
« fay to him, but as one fellow-ſervant 
might to another.. Iam ſorry to hear 
this, ſaid Adams; * a virtuous paſ- 
s {fon for a young man is what no wo- 
man need be aſhamed of. You either 
do not tell me truth, or you are falſe 
© to a very worthy man.“ Adams then 
told her what had happened at the inn, 
to which ſhe liſtened very attentively; 


and a ſigh often eſcaped from her, not - 


withſtan ing her utmoſt endeavours to 
the contrary ;z nor could ſhe prevent her- 
ſelf from aſking a thouſand queſtions, 
which wonid have afiured any one but 
Adams, who never {av farther into peo- 
ple than they deſned to let him, of the 
truth of a pallion ſhe endeavoured to 
conceal. Indeed the fact was, that this 
poor girl, having heard of Joſeph's mis- 
fartune by ſome of the ſervants belong- 
ing to the coach, which we have for- 
merly mentioned to have ſtopt at the 
inn while the poor youth was confined 
to his bed, that inſtant abandoned the 

: * 


*. 


HEIR fellow-travellers were ſs 

engaged in the hot diſpute con- 
cerning the diviſion of the reward for 
ayprehenging theſe innocent people, that 
they attended very Jfjttle to their diſ- 
courſe. They were now arrived at the juſ- 
ti ꝛe's houſe, and had ſent one of his ſer- 
vants in to acquaint his worſhip, that they \ 
had taken two robbers, and brought 


them before him. The juſtice, who 


was juſt returned from a fox-chace, and 
had not yet finiſhed his dinner, ordered 
ahem to carry the priſoners into the ſta- 
ble, whither they were attended by all 


the ſervants in the houſe, and all the 


people in the neighbourhood, who flocked. 
together to ſee them with as much cu- 
riofity as if there was ſomething uncom- 
mon to be ſeen, or that a rogue did not 
look like other people. 

The juſtice being now in the height 
of his mirth and bis cups, bethbught 
himſelf of the priſoners; and telhn 


his company he believed they ſhoul 


have good {port on their examination, 
he ordered them into his preſence, 
They had no ſooner entered the room, 


wan he began to revile them; ſaying, 


that robberies on the highway were 
now grown ſo frequent, that people 
could not ſleep ſafely in their beds, 
and aſiured them they both ſhould be 
made examples of at the enſuing af- 
ſizes, After he had gone on ſome 
time in chis manner, he was _—— 


4 
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by his clerk, that -it would be proper 
to take the depoſition of the witneſſes 
againſt them. Which he bid him do, 
and he would light his pipe in the 
mean time. Whilſt the clerk was em- 


ployed in writing down the depoſitions - 


of the fellow who had pretended to be 
robbed, the juſtice K. himſelf in 
cracking jeſts on ou anny; in which 
he was ſeconded by al! the company at 
table. 
be indicted far a highwaymay ? Ano- 
ther whiſpered in her ear, if ſhe had 
not provided herſelf a great belly, he 
was at her ſervice, A third ſaid, he 
warranted ſhe was a relation of Turpin. 
To which one of the company, a great 
wit, ſhaking his head, and then his 
fades, anſwered, he believed ſhe was 
nearer related to furpis; at which there 
was an univerſal laugh. They were 
proceeding thus with the poor girl, 


* 


when ſomebody ſmoking the caſſock 


peeping forth under the great - coat of 
Adams, cried out—' What have we 
© here? a parſon ?*—* How, firrah,” 
ſays the juſtice, © do you go a robbing 
in the dreſs of a clergyman ? Let me 
© tell you, your habit will not entitle 


c ou to the benefit of the clergy.'— . 
6 


es, ſaid the witty fellow, he will 
© have one benefit of clergy, he will 
be exalted above the beads of the 
© people!” At which there was a ſecond 
laugh. And now the witty ſpark, 
ſeeing his jokes take, began to riſe in 
ſpirits; and turning to Adams, chal- 
lenged him to cap verſes, and provok- 
ing him by giving the firſt blow, he re- 
peated 


Melle meum levibus cerd; eſt vilelile telis. 


Udon which Adams, with a look full 
of ineffable contempt, told him, he de- 
ſerved ſcourging fot his pronunciation. 
The witty fellow anſwered—* What do 
* you defzrve, doctor, for not being able 
© to anſwer the firſt time? Why, I'll give 
© you one, you blockhead, with an S. 
© Si licet, in fulvum ſpectatur in ign bus 
3 © baurum 


What, can'ſt not with an M neither? 
Thou art a pretty fellow tor a par- 


© ſon. Why didſt not ſteal ſeme of the 


© parſon's Latin as well as his gown ?? 


Auother at the table then anfwered— 


- 
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One aſked, whether ſhe was to 
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© If he had, you would have been too 
hard for him. I remember you at the 
© college a very devil at this ſport : I 
© have ſeen you catch a freſh man; for 
nobody that knew you would en- 
gage with you.'—"" I have forgot 


- © thoſe things now, cried the wit. 1 


believe I could have done pretty well 
formerly. Let's ſee, what did I end 
„ with—an M again—aye— 


Mars, Bacchus, Apollo, virorum. 


© IT could have done it once.'—" Ah! 
evil betide you, and ſo you can now,” 
ſaid the other; nobody in this country 
* will undertake you.“ Adams could 
hold no longer Friend,” ſaid he, I 


have a boy not above eight years old, 


Vvho would inſtruct thee, that the laſt 
© verſe runs thus 


© Ur: ſunt Divsrum, Mars, Bacchus, A 


6 pollo, virorum. 


© Tl] bold thee a guinea of that,” ſaid 
the wit, throwing the money on the 
table. And I'll go your halves, cries 
the other. Done! anſwered Adams; 
but, upon applying to his pocket, he 
was forced to retract, and own he had 
ns money about him; which ſet them 


all a laughing, and confirmed the tri- 


umph of his adverſary, which was not 
moderate, any more than the approba- 
tion he met with from the whole com- 
pany, who told Adams he muſt go a little 
onger to ſchool, before he_attempted to 
attack that gentleman in Latin. 

The clerk having finiſhed the depo- 
ſitions, as well of the fellow himſelf, as 
of thoſe who apprehended the priſoners, 
delivered them to the juſticez who hav- 
ing ſworn the ſeveral witneſſes, without 
reading a ſyllable, ordered his c!erk to 
make the mittimus, ö 

Adams then ſaid, he hoped he ſhould 
not be condemned unheard. No, 
no, cries the juſtice, you will be 
© aſked what you have to ſay for your- 
ſelf, when you come on your trial: 
we are not trying you now; I ſhall 
only commit you to gaol; if you 
can prove your innocence at xs, 
you will be found ignoramus, and ſo 
no harm done. “ Is it no puniſh- 
© ment, Sir, for an innocent man to. 
lie ſeveral months in gaol?* cries 
Adams: * I beg vou would at leaſt 

K © hear 
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© hear me before you ſign the mittimus. 
What ſignifies all you can ſay ?' ſays 
the juſtice; * is it not here in black and 
© white againſt you? I muſt tell you, 


© you are a very impertinent fellow, to 


© take up ſomuchof my time.—So make 
© haſte with his mittimus. 

The clerk now acquainted the juſ- 

' tice that, among other ſuſpicious things, 


as a penknife, &c. found in Adams's . 


pocket, they had dilcovered a book 
written, as he apprehended, in cyphers ; 
for no one could read a word in it. 
© Aye,* ſays the juſtice, © the fellow 
may be more than a common robber, 
he may be in a plot againſt the | go- 
© vernment. Produce the book.” Upon 
which the pour manuſcript of ZEfchy- 
las, which Adams had tranſcribed 
with his own hand, was brought 
forth; and the juſtice looking at it, 
ſhook his head; and, turning to the 
priſcner, aſked the meaning of thoſe 
cyphers. Cyphers!* anſwered Adams, 
+ it is a manuſcript of ZEſchylus!'— 
s Who? who?” ſaid the juſtice. A- 
dams repeated—* ZAſchylus,'—* That 
© js an outlandiſh name, cried the clerk. 
© A fictitious name rather, I believe,” 
ſaid the juſtice, . One of the company 
declared it looked very much like 
Greek. Greek !* ſaid the juſtice, why 


© *tis all writing '—-* No,“ fays the 


other, I don't poſitively ſay it is ſo; 
© for it is a very Jong time ſince I have 
© ſeen any Greek, There's one,” ſays 
he, turning to the parſon of the pa- 
riſh, who was preſent, will tell us 
immediately. The parſon taking vp 
the book, and putting on his ſpectacles 
and gravity together, mi.ttered ſome 
words to himſelf; and then pronounced 
aloud—* Aye, indeed, it is a Greek 
'* manuſcript, à very fine piece of an- 
© tiquity. I make no doubt hut it was 
.© ſtolen from the ſame clergyman from 
© whom the rogue took the caffock,'— 
* What did the raſcal mean by his 
« ZEſchylus?* ſays the juſtice. * Poch 1 
anſwered the doctor, with a e 
' ons grin, do you thirk that fellow 
knows any thing cf this book ? Es- 
© chylug! ho! ho! ho! I fee now what 
it is: a manuſcript of one of the fa- 
© thers. I know a nobleman who would 
© give a great deal of money for ſuch a 


piece of antiquity. Aye, aye, queſ- 


non and anſwer. The beginning is 


THE ADVENTURES or 


© the catechiſm in Greek.—Aye, aye 
« Pollaki toi, What's your name? 
Aye, aye, what's your name?“ ſays the 
juſtice to Adams; who anſwered—* It 
is ZEſchylus, and I will maintain it." 
— O it is, fays the juſtice; make 
Mr. Aſchylus his mittimus. I will 
© teach you to banter me with a falſe 
C _ : 6 Jooked 
One of the company having loo 
ſtedfaſtly NN. aſked him, if he 
did not know Lady Booby. Upon which 
Adams preſently calling him to mind, 
anſwered in a rapture— O Squire, are 
6 _ there? I believe you will inform 
© his worſhip I am innocent. I can 
© indeed ſay," replied the ſquire, * that 
© I am very much ſurprized to ſee you 
© in this fituation:* and then addreflin 
himſelf to the juſtice, he ſaid “ Sir, 
aſſure you Mr. Adams is a clergyman 
as he appears, and a gentleman of 
a very good character. I wiſh you 
would enquire a little farther into this 
affair; for I am conyinced of his in- 
nocence. . Nay,* ſays the juſtice, if 
he js a gentleman, ard you are ſure 
he is innocent, I don't deſire to com - 
mit him, not I; I will commit the 
woman by herſelf, and take your bail 
for the gentleman, Look into the 
book, clerk, and ſee how it is to 
take bail j come and make the mit- 
timus for the eman as faſt as you- 
can.“ Sir, cries Adams, I affure 
ou ſhe is as innocent as myſelf.— 
Perhaps, ſaid the ſquire, * there may 
© be ſome miſtake; pray let us hear 
Mr. Adams's relation. —“ With all 
my heart, anſwered the juſtice; * and 
give the gentleman a glaſs to whet his 
© whiſtle before he __—_ I know 
© how to hehave myſelf to a gentleman 
© as well as another. Nobody can fa 
I have committed a gentleman 41 
* have been in the commiſſion.” Adams 
then began the narrative; in which, 
though he was very prolix, he was un- 
"Interrupted, unleſs by ſeveral bums and 
he's of the juſtice, and his defire to re- 
peat thoſe parts that ſeemed to hign 
moſt material. When he Had finiſhed, 
the juſtice, who on what the ſquire had 
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ſaid believed every ſyllable of his ſtory 


on his bare affirmation, notwithſtands 
ing the depoſitions on oath. to the con- 


- tiary, began to let looſe feveral roguzs 


and raſcals againſt thggwitneſs, * 
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he ordered to ſtand forth, but in vain 
the ſaid witneſs, long ſince, finding 
what turn matters were like to take, 
had privily withdrawn, without at- 
tending the iſſue, The juſtice now 
few into a violent pilſion, and was 
hardly prevailed with not to commit 
the innocent fellows, who had been 
impoſed on as well as himſelf, He 
{wore they had beſt find out the fel- 
low who was guilty of perjury, and 
bring him before him within two days, 
or he would bind them all over to 
their good behaviour, They all pro- 
miſed to do their beſt endeavours to 
that purpoſe, and were diſmifſed. Then 
the juſtice inſiſted, that Mr. Adams 
ſhould fit down and take a glaſs with 
him; and the parſon of the pariſh de- 
livered him back the manuſcript with 
out ſaying a word; nor would Adams, 


who plainly diſcerned his ignorance, 


expole it. As for Fanny, ſhe was, at 
her own requeſt, recommended to the 
care of a maid-ſervant of the houſe, 
who helped her to new-drels and clean 
herſelf. 
The company in the parlvur had 
not been long ſeated, before they were 
alarmed with a horrible uproar from 
without, where. the perſons who had 
apprehended Adams and Fanny had 
been regaling, according to the cuſtom 
of the houſe, with the juſtice's ftrong 
beer. Theſe were all fallen together 
by the ears, anti were cufling each 
other without any mercy. The juſtice 
himſelf ſallied out, and with the dig- 
nity of his preſence ſoon put an end 
fo the fray. On his retuin into the 
parlour, he feported, that the *occafion 
of the quarrel was no other than a 
diſpute, to whom, if Adams had been 
convicted, the greater ſhare bf the re- 
ward for apprehending him had be- 
longed. All the company laughed at 


© The clerk was no ſooner eſtabliſhed 
in his place, than a contention be- 
gan between the two diſappointed 
candidates concerning their excel- 
lence, each contending, on whom, 
had they two. been the r 
titors, my election would have fal 


turbed the congregation, and intro- 

duced a diſtord into the pſalmody, 

till I was forced to ſilence them both. 

But, alas! the litigious ſpirit. could 

not be ſtifled ; and, being no longer 

able to vent itſelf in finging, it now 

broke forth in fighting. It produced 
© many battles, (for they were very 
©-near a match ;) and, I believe, would 
have ended $atally, had not the death 
© of the clerk given me an opportu- 
* nity to promote one of them to his 
place; which preſently put an end 
* to the diſpute, and entirely recon- 
© ciled the contending parties. Adams 
then proceeded to make ſome philoſo- 
— obſervations on the folly of 
growing warm in diſputes in which 
neither party was intereſted. He then 
applied himſelf vigorouſly to ſmoaking; 
and a long filence enfued, which was at 
length broke by the juſticez who be- 
gan to ſing forth his own praiſes; 
to value himfelf exceedingly oh bis 
nice diſcerument in the cauſe which 
had lately been before him. He was 
quickly interrupted by Mr. Adams, 
between whom and his worſhip a diſ- 

ute now aroſe, whether he ought not, 
in ſtrictneſs of law, to have committed 
him the ſaid Adams: in which the 
latter maintained he ought to have 
been committed, and the juſtice as ve- 
hemently held he ought not. This had 
molt probably produced a quarrel, (for 
both were very violent and poſitive in 
their opinions) had not Fanny acci- 
dentally heard that a young fellow was 
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this, except Adams; who, taking his. going from the juſtice's houſe to the 


ipe from his mouth, fetched à deep 
— and ſaid, he was concerned to 
ſee fo litigious a temper in men. That 
he remembered a ſtory ſomething like 
it in one of the pariſhes where his 
cure lay, * There was,” continued he, 
* a competition between three young 
* fellows for the place of the clerk, 
© which I diſpoſed of, to the beſt of 
© my abilities, according to merit: 
e that is, T gave it to him who had 
the bappieMcnack at ſettiog a pſalm. 


, » 


; 


very inn where the  ſtage-coach, in 
which Joſeph was, put up. Upon this 
news, ſhe immediately ſent for the 
parſon out of the parlour. Adams, 
when he found her reſolute to go, 
(though ſhe would not own the reaſon, 
but pretended ſhe could not bear to ſee 
the faces of thoſe who had ſuſpected 
her of ſuch a crime) was fully deter- 
mined to go with her; he according] 

took leave of the juſtice and com nf, 
and ſo ended a diſpute, in which t 

Fo Ka law 


no 


* 


law ſremed ſhamefully to intend to ſet, 
a jnagiſtrate and a divine together by 
the ears. 3 


„ m, 

4 VERY DELIGHTFUL ADVEN- 
TURE, AS WELL TO THE PER- 
SONS CONCERNED, AS TO THE 
GOOD-NATURED READER, 


A DAMS, Fanny, and the guide, 


ſet out together, about one in 
the moon being then 
They had not gone above. 


the morning, 
juſt 11ſen. 
a mile, before a molt violent ſtorm of 
rain obliged them to take ſhelter in an 
inn, or rather alehouſe; where Adams 
immediately procured himſelf a good 


fire, a toaſt and ale, and a pipe, and 


began to ſmoke with great content, ut- 
terly forgetting every thing that had 
happened. 
Fanny ſat down likewiſe by the fire; 
2 much more impatient at the 
orm. She preſently eng2ged the 
eyes of the hoſt, his wife, the maid of 
the houſe, and the young feilow who 
was their guide; they all conceived 
they had never icen any thing balf fo 
handſome : and indeed, reader, if thou 
wrt of an amorous hue, I adviſe thee to 
ip over the next paragraph; which, 
to render our hiſtory perfect, we are 
obliged to ſet dowv, humbly hoping, 
thit we may eſcape the fate of Pi gma- 
lion: for if it ſhould happen to us or 
to thee to be ſtruck with this picture, 
we ſhould be, perhaps, in as belpteſs a 
condition as Narciflus ; and might ſay 
to ourſelves, Quod petis eft muſquam. Or 
if the fineſt features in it ſhould ſet 
Lady 's image before our eyes, 
we ſhould be {till in as bad a fitnation, 
and might fay to cur deſires, Calum ip- 
ſum petimus ſtultitia. 

Fanny was now in the nineteenth 
year of her age; ſhe was tall, and deli- 
cately ſhaped; but not one of thoſe 
flender, young women, who cem rather 
intended to hang up in the hall of an 
anatomiſt, than for any other purpoſe, 
On the contrary, ſhe was ſo plump, that 
he. ſeemed | bur{tiag. through her tight 
ſtays, eſpecially in the part which con- 
fined ber fweliing brealts. Nor did 
her hips want the aſſiſtance of a heop 


to extend them. The exact ſhape of 


— 


THE ADVENTURES OF 


her arms denoted the form of tho 
bmbs which ſhe concealed ; and though 
they were alittle reddened by her labour, 
yet if her fleeve ſlipt above her elbow, 
or her handkerchiet diſcovered any part 
of her neck, a whiteneſs appeared which 
the fineſt Italian paint would be unable 
to reach. Her hair was of a cheſout 
brown, and nature had heen extremely 
laviſh to her of it, which ſhe had cut, 


and on Sundays uſed to curl down her 


neck in the modern faſhion. Her fore- 
head was high, her eye brows aiched, 
and rather full than otherwiſe. Her 
ey es black, and ſparkling ; her noſe juſt 


-inclining to the Roman ; her lips 1d 


and moiſt; and her under lip, according 
to the opinion of the ladies, too pout- 
ing. Her feeth were white, but not 
exactly even, The ſmall- pox had left 
only one mark on her chin, which was 
ſo large, it might have been miſtaken 
for a dimple, had not her left cheek 
produced one ſo near a neighbour to it, 
that the former ſerved only for a foil to 
the latter, Her complexion was fair, 
a little injured by the ſun, but overſpread 
with ſuch a blcom, that the fineſt ladies 
would have exchanged all their white 
for it: add to theſe a countenance, .in 
which, though ſhe was extremely baſh- 
ful, a ſenſibility appeared almolt incre- 
didle; and a ſweetneſs; whenever ſhe 
ſmiled, beyond either imitation or de- 
ſcription. To cenclude all, ſhe had x 
natural gentility, ſyperior to the acqui- 


ſition of art, and which ſurprized all 


who beheld her. 
This lovely creature was ſitting by the 
fire with Adams, when her attention 
was ſuddenly engaged by a voice from 
an inner room, which ſung the follow- 
ing ſong KEW 


The 8 O N G. 


5 8 Chloe, where muſt the ſwain ſtray 


Wh» is by thy beauties undone ? 
To waſh their remembrance away, 

To what citant Lethe muſt run? 
The wreich, who is ſentenc d ts die, 
May eſcape; and leave juſtice behind: 
From his countty per haps he may fly; 

But UV, can he fly from his mind! 


O ravture unthonght of before, 


To be thus of Chlae poſſeſt! 
Nor ſlie, nor no tyragt's hart power, 
Her image can tear from my bicaſt. 


But 


-v 
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Bot felt not Narciſſus more joy, 
Wich bis eyes he beheld his lov'd charms ! 
Yet what he beheld, the fond boy 
More eagerly wiſh'd in his arms, 


How can it thy dear image be, 
Which fills thus my boſom with woe? 
Can aught bear reſemblance fo thee, 
Which grief and not joy can beftow? 
This counterfeir fnatch from my heart, 
Ve pow'rs, tho“ with torment | rave, 
Tho' mortal will prove the fell ſmart, 
I then ſhall find reſt in my graves 


Ah! ſee the dear nymph o'er ih: plain 
Comes ſmiling and uipping along, 
A thouſand loves dance in her train; 
The Graces around her all throng. 
To meet her ſoft Zephyrus flies, 
And wafts all the ſweets from the flow'rs: 
Ab, rogue! whilſt he kiſſes her eyes, 
More ſweets from her breach he devours, 


My ſoul, whilſt I gaze, is on fire; 
But ber looks were ſo tencer and kind, 
My hope almoſt reach'd my defire, 
- And left l-me deſpair far behind, 
Trantported with madneis, | flew, 
And eagerly ſeiz d on my bliſs; 
Her boſom but half ſhe witherew, | 
But half ſhe refus'd my tond kiſs. 


Advances like theſe made me bold; 
| 1 whiſpered her—Love, we're alone: 
The ref let immortals unfold, 
No language can tell but their own. 
Ab, Chloe! expiring, I cry'd, 
How long I thy cruelty bore! 
Ab, Strephon! ſhe bluſtyng reply'd, 
You ne er was fo pte ſſing before. 


Adams had been ruminating all this 
time on a paſſage in ſchylus, without 
attending in the leaſt to the voice, though 
one of the moſt melodious that ever was 
heard; when caſting his eyes on Fanny, 
he cried out Bleſs us! you look ex- 
tremely pale.”—* Pale, Mr. Adams! ſaid 
ſhez * O Jeſvs!* and fell backwards in 
her chair. Adams jumped up, flung 
his Z£ſchylus into the fire, and fell a 
roaring to the people of the houle for 
help. He ſcon ſummoned every one 
into the room, and the ſongiter among 
the reſt ;—but, O reader, when this 


nightingale, who was no other than Jo- 


ſeph Andrews himſelf, faw his beloved 
Fanny in the ſituation we have deſenbed 
her, canſt thou conceive the agitations 


79 


of his mind? Tf thou canſt not, wave 
that meditation to behold his happineſs, 


when, claſping her in his arms, he 


found life and blood returning into her 
cheeks; when he ſaw her open her be- 


loved eyes, and heard her with the ſofteſt 


accent whiſper—* Are you Joſeph An- 
© drews?'—* Art thou my Fanny?” he 
anſwered eagerly, and pulling her to 
his heart, he imprinted numberleſs kiſſes 
on her lips, without conſi ring wha 
were preſent. 

If prudes are offended at the luſciouſ- 
neſs of this picture, they may take their 
2 off from it, and ſurvey Parſon 

dams dancing about the room in a 
rapture of jog. Some philoſophers may 
— doubt, whether he was not the 

appieſt of the three; for the goodneſs 
of his heart enjoyed the bleſſings which 
were exulting in the breaſts of both the 
other two, together with his own. But 
we ſhall leave ſuch diſquiſitions, as too 
deep for us, to thoſe who are buildin 
ſome favourite hypotheſis, which they 
will refuſe no metaphyſical rubbiſh to 
erect and ſupport: for our part, we 
give it clearly on the fide of Joſeph, 
whoſe happineſs was not only greater 
than the parſon's, but of longer dura- 
tion; for as ſoon as the firſt tumults of 
Adams's fapture were over, he caſt his 
eyes towards the fire, where ZEfchylug 
lay expiling; and immediately reſcued 
the poor remains, to wit, the ſheep-ſkin 
covering, of his dear friend, which was 
the work of his own hafds, and had 
been his inſeparable companion for up- 
wards of thirty years. | 

Fanny bad no ſooner perfectly reco- 
vered herſelf. than ſhe began to reſtrain 
the impetuoſity of her tranſports; and 
reflecting on what ſhe had done and ſuf- 
fered'in the preſence of ſo many, ſhe ' 
was immediately covered with confu- 
fron z and puſhing Joſeph gently from 
her, ſhe begged him to be quiet: nor 
would admit of either kiſs or embrace 
any longer. Then ſeeing Mrs. Slip. 
flop, ſhe eurtſied, and offered to advance 
to her: but that high woman would 
not return her curtſies; but caſting her 
eyes another way, immediately with- 
drew into another room, muttering ag 
ſhe went, ſhe wondered who the crea. 
ture was. | 
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| | party, to avoid ſuſpicion, be ſeen pub. 


CHAP. XIII. 


A | DISSERTATION CONCERNING 


HIGH PEOPLE AND LOW PEV. 


PLE, WITH MRS. SLIPSLOP'S 
DEPARTURE IN KO VERY GooD 
TEMPER "OF MIND, AND THE 
"EVIL PLIGHT IN WHICH  $HE 
LEFT ADAMS AND HIS COM- 
PANY. _ WER 


E 


to many readers, that Mrs. Slipſſop, 


who had lived ſeveral years in the fame 
houſe with Fanny, ould in a ſhort ſe- 


paration utterly forget her. And in- 


deed the truth is, that ſhe remembered 
ber very well. 


J. As we would not wil- 
lingly, therefore, have any thing un- 
natural appear in our hiſtory, we will 
endeavour to explain the reaſons of her 
conduct; nor do we doubt being able 
to ſatisfy the moſt curious reader, that 


Mrs. Shpflop did not in the leaſt de- 


viate from the common road in this be- 
Haviourz and indeed, had ſhe done 


. otherwiſe, ſhe muſt have deſcended be- 


bow herſelf, and would have very juttly 
been Hable to cenſure, b 
Be it known, then, that the human 


24 fpecies are divided into two ſorts of 


peoble, to vit, high PPS and low 

ople. As by high people 1 would not 
be underſtood io mean perſons literally 
born higher in their dimenſions than the 
reſt of the ſpecies, nor metaphorically 
thoſe of exalted characters or abilities; 
fo by low people I cannot be confirved 
to intend the reverſe. High people ſig- 
nify no other than people of faſhion, 


and low people thoſe of no faſhion. 


Now this word faſbioz hach by long uſe 
bft it's orivinal meaning, from which 
at preſent it gives us a very different 
Nen. for I am deceived, if by perſons 


ef faſliion, we do not generally include 


2 conce tion of birth and accompliſh. 
menis ſaperior to the herd of mankind 
whereas in reality, nothing. more was 
originally meant by a perſon of faſhion, 


than a perſon, u ho dreft himſelf in the 


Taſhion of the times; and the word 


trally and truly ſignifies no more at this 


Say. Now the world being thus divided 
zuto people of faſnion, and people of no 


\:eſhion, a fierce contention aroſe be- 
tween em; nor would thoſe of one 
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* operas, balls, &c. 


of the high, and the higheſt of the law, 


1 
* 


ickly to ſpeak to thoſe of the other 
thodgh'"they* often held a very good. 
correſpondence” in private. In this 
contention, it is difficult to fay what 
party ſuceeeded: for whillt the people 
of faſhion ſeized ſeveral places to their 
own uſe, ſuch as -courts, aſſemblies, 
| | the people of no 
faſhion, beſides one royal place, called 
his majeſty's bear-garden, fave been in 


; | Wy, | - © conſtant. poſſefſion of all hops, fairs, 
T will doubtleſs ſeem extremely odd 


revels, &e. Two places have been 
agreed to be divided between them, 
namely, the church and the play-houſe; 
where they ſegregate the.nielves from 
each other in N manner: for 
as the people of Nſhion exalt tbemſelves 
at church over the heads of the people of 
no faſhion; ſo in the play-houſe they 
abaſe themſcives in the fame degree un- 
der theix feet. This diſtinction 1 have 
never met with any one able to at᷑count 
for; it is ſufficient, that ſo far from 
looking on each other as brethren in 
the chriſtian language, they ſeem ſcarce * 
to regard.each other as of the ſame ſpe- 
cies. This the tefms, flrange perſons, 
frople one dock not know, the creature, 
wretchet, beaſts, Urutes, and many 
other appellations, evidently demon- 
ſtrate; hich rs. Slipflop having often 
heard her miſtreſs uſe, thought ſhe had 
alio a right to uſe in her turn: and per- 
haps the was not miſtaken; for theſe 
two parties, eſpecially thole bordering 
nearly on each other, to wit, the lo 


often change their parties according to 
place and time; for thoſe who are people 
of faſhion in one place, are often people 
of no faſhion in another. And with 
regard to time, it may not be unpleaſant 
to ſurvey the picture of dependance 
hke'a kind of ladder: as for inſtance; 
early in the morning ariſes the poſtilion, 
or lome other boy, which great families, 
no more thay great ſhops, are without, 
and falls to bruſhing the clothes, and 
cles ning the ſhoes, of John the foatmanz 
who being dreſt himſelf, applies his 
hands to the fame labours for Mr. 
Second hand, the ſquire's gentleman; the 
oat” in the like manner, a little 
atex in the day, attends the ſquire; the 
ſquixe is no ſooner equipped, than he 
attends the levee of my lord; Which is 


no ſooner over, than my eg ER | 
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feen at the levee of the favourite; who, 
after. the hour of homage is at an end, 
appears himſelf to pay homage at the 
levee of his ſovereign. Nor is there, 
perhaps, in this whole ladder of depen- 
dance, any one ſtep at a greater diſtance 
from the other, than the firſt from the 
ſecond. ſo that to a philoſopher the 
queſtion might only ſeem, whether you 
would chuſe to be a great man at ſix in 


the morning; or at two in the afternoon, 


And yet there are ſcarce two of theſe, 


e 


who do not think the leaſt familiarity 
with the perſons below them a conde- 
ſcenñon, and if they were to go one ſtep 
farther, a degradation, | 


And now ' reader, I hope thou wilt 


pardon this long digreſſion, which 
ſeemed to me neceſſary to vindicate the 
great character of Mrs. Slipſlop, from 
what low people, who have never ſeen 
high people, might think an ahſurdity: 
but we who know them, muſt have 
daily found very high perſons know us 
in one place and not in another; to-day, 
and not to-morrow; all which it is dif- 
cult to account for, otherwiſe than I 
have here endeavourgd. And perhaps, 
if the gods, according to the opinion of 
ſome, made men only to laugh at them; 


there is no part of our behaviour which 


anſwers the end of our creation better 
than this. IF 

But to return to our hiſtory; Adms, 
who knew no more of this than the cat 


| po fat on the table, imagining Mrs. 


Slipſlop's memory had been much 
worſe than it really was, followed her 
into the next room, crying out Ma- 
dam Slipſlop, here is one of your old 
* acquaintance: do but ſee what a fine 
* woman ſhe is grown ſince ſhe left Lady 
# Booby's fervice.*—-* I think I refled 
* ſomething of her, anſwered ſhe with 
great dignity; * but I can't remember 


F all the inferior ſervants in our family.” 


She then proceeded to ſatisfy Adams's 


curioſity, by telling him, when ſhe ar- 


rived at the inn, ſhe found a chaiſe 
ready for ber; that her lady being ex- 
pected very ſhortly in the country, ſhe 
was obliged to make the utmoſt haſte, 
and in commen/uration of Joſeph's lame- 
neſs, ſhe had taken him with her; and 
laſtly, that the exceſſive viruleuce of 
the ſtorm had driven them into the 
houſe+ where, be found them. After 
which, the acquainted Adams with 


. 
8 . 
1 


flis having left his horſe, and expreſt | 


ſome wonder at his having ſtrayed ſo 


far out of his way, and at wg 


him, as ſhe ſaid, in the company 
that wench, who ſhe feared was no bet- 
ter than ſhe ſhould: be. , 

The horſe was no ſooner put into 
Adams's head, but he wag immediately 
driven out by this reflection on the cha- 
racter of Fanny. He proteſted, he be- 
lieved there was not a chaſter damſel in 
the univerſe. © I heartily wiſh, I 
* heartily wiſh,” cried he, (ſnapping 
his fingers) © that all her betters were 
© as good. He then proceeded to in- 
form her of the accident of their meet- 
ing; but when he came to mention the 
circumftance of delivering her from the 
rape, ſhe ſaid, ſhe thought him properer 
for the army than the clergy: that it did 
not hecome a clergyman to lay violent 
hands on any one; that he ſhould have 
rather prayed that ſhe might be ſtrength- 
ened. Adams faid, he was very far 
from being aſhamed of what he had 
done. + She replied, want of ſhame was 
not the currycurifiic of a clergyman. 
This dialogue might have probably 
grown warmer, had not Jo'eph oppor. 
tunely en ered the room, to aſk leave of 
Madam Slipſlop to introduce Fanny: 
but the politively refuſed to admit any 
ſuch trollops; and told him, the would 
bave been burnt, before ſhe would have 
ſoff-red him to get into the chaiſe with 
her, if ſhe had once reſpected him of 


having his ſlots way-laid on the road 


for hiw; adding, that Mr. Adams 
acted a very pretty part, and ſhe did not 
doubt but to ſee him a biſhop. He 


made the beſt bow he could, and cried 


out—* I thank you, Madam, for that 
© right reverend appellation, which I 
© ſhall take all honeſt means to deſerve.” 
very honeſt means, returned ſhe 
with a ſneer, © to bring good people to- 
gether.“ Attheſe words Adams took 
two or three ſtrides acroſs the room; 
when the coachman came to inform 
Mrs. Slipſlop, that the ſtorm was over, 
and the moon ſhone very bright. She 
then ſent for Joſeph, who was fitting 
without with his Fanny, and would have 
had tym gone with her: but he peremptg- 
rily refuſed to leave Fanny behind; which 
threw the good woman into a violent 


rage. She faid ſhe would inform her la- 


dy what doings were carrying on, and did 


% 
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of all ſuch 


words, with ſome reftetions on the 
alergy, not decent to repeat: at laſt, 
finding Joſcph ynmoveable, ſhe flung 
herſclf into the chaiſe, caſting a look at 
Fanny as ſhe went, not unlike that 
Which Cleopatra gives Octavia in the 
play. To ſay the truth, ſhe was moſt 
diſagreeably diſappointed by the pre- 
ſence of Fanny; (he had, from her firſt 


Al eeing Joſeph at the inn, conceived hopes 


of ſomething which might have been 
accompliſhed at an alehouſe as well as 
A palace. Indeed, it is probable. Mr. 
Adams had reſcued more than Fanny 
from the danger of a rape that evening. 
Wben the chaiſe had carried off the 
enraged Slipſlop, Adams, Joſeph, and 
Faany, aſſembled over the fire, where 
they had a great deal of innocent chat, 
preity enough; but as poſſibly it would 
-Dot be very entertaining to the reader, 
we ſhall haſten to the morning; only 
obſerving, that none of them went to 
bed that nigbt. Adains, When he had 
Fmoked three pipes, took a comfortable 
nap in a great chair, and left the lovers, 
whole eyes were too well employed to 
permit ee of ſhutting them, to 
enjoy by ſelves, dut ing ſome hours, 
an happineſs which none of my readers 
who have never heen in love, are capa» 
ble of the leaſt conception of, though 
we had as many tengues as Homer de- 
red, to deſcribe it with, and which 
all trye Jovers will repreſent to their 
own minds without the Jeaſt aſſiſtance 
om as... 
Let it ſuffice then to ſay, that Fanny, 
after a thouſand. entreaties, at laſt gave 
up her whole ſon} to Joſeph, an 4 almoit 
fainting in his arms, with a heh infi- 
nitely lofter, and ſweeter tuo, than any 
Alabian breeze, The whiſpered tod his 
 Jips, which were then cluſe to hers 
„O Jotjepi, you have won me; Iwill 
© be yours for ever. Joſeph, having 
thanked her on his knees. and emhi aced 
ber with an eagerneſs, which fac now 
almoſt returned, leapt up ein a rapture, 
and awekened the parton, earneftiy 
begging him, that he would that ipttant 
join their hands together. Adams re- 
buked him for bis requeſt, and tald him, 
he would by no means cogient to any 
thing centtary to the forms of the 
church; that he had no licence, nor in- 
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not doubt byt-ſhe would rid the pariſh 


deed would he adviſe him to obtain one. 


ey ; and concluded a longs That the church had preſcribed a form, 
ſpeech, full of bitterneſs and very hard 


namely, the r yes of banns, with 
which all good chriſtians ought to com- 
ply, and to the omiſſion of which he 


attributed the many miſeries which be- 


fel great folks in marriage; concluding 
—»* As many as are joined together other- 
vile than God's word doth allow, are 
not joined together by God, neither 
* is their mairimony lawful,* Fanny 


agreed with the pacſon, ſaying to Jo- 


ſeph with a bluſh, ſhe aſſured him ſhe 
would not conſent to any ſuch thing, and 
that ſhe wondered at his offering it. In 


which reſolution ſhe was comforted, and 


commended by Adams; and Joſeph 


was obliged to wait patiently tilt after 


the third publication of the banns, 
which however he obtained the conſent 
of Fanny, in the preſence of Adams, to 
put in at their arrival.” | | 
The ſun had been now riſen ſome 
hours, when Joſeph, finding his leg ſur- 
prizingly recovered, propoſed to wajk 
forwards; but when they were all ready 
to ſet out, an accident a little retarded 
them. This was no other than the rec- 
koning, which amounted to ſeven ſhil- 
lings; no great ſum, if we conſider the 
immenſe quantity of ale which Mr. 
Adams poured in. Indeed they had no 


ohjection to the reaſonableneſs of the 
bill, but many to the probability of 


paying it; for the fellow who had taken 
poor Fanny's purſe, had unluckily for- 
got to return it, So that the account 
ſtood thus: 15 

Lar * 4. 4. 4. 


Mr. Adams and company dr. 7 '0' 


In Mr. Adams's pocket 0 0 64 
In Mr. Joſeph's: s 0 0 
In Mrs, Fann ys 0 © 0. 


\ Balance . 8 - 5-6 6 31 


They ſtood filent for ſame minutes, 
ſtaring at each other, when Adams 
wh pt out on bis toes, ani] aſked the 
hoſteſs if there was no clergyman in 
that pariſh, She anſwered there was. 
© Is he wealthy?” rep] ed he; to which 
ſhe likewiſe anſwered in the afhrma- 
tive. Adams then ſnapping. his, fin- 
gers, returned overjoyed to his em- 
pauions, cry ing du. Heurgka; beu- 

a © « roka;* 
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rata which not being underſtood, 
he-told them in plain Engliſh, they need 
give themſelyes no trouble; for he had 


2 brother in the pariſh, who would de- 


fray the reckoning, and that he would 
jult ſtep to the houſe and fetch the mo- 
ney, and return to them inſtantly, 


CHAP. XIv. 


AN INTERVIEW BETWEEN PARSON 
ADAMS AND PARSON TRULLI- 


* BER. - 


ARSON. Adams came to the 

houſe of Parſon Trulliber, whom 
he found ſtript into his waiſtcoaf, with 
an apron on, and a pail in his hand, juſt 
come from ſerving his hogs; for Mr. 
Trulliber was a parſon on Sundays, but 
all che other fix might more properly be 
called a farmer, He occupied a ſmall 


| 12 land of his own, beſides which 


rented a, confiderable deal more. 
His wife milked his cows, managed 
his dairy, apd followed the markets with 
butter and eggs. The hogs fell chiefly 
to his care, whom he carefully waited 
on at home, and attended to firs; on 
which occaſion he was liable to many 
jokes, his own ſize being with much ale 
endered little inferior to that of the 
zxealts be (old. He was, indeed, one of 
the- largeſt men you ſhould ſee, and 
could have acted the part of Sir John 
Falſtaff without ſtuffing. Add to this, 
that the rotundity of his belly was con- 
ſiderably increaſed by the ſhortneſs of 
his ſtature, his ſhadow aſcending very 
near as far in height when he lay on his 
back as when he ſtood on his legs. His 
voice was loud and hoarſe, and his ac- 
cent extremely broad; to complrat the 
whole, he had a ſtatelineſs in his gait, 
when he walked. not, unlike that of a 
gooſe, only be ſtalked flower. — 
Mr. Trulliber being informed that 
ſomebody wanted to ſpeak with him, im- 
mediately ſlipt off his apron, and clothed 
himſelf in an- ald night-gown, being 
the dreſs in which he always ſaw bis 
company at home. His wife, who in- 
formed him of Mr. Adams's arrival, 
had made a ſmall miſtake; for ſhe had 
told her huſband, ſhe believed there was 
a. man come for ſome of his hogs. 
This ſuppoſition made Mr, Trulliber 


\ 
Þ 


tend his 


© Do bv 


NF. 


haſten with the utmoſt expedition to at- 
gueſt, He no ſooner ſaw 
Adams, than not in the leaſt doubting 
the cauſe of his errand to be what his 
wife had. imagined, he told him, he was 
come in very good time; that he ex- 

Qed a dealer that very afternoon ; 


and added, they were all pure and fat, 


and upwards of twenty ſcore apiece. 
Adams anſwered, he believed he did 
not know him. Ves, yes, cried 
Trulliber, I have ſeen you often at 


fair; why, we have dealt before now, 


* mun, I warrant you! Yes, yes,” 
cries. he, I remember. thy face very 


© well; but won't mention a word more 


© till you' have ſeen them, though 
© have never” ſold thee a flitch of ſuc 
© bacon as is now in the ſtye. Upon 
which he laid violent hands on Adams, 
and dragged him into the hog-ſtye, 
which was, indeed, but two ſteps from 
his parlour window, They were r 
ſooner __ there, than he cried out 
it handle them: ſtep in, friend; 
© art welcome to handle them, whether 
* doſt buy or no.“ At which words, 
opening the gate, he puſhed Adams 
into the pig-ſtye, inſiging on it, that he 
ſhould handle . them, before he w 
talk one word with him. Adams, 
whoſe natural complacence was beyond 
any artificial, was obliged to comply 
before he was ſuffered to explain him 
ſelf; and laying hold on one of 


. tails, the unruly. beaſt gave ſuch a ſud- 


den ſpring, that he threw: poor Adams 
all along in the mire. Trulliber, in- 
ſtead of aſſiſting to get him up, burſt 
into a laughter, and entering the ſtye, 
ſaid to Adams with ſome contempt 
Why, doſt not know how to handle a 
# hog?” and was going to lay hold of 
one himſelf ; but Adams, who thought. 
he had carried his complacence ; 
enough, was no ſooner on his legs, than 
he eſcaped out of the reach of the ani- 


mals, and cried out Mibil habeo cum 


porcis: Tama clergyman, Sir, and am 
© pot come to buy hogs. Trulliber 


anſwered, he was ſorry for the miſtake z 


but that he muſt blame his wife; adding 
ſhe was a fool, and always committec 
blunders. He then defired him to walk 


in and clean himſelt; that he would 


only faſten up the ſtye and follow him. 

Adams defired leave to dry his great - 

coat, wig, and hat, by the fire, which 
| "Wo Trulliber 


* 
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Trulliber granted. Mrs. Trulliber 
would have brought him a baſon of 
water to-waſh his face, but her huſband 


bid her be quiet like a fool as ſhe was, 


or ſhe would commit more blunders, 
ant then directed Adams to the pump. 
While Adams was thus employed, 
Trulliber conceiving no great reſ 
for the appearance of his gueſt, fal- 
. -tened the parlour door, and now con- 
duced him into the kitchen; telling 
- as he believed a cup of drink would 
o him no harm, and whiſvered his 
wife to draw a little of the worſt ale. 
After a ſhort ſilence, Adams ſaid; © I 
© fancy, Sir, you already perceive me 
© to. be a clergyman.*—* Aye, aye," 
cries Trulliber, grinning. I perceive 
you have ſome caſſock; I will not ven- 
1 ture to caale it a whole one.“ Adams 
anſwered, it was, indeed, none of the 
beſt; but he had the misfortune to tear 
it about ten years ago, in paſſing over a 
ſtile. Mrs. Trulliber returning with the 
drink, told her hufb3nd, ſhe fancied 


the gentleman was a traveller, and that 


he would be glad to eat a bit. Trul- 
über bid her hold her impertinent 
tongue; and aſked her, if parſons uſed 
to travel without horſes; adding, he 
ſuppoſed the gentleman had none, by 
his having no boots on. Yes, Sir, 
* — ſays Adams, I have a horſe, 
* but J have left bim behind me. — 
© Tam glad to hear you have one, ſays 
Trulliber; for I aſſure you, I don't 


© Jove to ſee clergymen on foot; it is 


* not ſeemly, nor ſuiting the dignity 
©: of the cloth. Here Trulliber made 
a long oration on the dignity of the 
cloth (or rather gown) not muck worth 
relating, till his wife had ſpread. the 
table, and ſet a meſs of porridge on it 
for his breakfaſt. He then ſaid to 
Adams—* I don't know, friend, how 
© you came to caale on me; however, 
© as you are here, if you think proper 


© to eat a morſel, you may.” Adams. 


accepied the invitation, and the two 

rſons ſat down together, Mrs. Trul- 
" liber waiting behind her huſband's chair, 
das was, it ſcems, her-cuſtom, Trulli- 
ber eat heartily, but ſcarce put any 
thing in his mouth without finding 
fault with his wife's cookery. All 
which the poor woman | bore patiently. 


Indeed; ſhe was fo abſolute an admirer 


of her hutband's greatneſs and import · 


| 


/ 


ance, of which the had frequent hints 
from his own mouth, that ſhe almoſt 
carried her adoration 'to an opinion-of 
his infallibiliry. To ſay the truth, the 
parſon had exerciſed her more ways than 
one; and the pious woman had fo well 
edified by her huſband's ſermons, that 
ſhe had reſolved to receive the bad things 
of this world together with the good, 
She had, indeed, been at firſt a little 
contentious ; but he had long ſince got 
the better, partly by her love for this, 
partly by her fear for that, partly by 

r religion, partly by the reſpect he paid 
himſelf, and partly by that which he 
received from the pariſh:-ſhe ad, in ſhort, 
abſolutely -ſabmitted, ana now wor- 
ſhipped her huſband as Sarah did Ahra. 


ham, calling him (not lord, but) maſ- 


ter. Whilſt they were at table, her 
huſband gave her a freſh example of his 
greatneſs ; for as ſhe had juſt delivered a 
cup of ale to Adams, he ſnatched it out 
of his hand, ant crying out! I caal'd 
Dur, ſwallowed down the ale. A. 
dams denied it: it was referred to the 
wife ; who, though her conſcience was 
on the ſide of Adams, durſt not give it 
againſt her huſband. Upon which he 
ſaid—“ No, Sir, no; I ſhould not have 
been ſo rude to have taken it from you, 
© if you had caal d wurſty but Id have 
© you know I'm a better man than to 


© ſuffer the heſt he in the kingdom to 


© drink before me in my own houſe, 
« when I caale url,” ff 4 © 
As ſoon as their breakfaſt was ended, 
Adamsbegan inthe following manner— 
© I think, Sir, it is high time to inform 
a yon of the buſineſs of my embaſſy. 
© Tama traveiler, and am paſſing this 
© way in company with two young peo- 
ple, a lad and a damſel, my pariſhion- 
ers, towards my own cure: we ſlopped 
© at a houſe of hoſpitality in the pariſh, 
© where they direfted me to you as have 
ing the cure.” Though I am but 
© a curate,* ſays Trulliber, © I believe 
* I am as warm as the vicar himſelf, 
© or perhaps the rector of the next pa- 
riſh too; I believe I could buy them 
© both,'—* Sir,* cries Adams, I re- 
* joice thereat. Now, Sir, my buſi- 
' neſs is, that we are by various acci- 
* dents ſtripped of our money, and are 
© not able to pay our reckoning, be- 
ing ſeven ſhillings, I therefore re- 


«* queſt you to aſſiſt me with the on 


ee jw . 
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' © world affords,” 


z 1 


© of thole ſeven ſhillings, and alſo ſeven 
© ſhillings'more, which, peradventure, 
I ſhall return to you; but if not, Iam 
© convinced you will joyfully embrace 
© ſuch an opportunity of lay ing up trea- 
« ſure in a better place than any this 


* 


Suppoſe a ſtranger, who entered the 
chamber of a lawyer, being imagined 
a client, when the lawyer was prepar- 
ing his palm for the fee, ſhould pull 
out a writ againſt him. Suppoſe an 
apothecary, at the door of a chariot 
containing ſome great doctor of emi- 


nent ſkill, ſhould, inſtead of diiections 
to a patient, preſent him with a ae 
0 


for himſelf. Suppoſe a miniſter ſhould, 
inſtead of a good round ſum, treat my 
Lord , or Sir —, or Eſq. —, 
with a 'good broomſtick. Suppoſe a 
civil companion, or a led captain, 
ſhould, inktezd of virtue, and honour, 
and beauty, and parts, and admiration, 
thunder vice and infamy, and uglineſs 
and folly, and contempt, in his pa- 
tron's ears. Suppoſe when a tradeſman 
firſt carries in his bill, the man of 
faſhion ſhould pay it; or ſuppoſe, if 
he did ſo, the tradeſman ſhould abate 
what he had overcharged on the ſup- 
poſition of waiting. In ſhort, ſuppoſe 


what you will, you never can nor will 


ſuppoſe any thing equal to the aſtoniſh- 
ment which ſeized on Trulliber, as ſoon 
as Adams had ended his ſpeech. Awhile 
he rolled his eyes in filence, ſometimes 
ſurveying Adams, then his wife, then 
cating them on the ground, 2288 


| them up to Heaven. At laſt, he bur 


forth in the following accents—“ Sir, 
© T believe I know where to lay up * 
© little treaſure as well as another. 


« thank God, if I am not ſo warm as 
© ſome, I am content: that is a bleſ- 


© ſing greater than riches; and he to 
© whom that is given, need aſk no more. 
To be content with a little is greater 


© than to poſſeſs the world, which a 


man may poſſeſs without being fo. 


© Lay bp my treaſure! what matters 
'© where. a man's treaſure is; whoſe 


© heart is in the ſcriptures? there is 
the treaſure of a chriſtian.“ At theſe 
words the water ran from Adams's 
eyes; and catching Trulliber by the 
hand in a rapture—* Brother, ſays he, 
Heavens bleſs the accident by which 
© I came to ſee you; I would have 
* walked many à mile to have com- 
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* muned with you; and, believe me, 
© I will ſhortly pay you a ſecond viſit : 
© but my friends, I fancy, by this 
time, wonder at my ſtay; ſo Jet me 
have the money immediately.” "Trul- 
liber then put on a ſtern look, and cried 
out—* Thou doſt not intend to rob 
© me!* At which the wife, burſting 
into tears, fell on her Knees, and roar- 
ed out—* O dear Sir, for Heaven's ſake 
* don'trob my maſler ; we are but poor 
people.. Get up for a fool as thou 
art, and go about thy buſineſs,” ſaid 
Tru:liber ; doſt think the man will 
© venture his life ? he is a beggar, and 
© no robber.*'—* Very true, indeed,” 
anſwered Adams. I wiſh, with all 
my heart, the tything man was here,* 
cries Trulliber, I would have thee 
* puniſhed as a vagabond for thy im- 
* pudence, + Fourteen ſhillings, in- 
* deed ! I won't give thee a farthing, 
© I believe thou art no more a clergy- 
man than the woman there, (point- 
13 wife i) * but if thou art, doſt 
© deſerve to have thy gown ſtripped - 
© over thy ſhoulders, for running — 

* the country in ſuch a manner. I 
* forgive your ſuſpicions,' ſays Adams 
but ſuppoſe I am not a clergyman, 

© I am nevertheleſs thy brother ; and 

© thou, as a chriſtian, much more as 
* a clergyman, art obliged to relieve 
my dittreſs.'—* Doſt preach to me ??,' 
replied Trulliber; * doſt pretend to 
inſtru me in my duty? — Ifacks, 
a good tory," cries Mrs. Trulliber, 
to preach to my maſter,'—* Silence, 
woman, cries Trulliber. I would 
have thee know, friend, addreſſing 
imſelf to Adams, * I ſhall not learn 
my duty from ſuch as thee; I know . 
what charity is, better than to give 
to vagahonds.'—* Beſides, if we were 
inclined, the poor's rate obliges us 
to give ſo much charity, cries the 


wife. Pugh thou art a fool. Poor's 
« reate!. hold thy nonſenſe,” anſwered 


Trulliber: and then, turning to A- 
dams, be told him, he would give 
him nothing. I am ſorry,” anſwer 
ed Adams, that you do know what 

* charity is, ſince you practiſe it no 
bgtter 3 1 muſt tell you, if you truſt 
* 16 your knowledge for your juſtifica- 
* tion, you will find yourſelf deceived, 
© though yo ſhould add faith to it, 

without good worky.” —* Fellow, 


cries Trulliber, © doſt thou ſpeak a- 
IL 2 © gainſk 


* 
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my doors, I will no longer remain 
under the ſame roof with a wretch 
who ſpeaks wantonly of faith and the 
ſctiptuges.*”—* Name not the. ſcrip- 
tures,” ſays Adams. © How, not 
name the ſcriptures! Do you diſbe- 
lieve the ſcriptures 7” cries Trulliber. 
Noz; but you do, anſwered Adams, 
if I may reaſon from your practice: 
for their commands are ſo explicit, 


ſo immenſe, that it is impoſſible a 
man ſhould ſtedfaſtly believe with- 


mand more expreſs, no duty more 
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© frequently enjoined, than charity : 


M whoever therefore is void of charity, 


© I make no ſcruple of pronouncing 


"© that he is no chriſtian.'—* I would 


© not adviſe thee," ſays Trulliber, to 
© ſay that I am no chriſtian; I won't 


© take it of you: for I believe [| am as 


© good om as thyſelf ;* (and indeed, 
though he was now rather too corpu- 
lent for athletic exerciſes, he had in his 
youth been one of the beſt boxers and 


cudgel-players in the county.) His, 


wife, ſeeing him clench his fiſt, inter- 

ſed, and begged him not to fight, 
bus ſhew himſetf a true chriſtian, and 
take the law of him. As nothing could 

rovoke Adams to ſtrike, but an abſo- 
bow aſſault on himſelf or his friend, he 
ſmiled at the angry look and geſtures 


of 'Trolliber ; and telling him, he was 


ſorry to ſee ſuch men in orders, departed 


without farther ceremony. 


CHAP, XV. 


AN ADVENTURE, THE CONSE- 

UENCE OF A NEW INSTANCE 

WHICH PARSON ADAMS GAVE OF 
HIS FORGETZULNESS. 


[7 HEN he came back to the inn, 
- he found Joſeph, and Fanny 


| » Mttring together. They were fo far 


from th.nking his abſence long, as he 


+ had feared they would, that they never 
In- 


once miſſed or thonght of him. 
deed I have been often aſſured by both, 
that they ſpent theie hours in a moſt 


_ delightful converſation; dut as I 


never could prevail. on either to relate 


it, fo I cannot communicate it to the 


reader. 


| THE. ADYENTURES- or 
gainſt faith in my houſe! Get out of 


and their rewards and puniſhments 


out obeying. Now, there is no com- 


4 


| ture, 


Adams acquainted the lovers with 
the ill ſucceſs of his enterprize. They 
were all greatly confounded, none be- 
ing able to propoſe any method of de- 
parting, till Joſeph at laſt adviſed call- 


ing in the hoſteſs, and defiring her, to 


truſt them z which Fanny ſaid the de- 
ſpaired of her doing, as ſhe was one of 
the ſoureſt-faced women ſhe had ever 
beheld, 7 | 
But ſhe was agreeably diſappointed 
for the hoſteſs ws 1 he 
queſtion than ſhe readily agreed; and 
with a,curtley and ſmile, wiſhed them 
a good journey, However, left Fanny's 
{kill in phyſiognomy ſhould be called 
in queſtion, we will venture to aſſign 
one reaſon, which might probably in- 
cline her to this confidence and good- 


humour. When Adams ſaid he was 


going to viſit his brother, he had un- 
wittingly impoſed on Joſeph and Fan- 
ny; who both believed he had meant. 
his natural brother, and not his brother 
in "divinity ; and had fo informed the 

hoſteſs on her enquiry aſter him. Now 
Mr. Trulliber had, by his profeſſions 
of piety, by his gravity, auſterity, re- 
ſerve, and the opinion of his great 
wealth, ſo great an authority in his 
pariſh, that they all lived in the vimoſt 
fear and apprehenſion of him. It was 
therefore no wonder that the hoſteſs, 
who knew it was in his option, whether 


ſhe ſhould ever ſell another mug of 
drink, did not dare to. affront his ſup- 
| poſed brother by denying him credit. 


hey were now juſt on their depar- 
when Adams recollected he had 
left his great coat and hat, at Mr. 
Trulliber's. As he was not defirous 


of renewing higgiſit, the hoſtels herſelf, 


having no ſervant at home, offered to 
Fetch it, _ 257 
This was an unfortunate expedient: 


for the hoſteſs was ſoon undeceived in 
the opinion ſhe had entertained” of 


Adams; whom Trulliber abuſed in the 

groſſeſt terms, eſpecially, when he heard 

he had had the aſſurance to pretend to be 
his near relation. 

A: her return, therefore, ſhe entirely 
changed her note. She ſaid, folks 
might be aſhamed of travelling about, 
— pretending to be what they were 
not. Phat taxes were higb, and for 
her part ſhe was obliged, to pay for 
what the, had z. ſhe couſd not therefore 
poſſibly, nor would, the, . iruft any 

5 ; body, 
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hath ſaid, That when the moſt exqui- WORLD, 


ſeryations by the following inſtance. doorz of whom Adams * the 
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body, no, not her own father. That As ſoon as he was informed, he ſighed, 


money was never ſcarcer, and ſhe want- and ſaid, he was ſorry it was ſo much: 
ed to make up a ſum, That ſhe ex - for that he had no more than ſix ſhil= 
pected therefore they ſhould pay their lings and ſixpence in his pocket, which 7 


reckoning before they leſi the houſe. he would lend him with all his heart. 


Adams was now greatly perplexed: Adams gave a caper, and cried out, it 
but as he knew that he could eaſily have would do: for that he had ſixpence 
borrowed.ſuch a ſum in his own-pariſhy, -himfetf; And thus theſe" poor people, 
and as he knew he would have lent it who could not engage the compaſſion of 
himſelf to any mortal in diſtreſs; ſo riches and piety, were at length deli- 
he took freſh. courage, and (allied out vered out off their diſtreſs by the charity 
all round the pariſh: but to no pur- of a poor pedlar. 
pole; he returned. as, pennyleſs as he I (hall refer it to my reader to make 
went, groaning, and lamenting, that what obſervations he pleaſes on this 
it was poſſible, in a country profeſſing incident: it is ſufficient for me to in- 
chriſtianity, for a wretch to ſtarve, in form him, that after Adams and his 


the midſt of his fellow-creatures who - companions, had returned him a thou- 


abounded; .. + ' ſand thanks, and told him where he 
Whilit he was gone, the hoſteſs, who might call to be repaid, they all ſallied 
ſtaid as a ſort of guard with Joſeph out of the houſe without any compli- 
and Fanny, entertained them with the ments from their hoſteſs, or indeed with- 
goodneſs of parſon Trulliher. And out paying her any; Adams declaring, 
indeed he had not only a very good cha- he would take particular care never to 
rater, as to other qualities, in the call titre again; and ſhe on her ſide 
neighbourhood, but was reputed-a man aſſuring them, ſhe wanted no ſuch, 
of great charity: for though he never ' gueſts. . | 
gave. a ſarthing, he had always that 
word in his mouth. 


Adams was no ſooner returned the CHAP. XVI. 


_ ſecond time, than the ſtorm grew ex- 2 is | 


ceedingly high, the hoſteſs declaring A VERY - CURIOUS ADVENTU Rt, _ 

among other things, that if they of- Id WHICH MR. ADAMS GAV EA 

fered to ſtir without paying her, ee MUCH GREATER INSTANCE | OF 

would ſoon overtake them with a war- THE HONEST. SIMPLICITY | oF 

rant. UW | 15 HIS HEART THAN OF HIS E xXPE- _ 
Plato and Ariſtotle, or ſomebody elſe, xiENcE IN THE WAYS OF THIS 


* fite cunning fails, chance often hits 


© the mark, and that by means the leaſt u travellers had walked | about 
expected. Virgil expreſſes this very two miles from that inn, which 
boldly: NAB they had more reaſon to have n jiſtaken 


t . for a caſtle, than Don. Qui ote ever 
Turne, quod optanti dium premittere nem had any of thoſe in which he ſojourn- 
Auderet, v.lwenda dies, en] attulit ultra. ec: ſeeing they had met u ith ſuch 
? A | difficulty in eſcaping out of ies walls; 
I would. quote more great men if I when they came to a pariſh, |, and be- 
coul:!z but my memory not permitting held a fign of invitation bar ging out. 
me, I will eedtoexemplity theſe ob- 'A.gentieman ſat ſmoking a ape at the 


There chanced (for Adams had not road, and received fo cou teous and 
cunning enough to contrive it) to be obliging an anſwer, accomp | anied with 
at that time in the alehouſe, a fellow, fo imiling a countenance, |, that the 
who. bad been formerly a drummer in good parſon, whoſe heart we i natrirally ' 
an Iriſh regiment, and now travelled diſpoled to love and affeio, 3 bef an to 
the country as à pedlar. This man aſk. ſeveral other queſtion 25 7 irticu- 
having attentively liſtened to the diſ- larly the name of the ſpariſy , and 
courſe of the hoſteſs, at laſt took - who was the owper of a ; 
Adams aſide, and aſked him what the whoſe front they then had in p coſpeR. 
ſum was for which they were detained. The gentleman anſwered à 3 oh ligingly 
0 . a 
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as before; and as to the houſe, ac- 


- Quainted him it was his own, Ile then 
- proceeded in the following manner 


© 8ir, I preſume by your habit you are 
« aclergymn: and as you are travel- 


© ling on foot, I ſoppoſe a glaſs of 


good beer will not be difagreeable ro 
you; and I can recommend my land- 
E Forde within, as ſome of the beſt in 


* you halt a little and let us take a pipe 
© together? there is no better tobacco in 
© the kingdom.“ This propoſal was 
not difpleaſing to Adams, who had 


allayed his thirſt that day with no bet- 


ter liquor han what Mrs. Trulliber's. 
cellar had produced, and which was 
indeed little ſuperior, either in richneſs 
or flavour, to that which diſtilled from 
thoſe grains her generous huſband be- 
ſtowed on his hogs. 


for bis kind invitation, and bid Joſeph 


and Fanny follow him, he entered the 


Alehouſe, where a large loaf and cheeſe, 


and a pitcher of beer, which truly an- 
. Huered the character given of it, bein 


ſet before them, the three travellers fe] 
to tating with appetites infinitely more 
vort. \cious than are to be found at the 
mol. exquiſite eating - houſes in the pa- 
riſh of St. James's. | | 
T de gentleman expreſſed t de- 
light in the hearty and chearful beha- 
viour of Adams; and particularly in 
the fai piliarity with which he converſed 
with ] oſeph and Fanny, whom he of- 
ten ca ed his children, a term he ex- 

lained to mean no more than his 
zoners; faying, he looked on all thoſe 
whom Cod had entruſted to his cure, to 
ſtand to him in that relation; The 

entlem: n, ſhaking him by the hand, 
biebly pplauded thoſe ſentiments. 
They ue, indeed,” ſays he, the 


«© true. pr 

6 kev" h a: ly wiſh they were univer- 
* ſal; but on the contrary, I am ſorry 
to ſay, il e par ſon of our pariſh, in ſtead 
of eſteen ing bis poor pariſhiorers as 
« a part ot his family, leems rather to 
© confider.i hem as not of. the ſame ſpe- 


« ies with dimſelf. He ſeldom ſpeaks 
to any, ur le ſs ſome few of the richeſt 
* of vsz nay „ indeed, he will not move 


riſn 


What ſay you, will 


— 


Having there- 
fore abundantly thanked the gentleman 
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turkey-cock, through rows of his f 
pariſhioners; who bow to him with as 
much ſubmiſſion, and are- as unre- ; 


garde, as a ſet of ſervile courtiers by 


the proudeſt prince in Chriſtendom. ' 
But if ſuch temporal pride is ridicu- 


lJous, ſurely the ſpiritual is odious and 


deteſtable: if fuch a puffed-up empty 
„human bladder, ſtrutting in princely, 
robes, juſtly moves one's deriſiou; 
ſurely in the habit of a prieſt it muſt 


raiſe our ſcorn. | 

Doubtleſs, anſwered Adams, your 
opinion is right: but I hope ſuch ex- 
amples are rare. The clergy whom I 


have the honour to know, maintain a 


different behaviour; and you will al- 


low me, Sir, that the readineſs which 
too many of the laity ſhew toxontemn_ | 
the order, may be one reaſon of their 


avoiding too much humility. Very 


true, indeed,” ſays the gentleman; *T 1 


find, Sir, you are a man of excellent 


ſenſe, and am happy in this opportu- 


nity of knowing you: perhaps our 


accidental meeting may not be diſad- 
vantageous-to you neither. At pre- 
ſent, I ſhall only ſay to you, that the 


incumbent of this living is old and 
infirmz and that it is in my gift. 


Doctor, give me your hand, and af- ' 
. © ſure yourſelf of it at liis deceaſe.* ' 


Adams told him, he was 'never more 


confounded in his life, than at his utter 


incapacity to make any return to ſuch 
noble and -unmerited generoſity. * A 
mere trifle, Sir," cries the gentleman, 


© ſcarce worth your acteptance; a little 
more than three hundred a year, I 


wiſh it was double the value, for your 


© fake.” Adams bowed, and cried from 


the emotions of his gratitude; when the 


other aſked him, if he was married, or 
had any children beſides thoſe in the ſpi- 


ritual fenſe he had mentioned. 
neiples of a chriſtian divine; Tepi'ed the parſon, I have a'wife and 
| fix at your ſervice.'—* Fhat is un- 


Sir,“ 


— 


* lucky,” ſays the gentleman; for I 


© would otherwiſe have taken you into 
© my own houſe as my chaplainz hows 

ever, I have another in the pariſh, (fax 
© the. parſonage houſe is not good 


= 


enough) which 1 will ſurniſh for vou. 


bis hat to he others. Loſten laugh, ſays Adams. T am forry for it, quoth 
hen I bebh old him on Sundays ſtrut- the gentleman; ©I would have given ou 
very good 
grounds 


*tivg along ite church-yard like a half a dozen cows, and 
1 . | | | 


© Pray, does your wife under ſtand a 
* dairy?'—*.I can't profeſs ſhe does,” 


oy 


* nds to have maintained them. 
Sir,“ ſays Adams in an extaſy, you 
are too liberalyindeed you are! Not 
at all, cries the gentleman; l eſteem 


* 


tunity of doing good; and I never 
* ſaw one whom I had a greater incli- 
nation to ſcrve. At which words he 
ſhook him heartily by the hand, and 
told him he had tufficient room in his 
houſe to entertain him and his friends. 
Adams begged he might give him no 
ſuch trouble; that they could be very 
well accommodated in the houſe where 
they were; forgetting they had not a 
ſixpenny piece among them. The gen- 
tleman would not be. denied; and in- 
forming himſelf how far they were 
travelling, he ſaid it was too Jong a 
journey to take on foot, and begged 

that they would favour him, by ſuffer- 
ing him to lend them a ſervant and 
horſes; adaing withal, that if they 
would do him the pleaſure of their com- 
pany only two days, he would furniſh 
them with. his coach and fix. Adams 
turning to Joſeph, ſaid—* How lucky 
© is this gentleman's goodneſs to you, 
* who, I am afraid, would ſcarce be 
© able to hold out on your Jame leg!” 
and then addreſſing the perſon who 


made him theſe liberal promiſes, after 


much bowing, he cried out—* Bleffzd 
he the hour which firſt intoduced me 
© toa man of your charity: you are in- 
deed a chriſtian of the true primitive 
kind, and an honour to the country 
wherein you live. I would w.lli igly 
have taken a pilgrimage to the holy 
land to have beheld you: for the ad- 
vantages which we draw from your 
goodneſs, give me little pleaſure in 
compariſon of what I enjoy for your 
own ſake; when I conſider the trea- 
ſures. you are by theſe means laying 
up for yourſelf in a country that w_ 
ſeth not away. We will therefore, 
moſt generous Sir, accept your good- 
neſs, as well the entertainment you 
have fo kindly - offered us at yopr 
houſe this evening, as the accommo- 
dation of your | horſes to morrow 
© morning.* He then hegan to ſearch 
for his hat, as did Joſeph for his; and 
both they and Fanny were in order of 
departure, when the gentleman ſtop- 
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pins ſhort; and ſeeming to meditate by 


mſelf for the ſpace of about a minute, 
- exclaimed thus—»'. Sure never any thing 


* 
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riches only as they give me an oppor- 
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under a courſe of phyſck “. 
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was ſo unlucky; I had forgot that 
my houſekeeper was gone abroad, 
and hath locked up all my roomsz 
indeed I would break them open for 

you, but ſhall not be able to-furniſh 
you with a bed; for ſhe has likewiſe 
© put away all my linen. I am glad it 


entered into my head, before I had 


* given you the trouble of wal cin 
there: beſides, I believe you will fin 
better accommodation here than you 
* expected. —Landlord, you can pro- 


vide good beds for theſe wee. can't 
e 


« you?'—" Yes, and pleaſe your wor- 
© ſhip,! cries the hoſt, © and ſuch as no 
© lord or juſtice of the peace in ther 
kingdom need be athamed to lie in.“ 
—* 1 am heartily ſorry,” ſays the gen- 
tleman, * for this diſappointment. L 
© am reſolved I will never ſuffer her tas 
* carry away the keys again,'—* Pray, 
0 vie, le it not make you uneaſy,” cries 


Adams, we ſhall do very well here ; 


© and the loan of your horſes is a fa- 
* vour we ſhall be incapable of making 
© any return to.'—" Aye!" ſaid the 
ſquire, * the horſes ſhall attend you 
* here, at what hour in the morning 
* you pleaſe.” And now, after many” 
civilities too tetlious to enumerate, many” 
ſqueezes by the hand, with moſt affec- 
tionate *. and ſmiles at each other, 
and after appointing the horſes at ſevei : 
the next morning, the gentleman toolc 
his leave of them, and departed to his 
own houſe. Adams and his compa»- 
nions returned to the table, where the 
parſon ſmoaked another pipe, and then 
they all retired to reſt. | 

Mr. Adams roſe very early, and called 
Joſeph out of his bed, between whom a 
very fierce diſpute enſued, whether Fanny 
ſhould ride behind Joſeph, or behind the 
gentleman's ſervant; Joſeph inſiſting on 
it, that he was perfectly recovered, and 
was as capable of taking care of Fanny 
as any other perſon could be. But 
Adams would not agree to it, and de- 
clared he would not truſt her. behind 
him; for that he was weaker chan he 
imagined himſelf to be. | 

This «liſpute continued a long time, 
and had began. to be very hot, when a 
ſervant arrived from their good friend, 
to acquaint them, that he was unfortu- 
nately prevented from lending them any 
horſes; for that his r had, un- 
known to him, put his Whole ſtable 


This | 
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This advice preſently ſtrock the two 
diſputants dumb: Adams cried out— 


Was ever any thing fo Kun hh 
am 


© this poor gentleman! I proteſt 

more ſorry: on his account than my 
© own. You ſee, Joſeph, how this 
38 ee Ber man is treated by his 
© fervants;'ene locks up his linen, an- 
other phyſicks his horſes; and I ſup- 


< poſe, by his being at this houſe }aft 


© night; the butler had locked up his 
© cellar. Bleſs us! how good- nature 
© js uled/in\this world! I proteſt Iam 
more concerned on his accoynt than 
© my own.'—*'S$o am not I,” cries Jo- 
Feph : not that J am much troubled 
about walking on foot; all my con- 
L cern is, how we ſhall get out of this 
© houſe, unleſs God ſends another ped- 
| © lar to redeem us, But certainly this 
© gentleman has ſuch an affechon for 
you, that he would lend you a larger 
-..< ſum than we owe here! — Very true, 
4 child,* anſwered Adams: I will 
© write a letter to him, and will even 
7 venture to ſolicit him for three half- 
' © crowns: there will be no harm in 
ce having two or three ſhillings' in our 
e pockets; as we have full forty miles 
to travel, we may poſſibly have occa- 
- 4 - fon for them.” | 
Fianny having now riſen, Joſeph paid 
Heer a viſit, and left Adams to write his 
letter; which having finiſhed, he diſ- 
patched a boy with it to the gentleman, 
ind then ſeated himſelf by the door, 
} ighted his 
meditation. 


The boy ſtaying longer than ſremed 


to be neceſſary, Joſeph, who with Fanny, 


was now returned to the parſon, ex- 
preſſed ſome apprehenſions, that the 


gentleman's ſteward had locked up his 
purſe too. To which Adams anſwered, 
it might very poſſibly be; and he ſhould 
Wonder at no liberties, which the devil 
might put into the head of a wicked ſer- 
vant to take with ſo worthy a maſter: 
bur added, that as the ſum was ſo ſmall, 
ſo noble a gentleman would be eaſily 
able to procure it in the pariſh, though 
he had it not in his own pocker. In 
* deed,” ſays he, if it was four or five 
© guineas, or any ſuch large quantity 
© of money, it might be a different 
matter.. i 0 x 
They were now fat down to hreak- 
faſt over me toaſt and »le, when the 
- boy 1eturnedy and informed them that 
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pipe, and betook himſelf to * 


© In London they call ir 
© I have myſelf denied Sir | 
© Booby above an hundred times; and 
© when the man hath danced attendance 


„ world! 


the gentleman was not at home. Ver 


well eries Adams; but why, 
child, did not you -ftay till his re- 
turn? Go back again, my good boy, 
and wait for his coming home: a 
cannot be gone far, as his horſes are 
all fick; and beſides,” he had no in- 
tention to go abroad; for he invited 
us to ſpend this day and to-morrow 
at his houſe. Therefore go bark, 
child, and tarry till his return home. 
The meſſenger departed, and was back 
again with great expedition; bringing 
an account, that the gentleman was gone 
a long journey, and would not be at 
home again this month, At theſe 
words Adams ſeemed greatly confound - 
ed, ſaying, * This muſt be a ſudden ac- 
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, © cident, as the ſickels or death of a re- 
lation, or ſome ſuch unforeſeen mis- 


fortune; and then turning to Jofeph, 
cried “ Iiſh you had reminded me to 
have borrowed this money laſt night.“ 
Joſeph ſmiling, anſwered, he was very 
much deceived, if the gentleman would 
not have found ſome excuſe to avoid 
lending it. * Town,” fays he, I was 
© never much pleaſed with his profeſ- 
© fing fo much kindneſs for you at firſt 
- rs for I have heard the gentlemen 
of our cloth, in London, tell many ſuch 
* ſtories of their waſters. But when 
© the boy brought the meſſage back of 


© his not being at home, I preſently 


© knew what would follow: for when- 
© ever a man of faſhion does not care to 
* fulfil his promiſes, the cuſtom is, to 
© order his ſervants - that he will never 
© be at home to the perſon ſo promiſed, 

homas 


for about a month, qr. ſometimes 


© longer, he is acquainted in the end, 


© that the gentleman is gone out of town, 
And could do nothing in the buſineſs.” 


— Good Lord!” fays Adams, * what 


# wickedneſs is there in the chriſtian 
I profeſs almoſt equal to 
© what I have fead of the heathens, 
© But ſurely, Joſeph, your iuſpicions 
of this geytleman muſt be unjuſt; 
for, what a fiily. fellow muſt he be, 
© who would ds the devil's work for 
* nothing} and canit thou tell me any 
© intere!t he could poſſibly propoſe to 
* himſelf by Yeceiving, us in bis profeſ- 
£4 ſions? It is not for me, anfwered 


0 Joleph. 


— 


"Joſeph, -* to give reaſons for what men 
7 do, to a gentleman of your learning.“ 
Vo ſay right,“ quoth Adams; 
knowledge of men is only to be learnt 
* from books; Plato and Seneca for 
© that; and thoſe are authors, I am 
afraid, child, you have never read. 
Not I; Sir, truly, anſwered Joſeph; 
© all. I know is, it is a maxim amon 

che 
« maſters who promiſe the molt, perform 
© the leaſt; and I have often heard them 
«© ſay, they have found the largeſt vails 
jn thoſe families where they were not 
© promiſed any. But, Sir, inſtead of 
© conſidering any farther theſe matters, 
© it would be our wiſeſt way to contrive 
© ſome method of getting out of this 
©. houſe: for the generous gentleman, 
© inſtead of doing us any ſervice, has 
© left us the whole reckoning to pay.” 
Adams was going to anſwer, when 
their hoſt came in; and, with a kind of 
jeering ſmile, ſaid—' Well, maſters! the 


© ſquire hath not ſent his horſes for you 


yet. Laud help me! how eaſily tome 
alks make promiſes!'—* How!" ſaid 
Adams, * have you ever known him do 


« 
* 
6, 


any thing of this. kind before? 


Aye, marry have I, anſwered the hoſt; 


it is no buſineſs of mine, you know, 
«© Sir, to ſay. any thing to a gentleman 


t to bis face: but now he is not here, I 


© will aſſure you, he hath not his'fellow | 


. © within the three next market- towns. 
I own I could not help laughing, 
© when I heard him offer you the living; 
© thereby hangs a good jeſt. I thought 
© he would have offered you my houſe 
* next; for one is no more his to diſ- 


©.poſe of than the other.“ At theſe. 


words, Adams blefling himſelf, de- 
clared, he had never read of ſuch 
a monſter . But what vexes me moſt,” 
ſays he, © is, that he hath decoyed us 


into running up a long debt with you, 


ntlemen of our cloth, that thoſe 
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© which we-are not able to pay: for we 


© have no money about us; and, what is 
« worſe, live at ſuch a diſtance, that if 


you ſhould truſt us, I am afraid you 


« would loſe your money, for want of 


© our finding any conveniency of ſend- 


© ing it. Truft you, maſter! ſays 


the boſt, © that Iwill with all my heart; 


* hondur the clergy too much to deny 
* truſting one of them for ſuch à trifle; 


* belidps, 1 like your fear of never pay- 


{ . 


- 
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© ing me. I have loſt many a debt in 
my life-time; but was promiſed to be 

© paid them all in a very ſhort' time. I 

© will ſcore this reckoning for the no- _ 
© velty of it. It is the fikit, I do aſſure 

© you, of it's kind. But what ſay you, 
© maſter, ſhall we have t'other pot bye 
© fore we part? It will waſte but a lit- 
© tle chalk more; and if you never pay 
© me a ſhilling, the loſs will not ruin 
me. Adams liked the invitation 


wellz eſpecially as it was delivered wi 


ſo hearty an accent. He ſhook his hoſt” 
by the hand, and thanking him, faid, 
he would my another pot, rather for 
the pleaſure of ſuch worthy company, 


' than for the- liquor; adding, he was 


glad to find ſome chriſtians left in the 
ingdom; for that he almoſt began to ſuſ- 
that he was ſojourning in a country 
inhabited only by Jews and Turks. 
The kind hoſt produced the liquor, 
and Joſeph with Fanny retired into the 
garden; where while they ſolaced them 


ſelves with amorous diſcourſe, Adams 


ſat down with his hoſt; and both filling 
their glaſſes, and lighting their pipes, 
n that dialogue which the 


reader will find in the next chapter, 


CHAP. XVII. . 


A DIALOGUE BETWEEN MR. ABRA- 
HAM ADAMS AND HIS HOST, / 
WHICH, BY THE DISAGREEMENT 
IN THEIR OPINIONS, SEEMED. TO 
THREATEN AN UNLUCKY ca- 
TASTROPHE, HAD IT NOT BEEN 
TIMELY PREVENTED BY THE ' 
RETURN OF THE LOVERS. 


© CIR; ſaid the boſt, * I aſſure you, 
— 


© you are not the firſt to w 
our ſquire hath promiſed more than he 
hath performed, He is ſo famous for” - 
this practice, that his word wilt not be 
taken for much by thoſe who know 
him. I remember a. young fellow 
whom he promiſed his parents to make 
an exciſemen. The poor people, who 
could ill afford it, bred their ſon to ori- 
ting and accounts, and other learni 

to qualify him for the place; and 

boy held up his head above his condi. 
* tion with theſe hopes ; nor Would 
other kind of 
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© work: but went conſtantly dreſt as fine 
© as could be, with two clean Holland 
© ſhirts a week, and this for ſeveral years; 
© till at laſt he followed the ſquire up to 
London, thinking there to mind him 
© of his promiſes: but he could never get 
fight of him. So that being out of 
©. money and buſineſs, he fell into evil 


© company, and wicked courſes; and in 


the end came to a ſentence of tranſpor- 


mother's heart, I wilt tell you an- 
other true tory of him: there was a 
[neighbour of mine, a farmer, who had 
two ſons, whom he bred up to the bu- 
ſineſs; pretty lads they were! nothing 
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would ſerve the ſquire, but that the 


« youngeſt muſt be made a parſon. 
pon 
« ſend him to ſchool, promiſing, that he 


* would afterwards maintain him at the 


« univerſity, and when he was of a pro- 
« per age, give him a living, But after 
© the lad had been ſeven years at ſchool, 
«and his father brought him to the 
« fquire, with a letter from his maſter, 
6 that he was fit for the univerſity; the 
« ſquire,: inſtead of performing his pro- 
« miſe, or ſending him thither at his ex- 
c pence,. only Mi his father, that the 
young man was a fine ſcholar; and it 
« was pity. he could not afford to keep 
him at Oxford for four or five years 
© more, by which time, if he cou'd get 
im a curatcy, he might have him or- 
4 dained, The farmer faid, he was not 
a man ſufficient to do any ſuch thing, 
6% Why then, anſwered the ſquire, ol | 
tc am very ſorry you have given him fo 
e much learning; for if he cannot get 
his living by that, it will rather ſpoil 
him fer any thing elle; and your 


c name, will do more at ploughing and 
ſowing, and is in a better condition 
d than he. And indeed fo it proved; 
« for the poor lad, not finding friends to 
« maintain him in his learning as he had 
© exneted; and being unwilling to work, 
fell to drinking, though he was a very 


ſober lad before; and ina ſhort time, 


« partly with grief, and par'ly with 
good liquor, fell into a conſumption, 
and died. Nay, I cin tell = more 
« ſtill: there was another, a young wo- 
mon, and the handſomeſt in all this 
6 neighboyrhood, whom ke enticed up to 
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tation, the news of which broke the 


which he perſuaded the father to- 


other ſon, who can hardly write his +. 


* 
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London, promiſing to make her a gen- 


tlewoman to one of your women of 


quality; but inſtead of keeping his 


« word, we have ſince heard, after hav- 
ing a child by her himſelf, ſhe became 
a common whore; then kept a coffee - 
houſe in Covent Garden, and a little 
after died of the French diſtemper in 
a gaol. I could tell you many more 
ſtories: but how do you imagine he 
ſerved me myſelf! You'muſt know, 
Sir, I was bred a ſea-faring man, and 
have beeri many voyages ; till at laſt T 
came to be maſter of a ſhip mylelf, 
and was in a fair way of making a 
fortune, when I was attacked by one 
of thoſe curſed guarda-coſtas, who 
took our ſhips before the beginning of 
the war; and after a fight, wherein I 
loſt the greater part of my crew, my 
rigging bein all demoliſhed, and twa 
ſhots received*between wind and wa- 


lains carried off my ſhip, 4 brigantine 
of 150 tons; a pretty creature ſhe was! 
and put me, a man, and a boy, into a 
little bad pink, in which, with much 
ado, we at laſt made Falmouth; though 
] believe the Spaniards did not ima- 


ea. Upon my return hither, where 
my wife, who was of this country, 
then lived, the ſquire told me, he was 
ſo pleaſed with the defence I had made 
againſt the enemy, that he did not fear 


of a man of war, if I would accept of 
itz which T thankfully aſſured him I 
would. Well, Sir, two or three 
years paſt, during which I had many 
repeated promiſes, not only from the 


aſſured I might be ſatisfic now, for 
I was certain of the fr vacancy; 


reſlect on it, theſe aſſurances were 
given me with no lefs confidence, 
after ſo many difappoiatments, than 
at fiſt, At laſt, Sir, growing wea- 
ry, and fumewhat ſuſpicious, aft 
ſo much delay, I wrote to à friend 
in London, who I knew had ſome 
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© admrralty, and deſired him to back 


© the ſquire's intereſt indeed 
auge e — | 1 


ſquire, but (as he told me) from the 
lords of the admiralty. He never 
returned from London, but I was 


and what ſurprizes me ſtill, when I 


* 


ter, I was forced to ſtrike. The vil-⸗ 


gine ſhe could "poſſibly live a day at 


getting me promoted to a lieutenancy | 


acquaintance at the beſt hovſe in the ' 
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© feared he had ſolicited the affair with 
© more coldneſs than he pretended. 
And what anſwer do you think my 
© friend ſent me? Truly, Sir, he ac- 
© quainted me, that the ſquire had never 
© mentioned my name at the adrhiralt 
£ in his life; and unleſs I had waxy 
« faithfuller intereſt, adviſed me to give 
© over my pretenſions:- which I inime- 
© diately did; and, with the concur- 
© rence of my wife, reſolyed to ſet up 
t an alehouſe, where you are heartily 
welcome; and ſo my ſervice to you; 
© and may the ſquire, and all ſuch 
© ſneaking raſcals, go to the devil toge- 
© ther.*— Oh, fie!" ſays Adams; 
© Oh, fie! he is indeed a wicked man; 
© but God will, I bope, turn his heart 
© to repentance. Nay, if he could but 
© once ſee the meanneſs of this deteſtable 
vice would he. but once reflect that 
© he is one of the moſt. ſcandalous as 
© well as pernicious liars; ſure he muſt 
© deſpiſe himſelf to fo intolerable a de- 
o 
© him to continue a moment in ſuch a 
© courſe, And, to confeſs the truth, 
© notwithſtanding the baſeneſs of this 
character, which he hath too well de- 
©: ſerved, he hath in his countenance ſuf. 
© ficient ſymptoms of that bona indoles, 
© that ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, which 
© furniſhes out a good chriſtian.— “ Ah! 
c 
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maſter, maſter, ſays the hoſt, if ; 


you had travelled as far as I have, 
and converſed with the many nations 
where I have traded, you would not 
give any credit to a man's counte- 
nance. Symptoms in his counte- 
nance, quotha! I would look there 
- gerhaps to ſee whether a man has had 
Y 2 ſmall-pox, but for nothing elſe!” 
He ſpoke this with ſo little. regard to the 
parſon's obſervation, that it a good deal 
netiled him; and taking the pipe haſ- 
tily from his mouth, he thus anſwered 
Mater of mine, perhaps I have 
© travelled a great deal farther than 
© you, 
© ſhip. Do you imayine failing -by 
* different cities or countries ds travel- 
© ling? No. | 


0 Calum non animum mutant gui trans mare 
* \currunt. * | 

I can g farther in an afternoon than 

ou in a twelye-month, What, I 
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gree, that it would be impoſſible for 


without the aſſiſtance of a2 


© have d 


A 


e 
„„ 
© ſyppoſe you have ſeen the pillars of 
Hercules, and perhaps the walls of 
Carthage. Nay, you may have heard 


have entered the cloſet where, Archi- 

medes was found at the taking Syra- 
cuſe. I ſuppoſe you have ſailed among 
the Cyclatles, and paſſed the famous 

ſtreights which take their name from 

the unfortunate Helle, whoſe fate is 

ſweetly deſcribed by Apollonius Rho- 

dius; you have vaſſed the very ſpot, L 

conceive, Where D=lalus fell into 

the ſea, his waxen wings being melted 
by the ſun; you have traverſed the 


Scylla, and ſeen Charybdis; you may 


Euxine Sea, I make no doubt; nay, : 
you may have been on the banks of 
the Caſpian, and called arWolchis, a» * 
© ſee if there is ever another golden 
fleece.“ Not I truly, maſter, nun-. 
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ſwered the hoſty * I never towthddz.gt © 


* any of theſe places. But t Nava 
cams. 


© been at all theſe,* replied 
Then I ſuppoſe,” cries the hoſt, © you: 
© have been at the Eaſt Indies; for 
© there are no ſuch, I will be ſworn, 


© either in the Weſt, or the Levant.— | 


Pray, where's the Levant?*. quoth 
Adams; that ſhould be in the Eaſt 
Indies, by right. 7 O hot you are a 
© pretty traveller, cries the hoſt, and 
© not know the Levant. My ſervice to 


you, maſter; you muſt not talk of 
* theſe things with mez you muſt not 


© tip us the traveller; it won't go here.* 
—* Since thou art ſo dull to miſunder- 
« ſtand me ſtill, quoth Adams, I will 
© inform thee, the travelling I mean is 
© in books; the only way of travellin; 


© by which any knowledge is to be c- 


* quired; From them 1 learn what 1 


rally imprints ſuch a portraiture of 
the mind in the countenance, that a 


deceived. 
read the ſtory of Socrates to this pur- 
poſe, and therefore I will tell it you. 


Socrates, that he plainly diſcovered by 
his features that he was a rogue in his 


tenour of all this great man's actions, 


pre ney him, incenſed the boys o 

Athens fo, 

at ' the phyßognomiſt, and would 

iſhed him for his igno- 
M 2 * rance, 


aſſerted juſt now, that nature gene- 


A certain phyſiogyomiſt afſerted .of _ 


nature: a character ſo contrary to the 
and the generally received 3 | 


that they threw: ſtones * 


ſkilful phyſiognomiſt will rarely be 1 
I preſume you have never 


"x 


. rance, had not Socrates himſelf pre- 
vented them, by confeſſing the truth 
©* of his obſervations, and acknow- 


© ledging, that though he corrected his 
4 diſpoſition by philoſophy, he was in- 


© deed naturally as inclined te vice. as. 


© had been predicted of him. Now, pray 
© reſolve me—how ſhould a man know 
© this ſtory, if he had not read it? 
«© Well, maſter, ſaid the hoſt, * and 
© what ſignifies it whether a man knows 
© it or no? He who goes abroad, as I 
© have done, will always have opportu- 
© nities enough of knowing the world, 
s without troubling his head with Socra- 
© tes, or any ſuch fellows.'—* Friend,” 
cries Adams, if a man ſhould {ail 
round the world, and anchor in every 
© harboulſof it, without learning, he 
would return home as ignorant as he 
vent out. Lord help you, anſwer- 
ed the hoſt, © there was my boatſwain, 
poor fellow! he could ſcarce either 
© wiite or read, and yet he could navi- 
gate a ſhip with any maſter of a man 
of war; and a very pretty knowledge 
© of trade he had too. Meade, an- 
ſwered Adams, as Arxiſtotle proves in 
* his firſt chapter of politicks, is below 
a philoſopher, and unnatural as it is 
managed now.” The hoſt looked ſled- 
faſtly at Adams, and after a minute's 
filence, aſked him if he was one of the 


writers of the Gazetteers ; for I have 


e heard,” ſays he, © they are writ by 
. © parſons.' —-* Gazetteers P anſwered 
Adams; * whatis that? It way 


0 aper, replied the hoſt, * whic 

1 . given away all over the na- 
tion for theſe many years, 7 abuſe 
trade and honeſt men; which I would 
not ſuffer to lie upon my table, though 
* it hath been offered me for nothing.” 
Not I, truly," ſaid Adams, © I never 
-\ + write any thing but ſermons; and I 
- aſſure you 1 am no enemy to trade, 


+ oy 
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« whilſt it is conſiſtent with honeſty x 
© nay, 1 have always looked on the 
« tradeſman as a very valuable member 
of ſociety, and, perhaps, inferior 
to none but the man of learning. 
No, I believe he is not, nor to him 
neither; anſwered the hoſt,” Of what 
* ufe would learning be in a country 
without trade? What would all you 
© parſons do to clothe your backs, and 
© feed your bellies? | Who fetches you 
« your filks, and your linens, and your 
* wines, and all the other neceſſaries of 
© life? I ſpeak chiefly with regard to 
© the ſailors.— You ſhould ſay, the 
* extravagancies of life,” replied the par- 
ſon: © but admit they were the neceſſa- 
* ries, there is ſomething more neceſſary 
* than life itſelf, which is provided by 
© learning; I mean the learning of the 
* clergy. - Who clothes you with piety, - 
« meekneſs, humility, charity, patience, 
© and all the other chriſtian virtues ? 
* Who feeds your ſouls with the milk of 
* brotherly love, and diets them with 
© all the dainty food of helineſs, which 
© at once cleanſes them of all impure, 
© carnal atfections, and fattens them 
© with the truly rich ſpirit of grace? 
© Who doth this?“ — Aye, who in- 
© deed?” cries the hoſt; for I do not 
© remember ever to have ſeen any ſuch 
„ cloathing, or ſuch feediug. And fo 
in the mean time, maſter, my ſervice 
© to you.“ Adams was going to an- 
ſwer with ſcme ſeverity, when Joſeph 
and Fanny returned, and preſſed his de- 
parture ſo eagerly, that he would not 
refuſe them; and fo graſping his crab- 
ſtick, he took leave of his hoſt, (neither 
of them being ſo well pleaſed with each 
ether as they had been at their firſt ſit- 
ting down wt ep and with Joſep 
and Fanny, who both expreſſed ſo muck 
impatience, departed, and now all to- 
gether renewed their journey. 
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